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PREFACE ro VOL. XI. 
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Tuts History has already occupied a far larger 
space than I at first intended or anticipated.« 


Nevertheless, to bring it to the term marked out 
in my original preface—the close of the generation 
contemporary with Alexander, on whose reign we 
are about to enter—one more Volume will yet be 


required, 


That Volume will include a review of Plato and 
Aristotle, so far as the limits of a general history 
permit. Plato, indeed, belonging to the period 
already described, is partially noticed in the pre- 
sent Volume; at an epoch of his life when, as 
counsellor of Dionysius II., he exercised positive 
action on the destinies of Syracuse. But I thought it 
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more convenient to reserve the appreciation of his 
philosophical character and influence, until I could 
present him in juxtaposition with his pupil Ari- 
stotle, whose maturity falls within the generation 
now opening. These two distinguished thinkers 
will be found to throw light reciprocally upon 
each other, in their points both of contrast and 
similarity. 
G. G. 
London, April 15, 1853. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued).—FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BF 
FORE SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSi, » 
THE ELDER. B.C. 394-367. 


In my preceding volume, I have described the first 
eleven years of the reign of Dionysius called the 
Elder, as despot at Syracuse, down to his first great 
war against the Carthaginians; which war ended 
by a sudden turn of fortune in his favour, at a 
time when he was hard pressed and actually be- 
sieged. The victorious Carthaginian army before 
Syracuse was utterly ruined by a terrible pesti- 
lence, followed by ignominious treason on the part 
of its commander Imilkon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we 
read of four distinct epidemic distempers', each of 

' Diodor. xiii. 86-114 ; xjv. 70; xv.24. Another pestilence is alluded 
to by Diodorus in 368 B.c. (Diodor. xv. 73.) 

Movers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient 
Pheenicians, in their own country, from pestilence ; and the fearful ex- 


ag to which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phonizier, vol. ii. part in. 
P. 9). 
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frightful severity, as having afflicted Carthage and 
her armies in Sicily, without touching either Syra- 
cuse or the Sicilian Greeks. Such epidemics were 
the most irresistible of all enemies to the Cartha- 
ginians, and the most effective allies to Dionysius. 
The second and third—conspicuous among the 
many fortunate events of his life—occurred at the 
exact juncture necessary for rescuing him from a 
tide of superiority in the Carthaginian arms, which 
seemed in a fair way to overwhelin him completely. 
Upon what physical conditions the frequent repe- 
tition of such a calamity depended, together with 
the remarkable fact that it was confined to Carthage 
and her armies—we know partially in respect to the 
third of the four cases, but not at all in regard to 
the others. 

The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from 
Syracuse left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the 
full swing of triumph. The conquests made by 
Imilkon were altogether lost, and the Carthaginian 
dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that re- 
stricted space in the western corner of the island, 
which it had occupied prior to the invasion of Han- 
nibal in 409 s.c. So prodigious a success probably 
enabled Dionysius to put down the opposition re- 
cently manifested among the Syracusans to the 
continuance of his rule. We are told that he was 
greatly embarrassed by his mercenaries ; who, ha- 
ving been for some time without pay, manifested 
such angry discontent as to threaten his downfall. 
Dionysius seized the person of their commander, 
the Spartan Aristoteles: upon which the soldiers 
mutinied and flocked in arms round his residence, 
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demanding in fierce terms both the liberty of their 
commander and the payment of their arrears. Of 
these demands, Dionysius eluded the first by saying 
that he would send away Aristoteles to Sparta, to 
be tried and dealt with among his own countrymen: 
as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assign- 
ing to them, in exchange for their pay, the town 
and territory of Leontini. Willingly accepting this 
rich bribe, the most fertile soil of the island, the 
mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
10,000, to take up their residence in the newly 
assigned town; while Dionysius hired new merce- 
naries in their place. ‘To these (including perhaps 
the Iberians or Spaniards who had recently passed 
from the Carthaginian service into his) and to the 
slaves whom he had liberated, he entrusted the 
maintenance of his dominion’. 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, 
enable us to see that the relations between Diony- 
sius and the mercenaries by whose means he ruled 
Syracuse, were troubled and difficult to manage. 
But they do not explain to us the full cause of such 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dio- 
nysius had rid himself of 1000 obnoxious merce- 
naries by treacherously betraying them to death in 
a battle with the Carthaginians. Moreover, he 
would hardly have seized the person of Aristoteles, 
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and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done | 


nothing more than demand pay really due to his 
soldiers. It seems probable that the discontent of 
the mercenaries rested upon deeper causes, perhaps 
connected with that movement in the Syracusan 
1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 
B 2 
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mind against Dionysius, manifested openly in the 
invective of Theodérus. Weshould have been glad 
also to know how Dionysius proposed to pay the 
new mercenaries, if he had no means of paying the 
old. The cost of maintaining his standing army, 
upon whomsoever it fell, must have been burden- 
some in the extreme. What became of the pre- 
vious residents and proprietors at Leontini, who 
must have been dispossessed when this much-co- 
veted site was transferred to the mercenaries ? 
On all these points we are unfortunately left in 
ignorance. 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north of 
Sicily to re-establish Messéné; while those other 
Sicilians, who had been expelled from their abodes 
by the Carthaginians, got together and returned. 
In reconstituting Messéné after its demolition by 
Imilkon, he obtained the means of planting there a 
population altogether in his interests, suitable to the 
aggressive designs which he was already contem- 
plating against Rhegium and the other Italian 
Greeks. He established in it 1000 Lokrians,— 
4000 persons from another city the name of which 
we cannot certainly make out',—and 600 of the 
Peloponnesian Messenians. These latter had been 
expelled by Sparta from Zakynthus and Naupaktus. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 78. Acoviaros 8 eis Meconmy xar@xioe xirious pey 
Aoxpovs, rerpaxicxiAious 8¢ Medipvaious, éEaxocious 8€ ray éx Hedo- 
movynoou Meconvioy, x re ZaxvvOov cai Navmaxrou devydvray. 

The Medimneans are completely unknown. Cluverius and Wesse- 
ling conjecture Medmeans, from Medme or Medame, noticed by 
Strabo as a town in the south of Italy. But this supposition cannot be 
adopted as certain ; especially as the total of persons named isso large. 


The conjecture of Palmerius—Mn6vpvaiovs—has still less to recommend 
it. See the note of Wesseling. 
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at the close of the Peloponnesian war, and had taken 
service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even here, the 
hatred of Sparta followed them. Her remonstrances 
against his project of establishing them in a city of 
consideration bearing their own ancient name, 
obliged him to withdraw them: upon which he 
planted them on a portion of the Abakene territory 
on the northern coast. They gave to their new city 
the name of Tyndaris, admitted many new residents, 
and conducted their affairs so prudently, as presently 
to attain a total of 5000 citizens’. Neither here, 
nor at Messéné, do we find any mention made of 
the re-establishment of those inhabitants who had 
fled when Imilkon took Messéné, and who formed 
nearly all the previous population of the city, for very 
few are mentioned as having been slain. It seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when 


he re-constituted Messéné. Renewing with care the 


fortifications of the citv, which had been demolished 
by Imilkon, he placed in it some of his mercenaries 
as garrison®. 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions 
against the Sikels in the interior of the island, who 


had joined Imilkon in his recent attack upon Syra- 


cuse. He conquered several of their towns, and 
established alliances with two of their most powerful 
princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripe. Enna and 
Kephalcvedium were also betrayed to him, as well as 
the Carthaginian dependency of Solis. By these 
proceedings, which appear to have occupied some 
time, he acquired powerful -ascendency in the cen- 
tral and north-east parts of the island, while his 
1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 2 Diodor. xiv. 87. 
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garrison at Messéné ensured to hiin the command 
of the strait between Sicily and Italy’. 

His acquisition of this important fortified position 
was well understood to imply ulterior designs against 
Rhegium and the other Grecian cities in the south 
of Italy, among whom accordingly a lively alarm 
prevailed. The numerous exiles whom he had ex- 
pelled, not merely from Syracuse, but also from 
Naxus, Katana, and the other conquered towns, 
having no longer any assured shelter in Sicily, had 
been forced to cross over into Italy, where they were 
favourably received both at Kroton and at Rhegium®. 
One of these exiles, Heléris, once the intimate 
friend of Dionysius, was even appointed general of 
the forces of Rhegium; forces at that time not only 
powerful on land, but sustained by a fleet of 70 or 
80 triremes*®. Under his command, a Rhegine force 
crossed the strait for the purpose partly of besie- 


_ ging Messéné, partly of establishing the Naxian and 


Katanean exiles at Mylz on the northern coast of 
the island, not far from Messéné. Neither scheme 
succeeded: Heléris was repulsed from Messéné 
with loss, while the new settlers at Mylz were speed- 
ily expelled. The command of the strait was thus 
fully maintained to Dionysius ; who, on the point of 
undertaking an aggressive expedition over to Italy, 
was delayed only by the necessity of capturing the 
newly established Sikel town on the hill of Taurus 
—or Tauromenium. The Sikels defended this 


1 Diodor. xiv./78. eis ryv ray EcxeA@yv yopav wAeovdacs orparevoas, &c. 

Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which fol- 
low, must refer to Dionysius. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 87-103. * Thodor. xiv. 8, 87, 106. 
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position, in itself high and strong, with unexpected 
valour and obstinacy. It was the spot on which 
the primitive Grecian colonists who first came to 
Sicily had originally landed, and from whence there- 
fore the saccessive Hellenic encroachments upon 
the pre-established Sikel population had taken their 
commencement. This fact, well known to both 
parties, rendered the capture on one side as much 
a point of honour as the preservation on the other. 
Dionysius spent months in the siege, even through- 
out midwinter, while the snow covered this hill-top. 
He made reiterated assaults, which were always 
repulsed. At last, on one moonless winter night, 
he found means to scramble over some almost in- 
accessible crags to a portion of the town less de- 
fended, and to effect a lodgment in one of the two 
fortified portions into which it was divided. Having 
taken the first part, he immediately proceeded to 
attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting with 
desperate valour, repulsed him and compelled the 
storming party to flee in disorder, amidst the dark- 
ness of night and over the most difficult ground. 
Six hundred of them were slain on the spot, and 
scarcely any escaped without throwing away their 
arms. Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown 
by the thrust of a spear on his cuirass, was with 
difficulty picked up and carried off alive; all his 
arms except the cuirass being left behind. He was 
obliged to raise the siege, and was long in recover- 
ing from his wound: the rather as his eyes also had 
suffered considerably from the snow’. 


So manifest a reverse, before a town compara- ac. 393. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 88. 
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tively insignificant, lowered his military reputation, 
and encouraged his enemies throughout the island. 
The Agrigentines and others, throwing off their de- 
pendence upon him, proclaimed themselves auto- 
nomous ; banishing those leaders among them who 
upheld his interest’. Many of the Sikels also, 
elate with the success of their countrymen at Tau- 
romenium, declared openly against him ; joining 
the Carthaginian general Magon, who now, for the 
first time since the disaster before Syracuse, again 
exhibited the force of Carthage in the field. 

Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had re- 
mained tranquil in the western or Carthaginian 
corner of tbe island, recruiting the strength and | 
courage of his countrymen, and taking unusual 
pains to conciliate the attachment of the dependent 
native towns. Reinforced in part by the exiles ex- 
pelled by Dionysius, he was now in a condition to 
assume the aggressive, and to espouse the cause of 
the Sikels after their successful defence of Tauro- 
menium. He even ventured to overrun and ravage 
the Messenian territory ; but Dionysius, being now 
recovered from his wound, marched against him, 
defeated him in a battle near Abakena, and forced 

1 Diodor. xiv. 88. pera 8€ thy aruyiay travrny, ’Axpayavrivos xal 
Meconveot rovs ra Atcoveciou ppovovvras peracrnadpevor, ris éAevbe- 
plas avteixovro, kal Ths Tod TUpdvvo” ouppaxias amréoTnCay. 

It appears to me that the words cai Meoonmoz in this sentence cap- 
not be correct. The Messenians were a new population just established 
by Dionysius, and relying upon him for protection against Rhegium : 
moreover they will appear, during the events immediately succeeding, 


constantly in conjunction with him, and objects of attack by his 
enemies. 


I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed the 


word Meoonuo: instead of a name belonging to some other community 
—what community, we cannot tell. 
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him again to retire westward, until fresh troops 
were sent to him from Carthage’. 

Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned to 
Syracuse, from whence he presently set forth to 
execute his projects against Rhegium, with a fleet 
of 100 ships of war. So skilfully did he arrange or 
mask his movements, that he arrived at night at 
the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the citizens. 
Applying combustibles to set fire to the gate (as 
he had once done successfully at the gate of Achra- 
dina*), he at the same time planted his ladders 
against the walls, and attempted an escalade. Sur- 
prised and in small numbers, the citizens began 
their defence ; but the attack was making progress, 
had not the general Heldris, instead of trying to 
extinguish the flames, bethought himself of en- 
couraging them by heaping on dry faggots and 
other matters. The conflagration became so violent, 
that even the assailants themselves were kept off 
until time was given for the citizens to mount the 
walls in force ; and the city was saved from capture 
by burning a portion of it. Disappointed in his 
hopes, Dionysius was obliged to content himself 
with ravaging the neighbouring territory; after 
which, he concluded a truce of one year with the 
Rhegines, and then returned to Syracuse’. 

This step was probably determined by news of 
the movements of Magon, who was in the field 
anew with a mercenary force reckoned at 80,000 
men—Libyan, Sardinian, and Italian —obtained 


® Diodor. xiv. 90-95. 2 Diodor. xiii. 113. 
= Diodor. xiv. 90. 
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from Carthage, where hope of Sicilian success was 
again reviving. Magon directed his march through 
the Sikel population in the centre of the island, 
receiving the adhesion of many of their various 
townships. Agyrium, however, the largest and 
most important of all, resisted him as an enemy. 
Agyris, the despot of the place, who had conquered 
much of the neighbouring territory, and had en- 
riched himself by the murder of several opulent 
proprietors, maintained strict alliance with Diony- 
sius. The latter speedily came to his aid, witha 
force stated at 20,000 men, Syracusans and merce- 
naries. Admitted into the city, and co-operating 
with Agyris, who furnished abundant supplies, he 
soon reduced the Carthaginians to great straits. 
Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, 
between Agyrium and Morgantiné ; in an enemy’s 
country, harassed by natives who perfectly knew 
the ground, and who cut off in detail all his parties 
sent out to obtain provisions. The Syracusans, 
indeed, disliking or mistrusting such tardy methods, 
impatiently demanded leave to make a vigorous 
attack: and when Dionysius refused, affirming that 
with a little patience the enemy must be speedily 
starved out, they left the camp and returned home. 
Alarmed at their desertion, he forthwith issued a 
requisition for a large number of slaves to supply 
their places. But at this very juncture, there ar- 
rived a proposition from the Carthaginians to be 
allowed to make peace and retire ; which Dionysius 
granted, on condition that they should abandon 
to him the Sikels and their territory—especially 
Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was ac- 
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cordingly concluded, and Magon again returned to 
Carthage’. 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was en- 
abled to restore those slaves, whom he had levied 
under the recent requisition, to their masters. 
Having established his dominion fully among the 
Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, 
which on this occasion was unable to resist him. 
The Sikels, who had so valiantly defended it, were 
driven out, to make room for new inhabitants, 
chosen from among the mercenaries of Dinysius*. 

Thus master both of Messéné and Tauromenium, 
the two most important maritime posts on the Ita- 
lian side of Sicily, Dionysius prepared to execute 
his ulterior schemes against the Greeks in the south 
of Italy. These still powerful, though once far more 
powerful, cities were now suffering under a cause 
of decline common to all the Hellenic colonies on 
the coast of the continent. The indigenous popu- 
lation of the interior had been reinforced, or en- 
slaved, by more warlike emigrants from behind, 
who now pressed upon the maritime Grecian cities 
with encroachment difficult to resist. 

It was the Samnites, a branch of the hardy Sabel- 
lian race, mountaineers from the central portion of 
the Apennine range, who had been recently spreading 
themselves abroad as formidable assailants. About 
420 p.c., they had established themselves in Capua 
and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or dis- 
possessing the previous Tuscan- proprietors. From 
thence, about 416 B.c., they reduced the neigh- 
bouring city of Cumz, the most ancient western 

 Diodor. xiv. 95-96. 7 Diodor. xiv. 96. 
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colony of the Hellenic race'. The neighbouring 
Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Dikear- 
chia seem also to have come, like Cumz, under 
tribute and dominion to the Campanian Samnites, 
and thus became partially dis-hellenised?. These 
Campanians, of Samnite race, have been frequently 
mentioned in the two preceding chapters, as em- 
ployed on mercenary service both in the armies of 
the Carthaginians, and in those of Dionysius’. 
But the great migration of this warlike race was 
farther to the south-east, down the line of the 
Apennines towards the Tarentine Gulf and the Si- 
cilian strait. Under the name of Lucanians, thev 
established a formidable power in these regions, 
subjugating the Ginotrian population there settled‘. 


1 Livy, iv. 37-44; Strabo, v. p. 243-250. Diodorus (xii. 31-76) 
places the commencement of the Campanian nation in 438 B.c., and their 
conquest of Cums in 421 B.c. Skylax in his Periplus mentiuns both 
Cume and Neapolis as in Campania (sect. 10). Thucydides speaks of 
Cume as being év ’Omexig (vi. 4). 

2 Strabo, v. p. 246. 

3 Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does not mention Campanians (he men- 
tions Tyrrhenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament be- 
fore Syracuse (414-413 B.c.). He does not imtroduce the name Cam- 
pantans at all; though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom 
Athens calculated on engaging in her service (vi. 90). 

But Diodorus mentions, that 800 Campanians were engaged by the 
Chalkidian cities in Sicily for service with the Athenians under Nikias, 
and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian army 
(xiii. 44). 

The conquest of Cume in 416 B.c. opened to these Campanian Sam- 
nites an outlet for hired military service beyond sea. Cume being in 
its origin Chalkidic, would naturally be in correspondence with the 
Chalkidic cities in Sicily. This forms the link of connection, which 
explains to us how the Campanians came into service in 413 B.c. under 
the Athenian general before Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently 
under others in Sicily (Diodor. xii. 62-80, &c.). 

* Strabo, vi. p. 253, 254. See a valuable section on this mubyect in 
Niebuhr, Rémisch. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 94-98. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mention 
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The Lucanian power seems to have begun and to 
have gradually increased from about 430 B.c. At 
its maximum (about 380-360 B.c.), it compre- 
hended most part of the inland territory, and con- 
siderable portions of the coast, especially the south- 
ern coast—bounded by an imaginary line drawn 
from Metapontvm on the Tarentine Gulf, across the 
breadth of Italy to Poseidonia or Pzstum, near the 
mouth of the river Silaris, on the Tyrrhenian or 
Lower sea. It was about 356 s.c. that the rural 
serfs called Bruttians' rebelled against the Luca- 
nians, and robbed them of the southern part of this 
territory ; establishing an independent dominion in 


either of Lucanians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabit- 
ants of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two 
nations. After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory 
was occupied by Italians, (Enotrians, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to 
say—Otros pév otv drAovorépws eipnxe xal dpyaixas, oidév Scopicas 
wep| ray Aevxavoy xai tov Bperriov. The German translator Gross- 
kurd understands these words as meaning, that Antiochus “did not 
distinguish the Lucanians from the Bruttians.” But if we read the 
peragraph through, it will appear, I think, that Strabo means to say, that 


Antiochus had stated nothing positive respecting either Lucanians or 


Bnuittians. Niebuhr (p. 96 ut supra) affirms that Antiochus represented 
the Lucanians as having extended themselves as far as Laus; which I 
cannot find. 

The date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable. His work 
on Sicilian history was carried down from early times to 424 B.c. 
(Diodor. xii. 71). His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm 
the belief that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania 
was considerably later than that year. 

Polyznus (ii. 10. 2-4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabit- 
ants of Thurii, under Kleandridas the father of Gylippus, against the 
Lucanians. From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can 
hardly be later than 420 B.c. 

" Strabo, vi. p. 256. The Periplus of Skylax (sect. 12, 13) re- 
cognises Lucania as extending down to Rhegium. The date to which 
this Periplus refers appears to be about 370-360 s.c. : see an instruct- 
ive article among Niebuhr’s Kleine Schriften, p. 105-130. Skylax 


does not mention the Bruttians (Klausen, Hekatezus and Skylax, p. 274. 
Berlin, 1831). 
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the inland portion of what is now called the Farther 
Calabria—extending, from a boundary line drawn 
across Italy between Thurii and Laus, down to near 
the Sicilian strait. About 332 s.c., commenced 
the occasional intervention of the Epirotic kings 
from the one side, and the persevering efforts of 
Rome from the other, which, after long and valiant 
struggles, left Samnites, Lucanians, Bruttians, all 
Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, these 
Lucanians, having conquered the Greek cities of 
Poseidonia (or Peestum) and Lius, with much of 
the territory lying between the Gulfs of Poseidonia 
and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants of 
Thurii, and alarmed all the neighbouring Greek cities 
down to Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these 
cities, that several of them contracted an intimate 
defensive alliance, strengthening for the occasion 
that feeble synodical band, and sense of Italiot 


communion!, the form and trace of which seems 


to have subsisted without the reality, even under. 
marked enmity between particular cities. The con- 
ditions of the newly-contracted alliance were most 
stringent ; not only binding each city to assist at 
the first summons any other city invaded by the 
Lucanians, but also pronouncing, that if this obli- 
gation were neglected, the generals of the disobe- 
dient city should be condemned to death*. How- 
ever, at this time the Italiot Greeks were not less 

1 Diodor. xiv. 91-101. Compare Polybius, 11. 39. When Nikias on 
his way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegines to 
cooperate against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, 6,7: dy 


kai rois Gots "Iradtoras Evy8oxy rovro, rouoey (Thucyd. vi. 44). 
2 Diodor. xiv. 101. 
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afraid of Dionysius and his aggressive enterprises 

from the south, than -of the Lucanians from the 
north; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius,-on the contrary, the 
invasion of the Lucanians from landward was a for- 

tunate incident for the success of his own schemes. 

Their concurrent designs against the same enemies, 
speedily led to the formation of a distinct alliance 
between the two'. Among the allies of Dionysius, 

too, we must number the Epizephyrian Lokrians ; 

who not only did not join the Italiot confederacy, 

but espoused his cause against it with ardour. The 

enmity of the Lokrians against their neighbours the 
Rhegines was ancient and bitter ; exceeded only by 

that of Dionysius, who never forgave the refusal of 

the Rhegines to permit him to marry a wife out of 

their city, and was always grateful to the Lokrians 

for having granted to him the privilege which their 
neighbours had refused. 

Wishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking s.. 390. 

«the other members of the Italiot confederacy, Dio- Dione 
nysius still professed to be revenging himself exclu- Rhegium— 
sively upon Rhegium ; against which he conducted Ora 
a powerful force from Syracuse. Twenty thousand ‘i° ote- 


niate fleet 
foot, 1000 horse, and 120 ships of war, are men- 7; ftetot 
tioned as the total of hisarmament. Disembarking ruined by a 
° storm. 

near Lokri, he marched across the lower part of 

the peninsula in a westerly direction, ravaged with 

fire and sword the Rhegian territory, and then 
encamped near the strait on the northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape 


Zephyrium to the same point. While he was 


A a A a eee eee 


1 Jhodor. xiv. 100. 
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pressing the siege, the members of the Italiot synod 
dispatched from Kroton a fleet of 60 sail, to assist 
in the defence. Their ships, having rounded Cape 
Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the south, 
when Dionysius himself approached to attack them, 
with fifty ships detached from his force. Though 
inferior in number, his fleet was probably superior 
in respect to size and equipment ; so that the Kro- 
toniate captains, not daring to hazard a battle, ran 
their ships ashore. Dionysius here attacked them, 
and would have towed off all the ships (without their 
crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action lain 
so near to Rhegium, that the whole force of the 
city could come forth in reinforcement, while his 
own army was on the opposite side of the town. 
The numbers and courage of the Rhegines baffled 
his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them all 
up upon the shore in safety. Obliged to retire 
without success, Dionysius was farther overtaken 
by a terrific storm, which exposed his fleet to the 


utmost danger. Seven of his ships were driven - 


ashore ; their crews, 1500 in number, being either 
drowned, or falling into the hands of the Rhegines. 
The rest, after great danger and difficulty, either 
rejoined the main fleet or got into the harbour of 
Messéné; where Dionysius himself in his quinque- 
reme also found refuge, but only at midnight, and 
ufter imminent risk for several hours. Disheart- 
ened by this misfortune as well as by the approach 
of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present, 
and returned to Syracuse’. 


- A part of his fleet, however, under Leptines, was 
1 Diodor. xiv. 100. *, 
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despatched northward along the south-western coast 
of Italy to the Gulf of Elea, to cooperate with the 
Lucanians; who from that coast and from inland 
were invading the inhabitants of Thurii on the Ta- 
rentine Gulf. Thurii was the successor, though 
with far inferior power, of the ancient Sybaris ; 
whose dominion had once stretched across from sea 
to sea, comprehending the town of Lius, now a 
Lucanian possession’. Immediately on the appear- 
ance of the Lucanians, the Thurians had despatch- 
ed an urgent message to their allies, who were 
making all haste to arrive, pursuant to covenant. 
But before such junction could possibly take place, 
the Thurians, confiding in their own native force of 
14,000 foot, and 1000 horse, marched against the 
enemy single-handed. ‘The Lucanian invaders re- 
treated, pursued by the Thurians, who followed 
them even into that mountainous region of the 
Apennines which stretches between the two seas, 
and which presents the most formidable danger and 
dificulty for all military operations?, ‘They assailed 
successfully a fortified post or village of the Luca- 
nians, which fell into their hands with a rich plunder. 
By such partial advantage they were so elated, that 
they ventured to cross over all the mountain passes 
even to the neighbourhood of the southern sea, with 
the intention of attacking the flourishing town of 
Laus*—once the dependency of their Sybaritan pre- 


1 Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

? See the description of this mountainous region between the Taren- 
tine Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a French 
General employed in Calabria in 1809—Calabria during a military re- 
sidence of Three Years, Letters, 17, 18, 19 (translated and published 
by Effingham Wilson. London, 1832). 

* Diod. xiv,101, BovAdpevor AGov, rédw ed8aiuova, rodtoonjoa, This 
VOL. X1. Cc 
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decessors. But the Lucanians, having allured them 
into these impracticable paths, closed upon them 
behind with greatly increased numbers, forbade all 
retreat, and shut them up in a plain surrounded 
with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked in this 
plain by numbers double their own, the unfortunate 
Thurians underwent one of the most bloody defeats 
recorded in Grecian history. Out of their 14,000 
men, 10,000 were slain, under merciless order from 
the Lucanians to give no quarter. The remainder 
contrived to flee to a hill near the sea-shore, from 
whence they saw a fleet of ships of war coasting 
along at no great distance. Distracted with terror, 
they were led to fancy, or to hope, that these were 
the ships expected from Rhegium to their aid ; 
though the Rhegines would naturally send their 
ships, when demanded, to Thurii, on the Tarentine 
Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Lius. Under this 
impression, 1000 of them swam off from the shore 
to seek protection on ship-board. But they found 
themselves, unfortunately, on board the fleet of 
Leptines, brother and admiral of Dionysius, come 
for the express purpose of aiding the Lucanians. 
With a generosity not less unexpected than honour- 
able, this officer saved their lives, and also, as it 
would appear, the lives of all the other defenceless 
survivors; persuading or constraining the Lucanians 
to release them, on receiving one mina of silver per 
man!. 

This act of Hellenic sympathy restored three or 


appears the true reading : it is an acute conjecture proposed by Niebuhr 
(Romisch. Geschicht. i. p. 96) in place of the words—SovAdpevos Aadp 
cal roAw ev8aipova modtopxncat, 


Diodor. xiv. 102. 
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four thousand citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead Preah expe: 
of leaving them to be massacred or sold by the Dionysius 
against the 
barbarous Lucanians, and procured the warmest italict 
; ; k 
esteem for Leptines personally among the Thurians eepeeetal 


and other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred the strong *peyent 
displeasare of Dionysius, who now proclaimed open- sicges Kau- 
ly his project of subjugating these Greeks, and was 
anxious to encourage the Lucanians as indispensable 
allies. Accordingly he dismissed Leptines, and 
named as admiral his other brother Thearides. He 
then proceeded to conduct a fresh expedition ; no 
longer intended against Rhegium alone, but against 
all the Italiot Greeks. He departed from Syracuse 
with a powerful force—20,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
with which he marched by land in five days to 
Messéné ; his fleet under Thearides accompanying 
him—40 ships of war, and 300 transports with pro- 
visions. Having first successfully surprised and 
captured near the Lipari isles a Rhegian squadron 
of ten ships, the crews of which he constituted 
prisoners at Messéné, he transported his army 
across the strait into Italy, and laid siege to Kau- 
lonia—on the eastern coast of the peninsula, and 
conterminous with the northern border of his allies 
the Lokrians. He attacked this place vigorously, 
with the best siege machines which his arsenal 
furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered United 
their united force to relieve it. Their chief centre ftalpt chias 
of action was Kroton, where most of the Syracusan Oreck? #¢ 


vances to 
exiles, the most forward of all champions in the Televe te 
cause, were now assembled. One of these exiles, on area 
Heléris (who had before been named general by the guard is de. 
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Rhegines), was entrusted with the command of the 
collective army; an arrangement neutralising all 
local jealousies. Under the cordial sentiment pre- 
vailing, an army was mustered at Kroton, estimated 
at 25,000 foot and 2000 horse; by what cities 
furnished, or in what proportions, we are unable to 
say’. At the head of these troops, Heléris ‘marched 
southward from Kroton to the river Elleporus not 
far from Kaulonia; where Dionysius, raising the 
siege, met him*. He was about four miles anda 
half from the Krotoniate army, when he learnt from 
his scouts that Heldris with a chosen regiment of 
500 men (perhaps Syracusan exiles like himself), 
was considerably in advance of the main body. 
Moving rapidly forward in the night, Dionysius 
surprised this advanced guard at break of day, com- 
pletely isolated from the rest. Heldris, while he 
despatched instant messages to accelerate the 
coming up of the main body, defended himself with 
his small band against overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. But the odds were too great. After an 
heroic resistance, he was slain, and his companions 
nearly all cut to pieces, before the main body, though 
they came up at full speed, could arrive. 

The hurried pace of the Italiot army, however, 
though it did not suffice to save the general, was of 
fatal eficacyin deranging their own soldierlike array. 
Confused and disheartened by finding that Heldris 
was slain, which left them without a general to di- 
rect the battle or restore order, the Italiots fought 


* Diodor. xiv. 103. 
? Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name of this river: Diodorus calls 
it the river Heléris, 
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for some time against Dionysius, but were at length 
defeated with severe loss. They effected their retreat 
from the field of battle to a neighbouring eminence, 
very difficult to attack, yet destitute of water and 
provisions. Here Dionysius blocked them up, with- 
out attempting an attack, but keeping the strictest 
guard round the hill during the whole remaining 
day and the ensuing night. The heat of the next 
day, with total want of water, so subdued their 
courage, that they sent to Dionysius a herald with 
propositions, entreating to be allowed to depart on 
a stipulated ransom. But the terms were peremp- 
torily refused ; they were ordered to lay down their 
arms, and surrender at discretion. Against this 
terrible requisitiou they stood out yet awhile, until 
the increasing pressure of physical exhaustion and 
suffering drove them to surrender, about the eighth 
hour of the day'. 

More than 10,000 disarmed Greeks descended 
from the hill and defiled before Dionysius, who 
numbered the companies as they passed with a 
stick. As his savage temper was well known, they 
expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. 
So much the greater was their astonishment and 
delight, when they found themselves treated not 
merely with lenity, but with generosity®. Dionysius 
released them all without even exacting a ransom ; 
and concluded a treaty with most of the cities to 
which they belonged, leaving their autonomy un- 

; Diodor. xiv. 105, mapeSwxay advrovs rept oyddnv Spay, f3n ra 
CTwpata Tapeiuevot. 


* Diodor. xiv. 105. Kal mdvrwv airou tromrevévrav rd Onpiddes, 
> ¢ 
Touvartioy éhdyn mavroy émeieataros. 
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disturbed. He received the warmest thanks, ac- 
companied by votes of golden wreaths, from the 
prisoners as well as from the cities ; while among 
the general public of Greece, the act was hailed as 
forming the prominent glory of his political life’. 
Such admiration was well deserved, looking to the 
laws of war then prevalent. 

With the Krotoniates and other Italiot Greeks 
(except Rhegium and Lokri) Dionysius had had no 
marked previous relations, and therefore had not 
contracted any strong personal sentiment either of 
antipathy or favour. With Rhegium and Lokri, 
the case was different. To the Lokrians he was 
strongly attached: against the Rhegines his ani- 
mosity was bitter and implacable, manifesting itself 
in a more conspicuous manner by contrast with his 
recent dismissal of the Krotoniate prisoners ; a pro- 
ceeding which had been probably dictated, in great 
part, by his anxiety to have his hands free for the 
attack of isolated Rhegium. After having finished 
the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he 
marched against that city, and prepared to besiege 
it. ‘The citizens, feeling themselves without hope 
of succour, and intimidated by the disaster of their 
Italiot allies, sent out heralds to beg for moderate 
terms, and imploring him to abstain from extreme 
or unmeasured rigour?. For the moment, Dionysius 
seemed to comply with their request. He granted 


1 Piodor. xiv. 105. nal cyeddv rovr’ Soke mparrew ev ro Civ Kdd- 
Atorov. 

Strabo, vi. p. 261. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 106. «at mapaxadécat pndey mepi aitav imép ave 
Opwroyv BovreverOa. 
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them peace, on condition that they should surrender 
all their ships of war, seventy in number—that they 
should pay to him 300 talents in money—and that 
they should place in his hands 100 hostages. All 
these demands were strictly complied with; upon 
which Dionysius withdrew his army, and agreed to 
spare the city’. 

His next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and 
Hipponium ; two cities which seem between them 
to have occupied the whole breadth of the Calabrian 
peninsula, immediately north of Rhegium and 
Lokri; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium 
on or near the western. Both these cities he be- 


B.c. 38]. 
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them, in the hopeless circumstances of the case, 
made any strenuous resistance. He then caused 
the inhabitants of both of them, such at least as 
did not make their escape, to be transported to Sy- 
racuse, where he domiciliated them as citizens, 
allowing them five years of exemption from taxes’. 
To be a citizen of Syracuse meant, at this moment, 
to be a subject of his despotism, and nothing more: 
how he made room for these new citizens, or fur- 
nished them with lands and houses, we are unfor- 
tunately not informed. But the territory of both 
these towns, evacuated by its free inhabitants 
(though probably not by its slaves, or serfs), was: 
handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their 
city. That favoured city, which had accepted his 
offer of marriage, was thus immensely enriched both 
in lands and in collective property. Here again it 
would have been interesting to hear what measures 
’ Diodor. xiv. 106. ? Diodor. xiv. 106, 107. 
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were taken to appropriate or distribute the new 
lands ; but our informant is silent. 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse, 
not only all Sicily’ (to use the language of Plato), 
but even no inconsiderable portion of Italy. Such 
wholesale changes of domicile and property must 
probably have occupied some months ; during which 
time the army of Dionysius seems never to have- 
quitted the Calabrian peninsula, though he himself 
may probably have gone for a time in person to 
Syracuse. It was soon seen that the depopulation 
of Hipponium and Kaulonia was intended only as 
a prelude to the ruin of Rhegium. Upon this 
Dionysius had resolved. The recent covenant into 
which he had entered with the Rhegines, was only 
a fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping 
them into a surrender of their navy, in order that 
he might afterwards attack them at greater advan- 
tage. Marching his army to the Italian shore of 
the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy him- 
self in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In the 
mean time, he sent a friendly message to the Rhe- 
gines, requesting them to supply him for a short 
time with provisions, under assurance that what 
they furnished should speedily be replaced from 
Syracuse. It was his purpose, if they refused, to 
resent it as an insult, and attack them ; if they con- 
sented, to consume their provisions, without per- 
forming his engagement to replace the quantity 
consumed ; and then to make his attack after all, 
when their means of holding out had been dimi- 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 D. Acovictos 8€ els play médw dOpoicas 
nacay ZtKeXiav iro codias, &c. 
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nished. At first the Rhegines complied willingly, 
furnishing abundant supplies. But the consump- 
tion continued, and the departure of the army was 
deferred—first on pretence of the illness of Diony- 
sius, next on other grounds—so that they at length 
detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. 
Dionysius now threw off the mask, gave back to 
them their hundred hostages, and laid siege to the 
town in‘form'. 

Regretting too late that they had suffered them- 
selves to be defrauded of their means of defence, 
the Rhegines nevertheless prepared to hold out 
with all the energy of despair. Phyton was chosen 
commander, the whole population was armed, and 
all the line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius 
made vigorous assaults, employing all the re- 
sources of his battering machinery to effect a breach. 
But he was repelled at all points obstinately, and 
with much loss on both sides: several of his ma- 
chines were also burnt or destroyed by opportune 
sallies of the besieged. In one of the assaults, Dio- 
nysius himself was seriously wounded by a spear 
thrust in the groin, from which he was long in re- 
covering. He was at length obliged to convert the 
siege into a blockade, and to rely upon famine alone 
for subduing these valiant citizens. For eleven 
months did the Rhegines hold out, against the pres- 
sure of want gradually increasing, and at last ter- 
minating in the agony and distraction of famine. 
We are told that a medimnus of wheat came to be 


' Diodor. xiv. 107, 108. Polysenus relates this stratagem of Diony- 
sius about the provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of 
Himera, and not of Rhegium (Polyen. v. 3, 10). 
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sold for the enormous price of five mine; at the 
rate of about 14/. sterling per bushel: every horse 
and every beast of burthen was consumed: at - 
length hides were boiled and eaten, and even the 
grass on parts of the wall. Many perished from 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength 
and energy. In this intolerable condition, they 
were constrained, at the end of near eleven months, 
to surrender at discretion. . 

Cruel treat- So numerous were these victims of famine, that 

ment of . : : : 

Phyton by Dionysius, on entering Rhegium, found heaps of 

Diss unburied corpses, besides 6000 citizens in the last 
stage of emaciation. All these captives were sent 
to Syracuse, where those who could provide a mina 
(about 3/1. 17s.) were allowed to ransom themselves, 
while the rest were sold as slaves. After such a 
period of suffering, the number of those who re- 
tained the means of ransom was probably very 
small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was de- 
tained with all his kindred, and reserved for a dif- 
ferent fate. First, his son was drowned, by order 
of Dionysius: next, Phyton himself was chained 
to one of the loftiest siege-machines, as a spectacle 
to the whole army. While he was thus exhibited 
to scorn, a messenger was sent to apprise him, that 
Dionysius had just caused his son to be drowned. 
‘* He is more fortunate than his father by one day,” 
was the reply of Phyton. After a certain time, the 
sufferer was taken down from this pillory, and led 
round the city, with attendants scourging and in- 
sulting him at every step ; while a herald proclaimed 
aloud, ‘‘ Behold the man who persuaded the Rhe- 
gines to war, thus signally punished by Dionysius!” 


6 
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Phyton, enduring all these torments with heroic 
courage and dignified silence, was provoked to ex- 
claim in reply to the herald, that the punishment 
was inflicted, because he had refused to betray the 
city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be over- 
taken. by the divine vengeance. At length the pro- 
longed outrages, combined with the noble demea- 
nour and high reputation of the victim, excited 
compassion even among the soldiers of Dionysius 
himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny for the 
purpose of rescuing Phyton. Under this fear he 
gave orders that the torments should be discon- 
tinued, and that Phyton with his entire kindred 
should be drowned’. 

The prophetic persuasion under which this un- 
happy man perished, that divine vengeance would 
soon overtake his destroyer, was noway borne out 
by the subsequent reality. ‘The power and prospe- 
rity of Dionysius underwent abatement by his war 
with the Carthaginians in 383 B.c., yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the 
misfortunes which fell thickly upon his son the 
younger Dionysius, more than thirty years after- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 112, ‘O 8€ Strwv, xara rHv troAtopxiay orparnyos 
ayabos yeyernpevos, kat xara tov GdXov Biov ératvovpevos, ovx dyevvas 
tréeueve thy eri ras TeheuTAS Tipwpiav’ GAN’ axaranAnKrov THY Wuyny 
guidtas, xal Body, Gre ryv wmddww ov Bovdnbeis mpodsovvar Atovvoin 
Tuyxaves THs Tiywpias, HY alr@ Td Batpduay exeivo OUvTdpas éemoTncet’ 
dore yy dperyy ravdpds Kal mapa trois orparidtas rov Atovuciov 
karehecioOat, kai tivas dn OopuBeiv. “O 8€ Asovvcrtos, evrAaBnbeis py 
TIES TOY OTparioray droroApnowow éLaprd lew rov Dvrava, mavoedpevos 
THs Tinwplas, karendvrwce Tov GTuxy perd THs ovyyeveias. Otros pev 
oly dvativs rijs dperis exvdpors mepterece tipwplats, Kai moAXovs eae 
kal rére réy ‘EXAnvwy rols adynoavras thy cuphopay, cai pera TavTa 
Tamras rovs Opnyncovras TO THs Tepimereias eeervov. 
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sold for the enormous price of five mine; at the 
rate of about 14/. sterling per bushel: every horse 
and every beast of burthen was consumed: at - 
length hides were boiled and eaten, and even the 
grass on parts of the wall. Many perished from 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength 
and energy. In this intolerable condition, they 
were constrained, at the end of near eleven months, 
to surrender at discretion. . 

So numerous were these victims of famine, that 
Dionysius, on entering Rhegium, found heaps of 
unburied corpses, besides 6000 citizens in the last 
stage of emaciation. All these captives were sent 
to Syracuse, where those who could provide a mina 
(about 3/. 17s.) were allowed to ransom themselves, 
while the rest were sold as slaves. After such a 
period of suffering, the number of those who re- 
tained the means of ransom was probably very 
small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was de- 
tained with all his kindred, and reserved for a dif- 
ferent fate. First, his son was drowned, by order 
of Dionysius: next, Phyton himself was chained 
to one of the loftiest siege-machines, as a spectacle 
to the whole army. While he was thus exhibited 
to scorn, a messenger was sent to apprise him, that 
Dionysius had just caused his son to be drowned. 
« He is more fortunate than his father by one day,’ 
was the reply of Phyton. After a ceptain tim 
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Phyton, enduring all these torments with heroic 
courage and dignified silence, was provoked to ex- 
claim in reply to the herald, that the punishment 
was inflicted because he had refused to betray the 
city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be over- 
taken. by the divine vengeance. At length the pro- 
longed outrages, combined with the noble demea- 
nour and high reputation of the victim, excited 
compassion even among the soldiers of Dionysius 
himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny for the 
purpose of rescuing Phyton. Under this fear he 
gave orders that the torments should be discon- 
tinued, and that Phyton with his entire kindred 
should be drowned’. 

The prophetic persuasion under which this un- 
happy man perished, that divine vengeance would 
soon overtake his destroyer, was noway borne out 
by the subsequent reality. The power and prospe- 
rity of Dionysius underwent abatement by his war 
with the Carthaginians in 383 B.c., yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the 
misfortunes which fell thickly upon his son the 
younger Dionysius, more than thirty years after- 
y. 112. ‘O 8€ vray, xara ry mo) topxiay orparnyos 
“9s, kal xara tov GAXov Biov ematvoujevos, ovn dyervas 
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wards, though they doubtless received a religious 
interpretation from contemporary critics, were pro- 
bably ascribed to acts more recent than the barba- 
rities inflicted on Phyton. But these barbarities, 
if not avenged, were at least laid to heart with pro- 
found sympathy by the contemporary world, and 
even commemorated with tenderness and pathos by 
poets. While Dionysius was composing tragedies 
(of which more presently) in hopes of applause in 
Greece, he was himself furnishing real matter of 
history, not less tragical than the sufferings of those 
legendary heroes and heroines to which he (in com- 
mon with other poets) resorted for a subject. Among 
the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggravated, 
which it is the melancholy duty of an historian of 
Greece to recount, there are few so revolting as 
the death of the Rhegine general ; who was not 
a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but an 
enemy in open warfare—of whom the worst that 
even Dionysius himself could say, was, that he had 
persuaded his countrymen into the war. And even 
this could not be said truly; since the antipathy 
of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old stand- 
ing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxos and 
Katana, if not to causes yet earlier—though the 
statement of Phyton may very probably be true, 
that Dionysius had tried to bribe him to betray 
Rhegium (as the generals of Naxos and Katana 
had been bribed to betray their respective cities), 
and was incensed beyond measure at finding the 
proposition repelled. The Hellenic war-practice 
was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both Athenians and 
Lacedemonians put to death prisoners of war by 
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wholesale, after the capture of Melos, after the 
battle of Augospotami, and elsewhere. But to make 
death worse than death by a deliberate and pro- 
tracted tissue of tortures and indignities, is not 
Hellenic ; itis Carthaginian and Asiatic. Dionysius 
had shown himself better than a Greek when he 
released without ransom the Krotoniate prisoners 
captured at the battle of Kaulonia; but he became 
far worse than a Greek, and worse even than his 
own mercenaries, when he heaped aggravated suf- 
fering, beyond the simple death-warrant, on the 
heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be de- 
stroyed' or dismantled. Probably he made over 
the lands to Lokri, like those of Kaulonia and Hip- 
ponium. The free Rhegine citizens had all been 
transported to Syracuse for sale ; and those who 
were fortunate enough to save their liberty by pro- 
viding the stipulated ransom, would not be allowed 
to come back to their native soil. If Dionysius 
was so zealous in enriching the Lokrians, as to 
transfer to them two other neighbouring town- 
domains, against the inhabitants of which he had 
no peculiar hatred—much more would he be dis- 
posed to make the like transfer of the Rhegine 
territory, whereby he would gratify at once his 
antipathy to the one state and his partiality to the 
other. It is true that Rhegium did not permanently 
continue incorporated with Lokri; but neither did 
Kaulonia nor Hipponium. The maintenance of all 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 258. émpavy 8 ody médw ovaay.,..... xaTacKdayat 
Auovicroy, &e. 
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the three transfers depended on the ascendency of 
Dionysius and his dynasty ; but for the time im- 
mediately succeeding the capture of Rhegium, the 
Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territory 
as well as of the two other townships, and thus 
possessed all the Calabrian peninsula south of the 
Gulf of Squillace. To the Italiot Greeks generally, 
these victories of Dionysius were fatally ruinous, be- 
cause the political union formed among them, for 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of the Lucanians 
from the interior, was overthrown, leaving each city 
to its own weakness and isolation’. 

The year 387, in which Rhegium surrendered, 
was also distinguished for two other memorable 
events ; the general peace in Central Greece under 
the dictation of Persia and Sparta, commonly called 
the peace of Antalkidas ; and the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls’. 

The two great ascendent powers in the Gre- 
cian world were now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and 
Dionysius in Sicily ; each respectively fortified by 
alliance with the other. I have already in a former 
chapter*® described the position of Sparta after 
the peace of Antalkidas; how greatly she gained 
by making herself the champion of that Persian 
rescript—and how she purchased, by surrendering 
the Asiatic Greeks to Artaxerxes, an empire on 
land equal to that which she had enjoyed before 
the defeat of Knidus, though without recovering 
the maritime empire forfeited by that defeat. 


' Polybius, ii. 39, 67. * Polybius, i. 6, 
Chap. LXXVI. Vol. X. 
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To this great imperial state, Dionysius in the 
west formed a suitable counterpart. His recent 
victories in Southern Italy had already raised his 
power to a magnitude transcending all the far-famed 
recollections of Gelon; but he now still farther ex- 
tended it by sending an expedition against Kroton. 
This city, the largest in Magna Grecia, fell under 
his power ; and hesucceeded in capturing, by surprise 
or bribery, even its strong citadel, on a rock over- 
hanging the sea’. He seems also to have advanced 
yet farther with his fleet to attack Thurii; which 
city owed its preservation solely to the violence 
of the north winds. He plundered the temple of 
Héré near Cape Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton. 
Among the ornaments of this temple was one of 
pre-eminent beauty and celebrity, which at the 
periodical festivals was exhibited to admiring spec- 
tators ; a robe wrought with the greatest skill, and 
decorated in the most costly manner, the votive 
offering of aSybarite named Alkimenes. Dionysius 
sold this robe to the Carthaginians. It long remained 
as one of the permanent religious ornaments of their 
city, being probably dedicated to the honour of 
those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for wor- 


! Livy has preserved the mention of this important acquisition of 
Dionysius (xxiv. 3). 

“Sed arx Crotonis, uni parte imminens mari, alterA vergente in 
agrum, situ tantum naturali quondam munita, postea et muro cincta 
est, qua per aversas rupes ab Dionysio Sicilise tyranno per dolum fuerat 
capta.”’ 

Justin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. 

We may, with tolerable certainty, refer the capture to the present 
part of the career of Dionysius. 

See also Zhan, V. H. xi. 61. 
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ship; whom (as I have before stated) the Cartha- 
ginians were about this time peculiarly anxious to 
propitiate, in hopes of averting or alleviating the 
frightful pestilences wherewith they had been so 
often smitten. They purchased the robe from Dio- 
nysius at the prodigious price of 120 talents, or 
about 27,600/. sterling'. Incredible as this sum 
may appear, we must recollect that the honour done 
to the new Gods would be mainly estimated accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the sum laid out. As the 
Carthaginians would probably think no price too 
great to transfer an unrivalled vestment from the 
wardrobe of the Lakinian Héré to the newly-esta- 
blished temple and worship of Démétér and Perse- 
phoné in their city—so we may be sure that the 
loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation of the 
holy place, would deeply humiliate the Krotoniates, 
and with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who fre- 
quented the Lakinian festivals. 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, 
with a citadel near the sea capable of being held. by 
a separate garrison, Dionysius divested the inhabit- 
ants of their southern possession of Skylletium, 
which he made over to aggrandize yet farther the 
town of Lokri®. Whether he pushed his conquests 
farther along the Tarentine Gulf so as to acquire 
the like hold on Thurii or Metapontum, we cannot 
say. But both of them must have been overawed 


? Aristotel. Auscult. Mirab. s. 96; Athensus, xii. p. 541; Diodor. 
xiv. 77. 
Polemon specified this costly robe, in his work Hep! ray ey Kapynddre 


3 Strabo, vi. p. 261. 
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by the rapid extension and near approach of his 
power; especially Thurii, not yet recovered from 
her disastrous defeat by the Lucanians. 

Profiting by his maritime command of the Gulf, 
Dionysius was enabled to enlarge hisambitious views 
even to distant ultramarine enterprises. To escape 
from his long arm, Syracusan exiles were obliged 
to flee to a greater distance, and one of their divi- 
sions either founded, or was admitted into, the city 
of Ancona, high up the Adriatic Gulf’. On the 
other side of that Gulf, in vicinity and alliance 
with the Illyrian tribes, Dionysius on his part 
sent a fleet, and established more than one settle- 
ment. To these schemes he was prompted by 
a dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molossians, 
named Alketas, who, residing at Syracuse as an 
exile, had gained his confidence. He founded the 
town of Lissus (now Alessio) on the Illyrian coast, 
considerably north of Epidamnus ;. and he assisted. 
the Parians in their plantation of two Grecian set- 
tlements, in sites still farther northward up the 
Adriatic Gulf—the islands of Issa and Pharos. His 
admiral at Lissus defeated the neighbouring Illyrian | 
coast-boats, which harassed these newly-settled 
Parians ; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, 
he maintained an intimate alliance, and even fur- 
nished a large number of them with Grecian pauo- 
plies. It is affirmed to have been the purpose of 
Dionysius and Alketas to employ these warlike 

1 Strabo, v. p. 241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, 
said to have been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by 
Dionysius the younger during the first years of his reign—according to 


Diodorus (xvi. 5)—must have been really founded by the elder Diony- 
sius, near about the time to which we have now reached. 
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barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring 
Alketas to his Molossian principality ; next in pil- 
laging the wealthy temple of Delphi—a scheme far- 
reaching, yet not impracticable, and capable of 
being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circum- 
stances favoured its execution. The invasion of 
Epirus was accomplished, and the Molossians were 
defeated in a bloody battle, wherein 15,000 of them 
are said to have been slain. But the ulterior pro- 
jects against Delphi were arrested by the interven- 
tion of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and 
prevented all farther march southward’. Alketas 
however seems to have remained prince of a por- 
tion of Epirus, in the territory nearly opposite to 

Korkyra; where we have already recognised him, 
in a former chapter, as having become the dependent 
of Jason of Pherz in Thessaly. 

_ Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius 
about this time was a maritime expedition along 
the coasts of Latium, Etruria, and Corsica; partly 
under colour of repressing the piracies committed 
from their maritime cities ; but partly also, for the 
purpose of pillaging the rich and holy temple of 
Leukothea, at Agylla or its sea-port Pyrgi. In 
this he succeeded, stripping it of money and pre- 
cious ornaments to the amount of 1000 talents. 
The Agyllzans came forth to defend their temple, 
but were completely worsted, and lost so much 
both in plunder and in prisoners, that Dionysius, 
after returning to Syracuse and selling the prisoners, 
obtained an additional profit of 500 talents?. 


’ Diodor, xv. 13, 14. 
? Diodor xv. 14; Strabo, v. p. 226; Servius ad Virgil. Aneid. x. 184, 
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Such was the military celebrity now attained by 
Dionysius’, that the Gauls from Northern Italy, 
who had recently sacked Rome, sent to proffer their 
alliance and aid. He accepted the proposition ; 
from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries whom 
we afterwards find in his service as mercenaries, 
may take their date. His long arms now reached 
from Lissus on one side to Agylla on the other. 
Master of most of Sicily and much of Southern 
Italy, as well as of the most powerful standing 
army in Greece—the unscrupulous plunderer of the 
‘holiest temples everywhere*—he inspired much 
terror and dislike throughout Central Greece. He 
was the more vulnerable to this sentiment, as he 
was not only a triumphant prince, but also a tragic 
poet ; competitor, as such, for that applause and 
admiration which no force can extort. Since 
none of his tragedies have been preserved, we can 
form no judgement of our own respecting them. 
Yet when we learn that he had stood second or 
third, and that one of his compositions gained even 
the first prize at the Lenzan festival at Athens’, 
in 368-367 s.c.—the favourable judgement of an 
Athenian audience affords good reason for pre- 
suming that his poetical talents were considerable. 


1 Justin, xx. 5; Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 20. 

4 See Pseudo-Aristotel. Ceconomic. ii. 20-41; Cicero, De Natur. 
Deor. iii. 34, 82, 85: in which passages, however, there must be seve- 
ral incorrect assertions as to the actual temples pillaged ; for Dionysius 
could not have been in Peloponnesns to rob the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, or of Asculapius at Epidaurus. 

Athenzeus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 
the temple of Hsculapius at Syracuse of a valuable golden table; which 
is far more probable. 

* Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 
367 B.C. 
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During the years immediately succeeding 387 B.c., 
however, Dionysius the poet was not likely to re- 
ceive an impartial hearing anywhere. For while on 
the one hand his own circle would applaud every 
word—on the other hand, a large proportion of in- 
dependent Greeks would be biassed against what 
they heard by their fear and hatred of the author. 
If we believed the anecdotes recounted by Diodorus, 
we should conclude not merely that the tragedies 
were contemptible compositions, but that the irri- 
tability of Dionysius in regard to criticism was ex- 
agcerated even to silly weakness. The dithyram- 
bic poet Philoxenus, a resident or visitor at Syra- 
cuse, after hearing one of these tragedies privately 
recited, was asked his opinion. He gave an un- 
favourable opinion, for which he was sent to prison! : 
on the next day the intercession of friends procured 
his release, and he contrived afterwards, by delicate 
wit and double-meaning phrases, to express an in- 
offensive sentiment without openly compromising 
truth. At the Olympic festival of 388 s.c., Diony- 
sius had sent some of his compositions to Olym- 
pia, together with the best actors and chorists to 
recite them. But so contemptible were the poems 
(we.are told), that in spite, of every advantage of 
recitation, they were disgracefully hissed and ridi- 
culed ; moreover the actors in coming back to Sy- 
racuse were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship 
ascribed all the suffering of their voyage to the bad- 
ness of the poems entrustedtothem. The flatterers 
of Dionysius, however (it is said), still continued to 


1 See a different version of the story about Philoxenus im Plutarch, 
De Fortun, Alexand. Magni, p. 334 C. 


—— 
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extol his genius, and to assure him that his ultimate 
success as a poet, though for a time interrupted by 
envy, was infallible ; which Dionysius believed, and 
continued to compose tragedies without being dis- 
heartened’, 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty 
men at the expense of the princely poet, we may 
trace some important matter of fact. Perhaps in 
the year 388 B.c., but certainly in the year 384 B.c. 
(both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent tra- 
gedies to be recited, and chariots to run, before the 
crowd assembled in festival at Olympia. The year 
387 B.c. was a memorable year both in Central 
Greece and in Sicily. In the former, it was sig- 
nalised by the momentous peace of Antalkidas, 
which terminated a general war of eight years’ 
standing: in the latter, it marked the close of the 
Italian campaign of Dionysius, with the defeat and 
humiliation of Kroton and the other Italiot Greeks, 
and subversion of three Grecian cities,—Hippo- 
nium, Kaulonia, and Rhegium—the fate of the 
Rhegines having been characterised by incidents 
most pathetic and impressive. The first Olympic 
festival which occurred after 387 B.c. was accord- 
ingly a distinguished epoch. The two festivals im- 
mediately preceding (those of 392 B.c. and 388 B.c.) 
having been celebrated in the midst of a general war, 
had not been visited by a large proportion of the 
Hellenic body ; so that the next ensuing festival, the 
99th Olympiad in 384 8.c., was stamped with a 
peculiar character (like the 90th Olympiad* in 


1 Diodor. xiv. 109; xv. 6. 
* See Vol. VII. of this History, Ch. lv. p. 71 seqq. 
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420 s.c.) as bringing together in religious fraternity 
those who had long been separated’. To every 
ambitious Greek (as to Alkibiades in 420 s.c.) it 
was an object of unusual ambition to make indi- 
vidual figure at such a festival. To Dionysius, the 
temptation was peculiarly seductive, since he was 
triumphant over all neighbouring enemies—at the 
pinnacle of his power—and disengaged from all war 
requiring his own personal command. Accordingly 
he sent thither his Theéry, or solemn legation for 
sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, furnished 
with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided 
with splendid tents to serve for their lodging on the 
sacred ground of Olympia. He farther sent several 
chariots-and-four to contend in the regular chariot 
races: and lastly, he also sent reciters and chorists, 
skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own 
poetical compositions before such as were willing to 
hear them. We must remember that poetical reci- 
tation was not included in the formal programme 
of the festival. 

All this prodigious outfit, under the superin- 
tendence of Thearides, brother of Dionysius, was 
exhibited with dazzling effect before the Olympic 
crowd. No name stood so prominently and osten- 
tatiously before them as that of the despot of Sy- 
racuse. Every man, even from the most distant 
regions of Greece, was stimulated to inquire into 
his past exploits and character. There were pro- 

1 See above, in this work, Vol. X. Ch. lxxvii. p. 104. I have already 
noticed the peculianty of this Olympic festival of 384 B.c., in reference 
to the position and sentiment of the Greeks in Peloponnesus and Asia. 


I am now obliged to notice it again, in reference to the Greeks of Sicily 
and Italy—especially to Dionysius. 
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bably many persons present, peculiarly forward in 
answering such inquiries—the numerous sufferers, 
from Italian and Sicilian Greece, whom his con- 
quests had thrown into exile; and their answers 
would be of a nature to raise the strongest antipathy 
against Dionysius. Besides the numerous depo- 
pulations and mutations of inhabitants which he 
had occasioned in Sicily, we have already seen that 
he had, within the last three years, extinguished 
three free Grecian communities—Rhegium, Kau- 
lonia, Hipponium ; transporting all the inhabitants 
of the two latter to Syracuse. In the case of Kau- 
lonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to im- 
press its recent extinction vividly upon the spec- 
tators. ‘The runner who gained the great prize in 
the stadium, in 384.8s.c., was Dikon, a native of 
Kaulonia. He was a man pre-eminently swift of 
foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories 
in the stadium, and always proclaimed (pursuant to 
custom) along with the title of his native city— 
“Dikon the Kauloniate.”’ To hear this well-known 


1 99 


runner now proclaimed as ‘‘ Dikon the Syracusan’, 


' Diodor. xv. 14. Tapa & "HAelos ‘OAvpmas FxOn éevvernxdorn 
éwarn (B.C. 384), xa’ fu évixa oradioy Aixwy Supaxavacos. 

Pausanias, vi. 3, 5. Aixwy 3¢ 6 KaddAupSpdérov mevre pev Tvbot 
Spuou vixas, tpeis 3€ dveiAero "IoOpiwy, recodpas dé ev Neue, xal 
‘Odupmaxds piay per ev maict, dv0 8€ dAXas dvdpav’ Kai of Kat dvdpiav- 
tes-loot rais vicars eioly ev ‘Odupmig’ madi pev 8) dvre atta Kavio- 
mdrn, kabdrep ye kai Ry, Umnptev avayopevOnvar ro 8é and 
Tovrou Supaxovatoy avrov dynydpevcey ent ypnpact. 

Pausanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself 
to be proclaimed as a Syracusan, and not as a Kauloniate. Such cor- 
Fuption did occasionally take place (compare another case of similar 
bribery, attempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted 
by the vanity of the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves the 
celebrity of a distinguished victor at Olympia. But in this instance, 
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gave painful publicity to the fact, that the free 
community of Kaulonia no longer existed,—and to 
the absorptions of Grecian freedom effected by 
Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central 
Greece, I have already dwelt upon the strong sen- 
timent excited among Grecian patriots by the peace 
of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made herself the 
ostentatious champion and enforcer of a Persian 
rescript, purchased by surrendering the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Great King. It was natural that this 
emotion should manifest itself at the next ensuing 
Olympic festival in 384 B.c., wherein not only Spar- 
tans, Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, but 
also Asiatic and Sicilian Greeks, were reunited after 
a long separation. The emotion found an eloquent 
spokesman in the orator Lysias. Descended from 
Syracusan ancestors, and once a citizen of Thurii', 
Lysias had peculiar grounds for sympathy with the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks. He delivered a public 
harangue upon the actual state of political affairs, - 
in which he dwelt upon the mournful present and 
upon the serious dangers of the future. ‘‘ The 
Grecian world (he said) is burning away at both 
extremities. Our eastern brethren have passed into 
slavery under the Great King, our western under 


the blame imputed to Dikon is more than he deserves. Kaulonia had 
been already depopulated and incorporated with Lokri; the inha- 
bitants being taken away to Syracuse and made Syracusan citizens 
(Diodor. xiv. 106). Dikon therefore could not have been proclaimed a 
Kauloniate, even had he desired it—when the city of Kaulonia no longer 
existed. The city was indeed afterwards re-established; and this cir- 
cumstance doubtless contributed to mislead Pausanias, who does not 
scem to have been aware of its temporary subversion by Dionysius. 
1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysia, p. 452, Reisk. 
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the despotism of Dionysius!. These two are the 
great potentates, both in naval force and in money, 
the real instruments of dominion?: if both of them 
combine, they will extinguish what remains of free- 
dom in Greece. They have been allowed to con- 
summate all this ruin unopposed, because of the 
past dissensions among the leading Grecian cities ; 
but it is now high time that these cities should 
unite cordially to oppose farther ruin. How can 
Sparta, our legitimate president, sit still while the 
Hellenic world is on fire and consuming? The 
misfortunes of our ruined brethren ought to be to 
us as our own. Let us not lie idle, waiting until 
Artaxerxes and Dionysius attack us with their 
united force: let us check their insolence at once, 
while it is yet in our power’,”’ 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment 
of this emphatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue, 
in the ancient sense of the word) delivered at Olym- 


pia by Lysias. But we see the alarming picture 


’ Lysias, Fragm. Orat. 33. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 52]. dpav otras 
dloypws Staxeruévny rv ‘EAAd8a, cal moda pev atrns dyvra trd TG 
BapBapw, roddas d€ wédets Ud TUpavywY avagrdrous yeyernpévas. 

? Lysias, Fr. Or. 33.l.c. "ExioracOe 8¢, Gri 9 pev apxn Toy Kpa- 
rourray ts Oadarrns, trav 8€ ypnuarwy Baoirers rapias’ ra 8€ rap 
"EXAneoy capata tov saravacba duvapevov’ vais 8€ moAXas avrés 
kextntat, moAdas 8€ 6 rupavvos THs TiKeXias. 

* Lysias, Orat. Frag. J.c. Oavpdatw 8é AaxeSaipoviovs mdvrav pd- 
Mira, rim more youn xpwpevot, kaoperny rHv ‘EAAdda mepropacw, 
nyepoves Ovres tay ‘EAA}vwv, ok adixws, &c. 

Ov yap adXorpias Bet ras TdHv dmodwAdTwv cupopas vopitew, adrN’ 
oixeias’ oF3 dvapeivat, ws dy én’ adrovs Huas al duvdpess 
Gudorepoy €AOwaoww, Grr Ews Ere ELeori, thy rovrar vBpsy 
kodvoat. 

I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this 
discourse of Lysias, without confining myself to the words. 
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of the time which he laboured to impress: Hellas 
already enslaved, both in the east and in the west, by 
the two greatest potentates of the age’, Artaxerxes 
and Dionysius—and now threatened in her centre 
by their combined efforts. To feel the full proba- 
bility of so gloomy an anticipation, we must recol- 
lect that only in the preceding year, Dionysius, 
already master of Sicily and of a considerable frac- 
tion of Italian Greece, had stretched his naval force 
across to Illyria, armed a host of Illyrian barba- 
rians, and sent them southward under Alketas 
against the Molossians, with the view of ultimately 
proceeding farther and pillaging the Delphian tem- 
ple. The Lacedzmonians had been obliged to send 
a force to arrest their progress*. No wonder then 
that Lysias should depict the despot of Syracuse as 
meditating ulterior projects against Central Greece ; 
and as an object not only of hatred for what he had 
done, but of terror for what he was about to do, in 
conjunction with the other great enemy from the 
east’. 


1 Diodor. xv. 23. of péysoro: ray rére duvacray, &c. 

2 Diodor. xv. 13. 

? Isokrates holds similar language, both about the destructive con- 
quests of Dionysius, and the past sufferings and present danger of 
Hellas, in his Orat. IV. (Panegyric.), composed about 380 s.c., and 
(probably enough) read at the Olympic festival of that year (s. 197). 
tows 8 dy xal ris €uns evnOeias wodXdoi xarayeAXaceay, ef SvoTvyias 
Gy8pav odvpoizny ev rotovras xatpois, év ols "Iradia péyv dvacraros 
yeyove, Sixedia 8€ xaradedovkwras (compare s. 145), rovavra: d€ médecs 
rois BapBdpas exdedovras, ra 8€ Aowra péepn trav ‘EAAHvoy ev Trois 
peyioros Kevduvess eoriv, 

Isokrates had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. He alludes 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Philippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms which 
appear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken (6pacvrepov rap 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian King) 
was out of reach. But the second—Dionysius— 
though not present in person, stood forth by his 
envoys and appurtenances conspicuous even to 
ostentation, beyond any man on the ground. His 
Thedry or solemn legation outshone every other by 
the splendour of its tents and decorations: his cha- 
riots to run in the races were magnificent: his 
horses were of rare excellence, bred from the Vene- 
tian stock, imported out of the innermost depths of 
the Adriatic Gulf’: his poems, recited by the best 
artists in Greece, solicited applause—by excellent 
delivery and fine choric equipments, if not by su- 
perior intrinsic merit. Now the antipathy against 
Dionysius was not only aggravated by all this dis- 
play, contrasted with the wretchedness of impove- 
rished exiles whom he had dispossessed—but was 
also furnished with something to strike at and vent 
itself upon. Of such opportunity for present ac- 
tion against a visible object, Lysias did not fail to 
avail himself. While he vehemently preached a 
crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, 
he at the same time pointed to the gold and purple 
tent before them, rich and proud above all its fel- 
lows, which lodged the brother of the despot with 
his Syracusan legation. He exhorted his hearers 
to put forth at once an avenging hand, in partial 
retribution for the sufferings of free Greece, by 
plundering the tent which insulted them by its 
GAwv). The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokrates, purports 
to be a letter to Dionysius; but it seems rather (to judge by the last 
words) to be the preface of a letter about to follow. Nothing distinct 


can be made out from it as it now stands. 
' Strabo, v. p. 212. 
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showy decorations. He adjured them to interfere 
and prevent the envoys of this impious despot 
from sacrificing or entering their chariots in the 
lists, or taking any part in the holy Pan-hellenic 
festival!. 

We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the 
spectators on the plain of Olympia felt with greater 
or less intensity the generous Pan-hellenic patriot- 
ism and indignation to which Lysias gave utter- 
ance. To what extent his hearers acted upon the 
unbecoming violence of his practical recommenda- 
tions—how far they actually laid hands on the 
tents, or tried to hinder the Syracusans from sacri- 
ficing, or impeded the bringing out of their chariots 
for the race—we are unable to say. We are told 
that some ventured to plunder the tents*: how 
much was effected we do not hear. It is certain 
that the superintending Eleian authorities would 
interfere most strenuously to check any such at- 
tempt at desecrating the festival, and to protect the 
Syracusan envoys in their tents, their regular sa- 
crifice, and their chariot-running. And it is far- 
ther certain, as far as our account goes, that the 
Syracusan chariots actually did run on the lists; 
because they were, though by various accidents, 


1 Dionys. Hal. p. 519. Jud. de Lysia. ’Eori 87 res aire ravpyupixos 
Adyos, €v @ meiBet TOUS "EAANVAS... 00000. exBaddrew Acovvctoy rov rupavvoy 
THS apxis, Kai ZeKxediay eAevOepaoat, Aptacbai re ths eyOpas avrixa 
pada, Gsaprdcavras thy Tov Tupdyvou oxy xpvo@ Te Kat moppupg kat 
Dr@ mrAovtw wOAAG Kexoopnpemny, &c. 

Diodor. xiv. 109. Avoias......mpoerpémero ra md7On ph mpoodexe- 
aGat trois iepois ayaa rots &£ adoeBeardrns rupavrides dreoradpevous 
Gewpovs. 

Compare Plutarch, Vit. x. Orator. p. 836 D. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 109. Sore revas rodkuqoas diopmd{ev ras oxnvas. 
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disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and broken 

in pieces’. 
To any one however who reflects on the Olympic 
festival, with all its solemnity and its competition 
for honours of various kinds, it will appear that the 
mere manifestation of so violent an antipathy, even 
though restrained from breaking out into act, would 
be sufficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. 
But the case would be far worse, when the poems 
of Dionysius came to be recited. These were vo- 
lunteer manifestations, delivered (like the harangue 
of Lysias) before such persons as chose to come 
and hear ; not comprised in the regular solemnity, 
nor therefore under any peculiar protection by the 
Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood forward of his 
own accord to put himself upon his trial as a poet 
before the auditors. Here therefore the antipathy 
against the despot might be manifested by the most 
unreserved explosions. And when we are told that 
the badness of the poems” caused them to be re- 
ceived with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the 
excellence of the recitation, it is easy to see that 
the hatred intended for the person of Dionysius was 
discharged upon his verses. Of course the hissers 
and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full 
licence of heaping curses upon his name and acts. 
Neither the best reciters of Greece, nor the best 
poems even of Sophokles or Pindar, could have 
any chance against such predetermined antipathy. 
And the whole scene would end in the keenest 
disappointment and humiliation, inflicted upon the 

* Diodor. xiv, 109. 7 Diodor. xiv. 109. 
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Syracusan envoys as well as upontheactors; being the 
only channel through which the retributive chastise- 
ment of Hellas could be made to reach the author. 

Though not present in person at Olympia, the 
despot felt the chastisement in his inmost soul. 
The mere narrative of what had passed plunged 
him into an agony of sorrow, which for some time 
seemed to grow worse by brooding on the scene, 
and at length drove him nearly mad. He was 
smitten with intolerable consciousness of the pro- 
found hatred borne towards him, even throughout 
a large portion of the distant and independent 
Hellenic world. He fancied that this hatred was 
shared by all around him, and suspected every one 
as plotting against his life. To such an excess of 
cruelty did this morbid excitement carry him, that 
he seized several of his best friends, under false 
accusations, or surmises, and caused them to be 
slain'. Even his brother Leptinés, and his ancient 
partisan Philistus, men who had devoted their lives 
first to his exaltation, and afterwards to his service, 
did not escape. Having given umbrage to him by 
an intermarriage between their families made with- 
out his privity, both were banished from Syracuse, 
and retired to Thurii in Italy, where they received 
that shelter and welcome which Leptinés had 
peculiarly merited by his conduct in the Lucanian 


1 Diodor. xv. 7. ‘O 8€ Atovictos, dxovgas rv TOY ronwarey Kara- 
Ppdmow, everrecev els trepBodrnv Aumns. "Act Sé paddAoy rov wdbous 
€riraoww AapSdvovros, panwdyis suabeots xarerxe THY Wuxhy avrod, 
xal POoveiy arg pdcxwy dravras, tovs pirous tradmrevev as éxiBov- 
AeVovras’ kal mépas, émt rocodTo mponAOe AUS Kai wapaxomys, Sore 
tay Pidwy sroddovs pev ext Wevdeow airias dvedeiv, ove drLyous 3¢ xal 
épuyddevcev’ dv ols fy Siuoros, xal Aerrims 6 adeddes, &c. 
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war. Theexile of Leptinés did not last longer than 
(apparently) about a year, after which Dionysius 
relented, recalled him, and gave him his daughter 
inmarriage. But Philistus remained in banishment 
more than sixteen years ; not returning to Syracuse 
until after the death of Dionysius the elder, and the 
accession of Dionysius the younger’. 

Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic 


festival of 384 8.c., together with its effect upon < 


the mind of Dionysius. Diodorus, while noticing 
all the facts, has cast an air of ridicule over them 
by recognising nothing except the vexation of Dio- 
nysius, at the ill success of his poem, as the cause 
of his mental suffering; and by referring to the 


1 For the banishment, and the return, of Philistus and Leptinés 
compare Diodor. xv. 7, and Plutarch, Dion. c. 11. Probably it was 
on this occasion that Polyxenus, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, took 
flight as the only means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c. 21). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptinés to be banished. Diodorus does not notice 
this incident ; yet it is not irreconcileable with his narrative. Plutarch 
does not mention the banishment of Leptinés, but only that of Phi- 
listus 


On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Phi- 
listus did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysius, while 
Diodorus states his return conjointly with that of Leptinés—not indi- 
cating any difference of time. Here I follow Plutarch’s statement as 
the more probable. 

There is however one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (Timoleon, 
c. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein 
that historian had dwelt, with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish 
and excessive, upon the melancholy condition of the daughters of Lep- 
tinés, “ who had fallen from the splendour of a court into a poor and 
mean condition.” How is this reconcileable with the fact stated by 
Diodorus, that Leptinés was recalled from exile by Dionysius after a 
short time, taken into favour again, and invested with command at the 
battle of Kronium, where he was slain? It seems difficult to believe 

that Philistus could have insisted with so much sympathy upon the pri- 


vations endured by the daughters of Leptinés, if the exile of the father 


had lasted only a short time. 


Dionysius. 
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years 388 B.c. and 3868.c., that which properly 
belongs to 384 8.c.' Now it is improbable, in the 


1 In a former chapter of this History (Vol. X. Ch. xxvii. p. 103), I 
have already shown grounds, derived from the circnstances of Central 
Greece and Persia, for referring the discourse of Lysias, just noticed, to 
Olympiad 99 or 384 B.c. I here add certain additional reasons, de- 
rived from what is said about Dionysius, towards the same conclusion. 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 B.c., the year of 
Olympiad 98, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, 
besieging Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled efforts 
to send a great display to this festival; a splendid legation with richly 
decorated tents, several fine chariots-and-four, and poems to be recited 
by the best actors. Ile states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong 
invective against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syra- 
cusan despot from sacrificing, and to plunder the rich tents. He then 
details how the purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point ; 
the fine tents were assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were broken, 
the poems were hissed, the ships returning to Syracuse were wrecked, 
&e. Yet in spite of this accumulation of misfortunes (he tells us) 
Dionysius was completely soothed by his flatterers (who told him that 
such envy always followed upon greatness), and did not desist from 
poctical efforts. 

Again, in xv. 6, 7, Diodorus describes the events of 386 B.c. Here 
he again tells us, that Dionysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, 
composed verses which were very indifferent—that he was angry with 
and punished Philoxenus and others who cniticised them freely—that 
he sent some of these compositions to be recited at the Olympic festi- 
val, with the best actors and reciters—that the poems, in spite of these 
advantages, were despised and derided by the Olympic audience—that 
Dionysius was distressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, 
and to the various severities and cruelties against his friends which have 
been already mentioned in my text. 

Now upon this we must remark :— 

1, The year 386 B.c. is not an Olympic year. Accordingly, the pro- 
ceedings described by Diodorus in xv. 6, 7, all done by Dionysius after 
his hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic 
year, 384 p.c. The year m which Dionysius was so deeply stung by 
the events of Olympia, must therefore have been 384 B.c., or Olym- 
piad 99 (relating to 388 B.c.). 

2. Compare Diodor. xiv. 109 with xv. 7. In the first passage, Dio- 
nysius is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display 
himself at Olympia in every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, &c.— 
and also as having undergone the signal insult from the orator Lysias, 
with the most disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this be is de- 
scribed to have borne with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by his 
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first place, that the poem of Dionysius,—him- 
self a man of ability and having every opportunity 
of profiting’ by good critics whom he had pur- 


flatterers. But, in xv. 7 (relating to 386 B.c., or more probably to 
384 B.c.) he is represented as having merely failed in respect to the 
effect of his poems; nothing whatever being said about display of any 
other kind, nor about an harangue from Lysias, nor insult to the envoys 
or the tents. Yet the simple repulse of the poems is on this occa- 
sion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a paroxysm of sorrow and 
madness. 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 
388 B.c., could be borne patiently by Dionysius—how are we to believe 
that he was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 B.c.? 
Surely it stands to reason that the violent invective of Lysias and the 
profound humiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same 
Olympic pheenomenon ; the former as cause, or an essential part of the 
cause—the latter as effect. The facts will then read consistently and 
in proper harmony. As they now appear in Diodorus, there is no ra- 
tional explanation of the terrible suffering of Dionysius described in 
xv. 7; it appears like a comic exaggeration of reality. 

3. Again, the prodigious efforts and outlay, which Diodorus affirms 
Dionysius to have made in 388 B.c. for display at the Olympic games 
—come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his 
Italian war, could hardly have had either leisure or funds to devote so 
much to the other purpose; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 
384 b.c., he was free from war, and had nothing to divert him from 
preparing with great efforts all the means of Olympic success. 

It appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated are nearly 
all correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B.c., or 
Olymp. 98—what properly belongs to 384 B.c., or Olymp. 99. Very 
possibly Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the 
former of the two Olympiads; but his signal efforts, with his insulting 
failure brought about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus, to whom we owe the citation from 
the oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it 
belongs. 

' Diodor. xv. 7. 8d xat mosnuara ypahew treornoaro pera rodAns 
crovdns, kai rovs év rovras 8dfay exovras pereméumero, Kai mporipav 
abrovs ouvdterpiBe, kai Tay moinparwy emsoratas Kal d:opOwras 
€ txev. 

The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some pe- 
culiar phrases which appeared in the verses of Dionysius: see Athe- 

heus, lil. p. 98. 
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posely assembled around him—should have been 
so ridiculously bad as to disgust an impartial audi- 
ence: next, it is still more improbable that a simple 
poetical failure, though doubtless mortifying to him, 
should work with such fearful effect as to plunge 
him into anguish and madness. To unnerve thus 
violently a person like Dionysius—deeply stained 
with the great crimes of unscrupulous ambition, 
but remarkablyexempt from infirmities—some more 
powerful cause is required ; and that cause stands 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full cir- 
cumstances of the Olympic festival of 384 8.c. He 
had accumulated for this occasion all the means of 
showing himself off, like Kroesus in his interview 
with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful 
man in the Hellenic world'; means beyond the 
reach of any contemporary, and surpassing even 
Hiero or Thero of former days, whose praises in 
the odes of Pindar he probably had in his mind. 
He counted, probably with good reason, that his 
splendid legation, chariots, and outfit of acting and 
recitation for the poems, would surpass everything 
else seen on the holy plain; and he fully expected 
such reward as the public were always glad to 
bestow on rich men who exhausted their purses in 
the recognised vein of Hellenic pious ostentation. 
In this high wrought state of expectation, what 
does Dionysius hear, by his messengers returning 
from the festival? That their mission had proved 


! Thucyd. vi. 16. Of yap “EAAnves wai trrép 8ivapw peilo pay ry 
rékw dvdpicuv, ro dup dtamperet ris Odvpriafe Oewpias (speech of 
Alkibiadés). 
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a total failure, and even worse than a failure; that 
the display had called forth none of the usual 
admiration, not because there were rivals on the 
ground equal or superior, but simply because it 
came from him; that its very magnificence had 
operated to render the explosion of antipathy 
against him louder and more violent; that his 
tents in the sacred ground had been actually as- 
sailed, and that access to sacrifice, as well as to 
the matches, had been secured to him only by 
the interposition of authority. We learn indeed 
that his chariots failed in the field by unlucky acci- 
dents; but ia the existing temper of the crowd, 
these very accidents would be seized as occasions 
for derisory cheering against him. To this we must 
add explesions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited 
by his poems, putting the reciters to utter shame. 
At the moment when Dionysius expected to hear 
the account of an unparalleled triumph, he is thus 
informed, not merely of disappointment, but of 
insults to himself, direct and personal, the most 
poignant ever offered by Greeks to a Greek, amidst 
the holiest and most frequented ceremony of the 
Hellenic world'. Never in any other case do we 
read of public antipathy, against an individual, 


' See a striking passage in the discourse called Archidamus (Or. vi. 
s. 111, 112) of Isokrates, in which the Spartans are made to feel keenly 
their altered position after the defeat of Leuktra: especially the in- 
supportable pain of encountering, when they attended the Olympic fes- 
tival, slights or disparagement from the spectators, embittered by open 
taunts from the re-established Messenians—instead of the honour and 
reverence which they had become accustomed to expect. 

This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 
Dionysius, when his envoys returned from the Olympic festival of 


B.C. 
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being carried to the pitch of desecrating by violence 
the majesty of the Olympic festival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes— 
not the mere ill-success of his poem—which pene- 
trated the soul of Dionysius, driving him into 
anguish and temporary madness. Though he had 
silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his 
mercenaries, ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save 
him from feeling its force, when thus emphatically 
poured forth against him by the free-spoken crowd 
at Olympia. 

It was apparently shortly after the peace of 
387 B.c., that Dionysius received at Syracuse the 
visit of the philosopher Plato'!. The latter—having 
come to Sicily on a voyage of inquiry and curiosity, 
especially to see Mount AStna—was introduced by 
his friends the philosophers of Tarentum to Dion, 
then a young man, resident at Syracuse, and bro- 


1 There are different statements about the precise year in which 
Plato was born: see Diogenes Laert. ui. 1-6. The accounts fluctuate 
between 429 and 428 B.c.; and Hermodorus (ap. Diog. L. iii. 6) ap- 
pears to have put it in 427 B.c.: see Corsini, Fast. Attic. uli. p. 230; 
Ast. Platon’s Leben. p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vil. p. 324) states himself to have been about (cyedov) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we 
accept as the date of his birth 428 B.c., he would be forty years of 
age in 388 B.C. 

It seems improbable that the conversation of Plato with Dion at 
Syracuse (which was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked 
und permanent influence on the character of the latter), and his inter- 
views with Dionysius, should have taken place while Dionysius was 
carrying on the Italian war or the siege of Rhegium. I think that the 
date of the interview must be placed after the capture of Rhegium in 
387 p.c. And the expression of Plato (given in 8 letter written more 
than thirty years afterwards) about his own age, is not to be taken as 
excluding the supposition that he might have been forty-one or forty- 
two when he came to Syracuse. 

Atheneeus (xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato. 
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ther of Aristomaché, the wife of Dionysius. Of 
Plato and Dion I shall speak more elsewhere : here 
I notice the philosopher only as illustrating the 
history and character of Dionysius. Dion, having 
been profoundly impressed with the conversation of 
Flato, prevailed upon Dionysius ta invite and talk 
with him also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon 
Justice and virtue, enforcing his doctrine that wicked 
men were inevitably miserable—that true happi- 
ness belonged only to the virtuous—and that despots 
could not lay claim to the merit of courage'. This 
meagre abstract does not at all enable us to follow 
the philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that 
he set forth his general views on social and _ politi- 
cal subjects with as much freedom and dignity of 
speech before Dionysius as before any simple citi- 
zen; and we are farther told, that the by-standers 
were greatly captivated by his manner and Jan- 
guage. Not so the despot himself. After one or 
two repetitions of the like discourse, he became not 
merely averse to the doctrine, but hostile to the per- 
son, of Plato. According to the statement of Dio- 
dorus, he caused the philosopher to be seized, taken 
down to the Syracusan slave-market, and there put 
up for sale as a slave at the price of 20 minz ; which 
his friends subscribed to pay, and thus released 
him. According to Plutarch, Plato himself was 
anxious to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a 
trireme which was about to convey home the Lace- 
demonian envoy Pollis. But Dionysius secretly 
entreated Pollis to cause him to be slain on the 
voyage—or at least to sell him asa slave. Plato 
' Plutarch, Dion, c. 5. | 
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was accordingly landed at Augina, and there sold. 
He was purchased. or repurchased, by Annikeris of 
Kyréné, and sent back to Athens. This latter is 
the more probable story of the two; but it seems 
to be a certain fact that Plato was really sold, and 
became for a moment a slave’. 

That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of 
Plato with repugnance, not less decided than that 
which the Emperor Napoleon was wont to show 
towards ideologists—was an event naturally to be 
expected. But that, not satisfied with dismissing 
the philosopher, he should seek to kill, maltreat, 
or disgrace him, illustrates forcibly the vindictive 
and irritable elements of his character, and shows 
how little he was likely to respect the lives of thuse 
who stood in his way as political opponents. 

Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new 
constructions, military, civil, and religious, at Sy- 
racuse. He enlarged the fortifications of the city 
by adding a new line of wall, extending along the 
southern cliff of Epipole, from Euryalus to the 
suburb called Neapolis ; which suburb was now, it 
would appear, surrounded by a separate wall of its 
own—or perhaps may have been so surrounded a 
few years earlier, though we know that it was un- 
fortified and open during the attack of Imilkon in 
396 B.c.*%. At the same time, probably, the fort at 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 5; Diodor. xv. 7; Diogen. Laert. iii. 17; Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Dion, c. 2. 

* Diodor. xiv. 63. It was in the construction of these extensive 
fortifications, seemingly, that Dionysius demolished the chapel which 
had been erected by the Syracusans in honour of Dioklés (Diodor. 
xili. 635). 

Serra di Falco (Antichita di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 107) thinks that Dio- 
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the Euryalus was enlarged and completed to the 
point of grandeur which its present remains indicate. 
The whole slope of Epipole became thus bordered 
and protected by fortifications, from its base at 
Achradina to its apex at Euryalus. And Syracuse 
now comprised five separately fortified portions,— 
Epipole, Neapolis, Tyché, Achradina, and Ortygia; 
each portion having its own fortification, though 
the four first were included within the same outer 
walls. Syracuse thus became the largest fortified 
city in all Greece; larger even than Athens in its 
then existing state, though not so large as Athens 
had been during the Peloponnesian war, while the 
Phaleric wall was yet standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius 
also enlarged the docks and arsenals so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for 200 men of war. He 
constructed spacious gymnasia on the banks of the 
river Anapus, without the city walls; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in 
honour of different gods’. 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as 
security to Syracuse, and conferred imposing cele- 
brity on the despot himself. They were dictated 
by the same aspirations as had prompted his osten- 
tatious legation to Olympia in 384 B.c.; a legation 
nysius constructed only the northern wall up the cliff of Epipol, not 
the southern. This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until 
the time of Hiero II. 

I dissent from him on this point. The passage here referred to in 
Diodorus affords to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Diony- 
mus constructed both the southern wall of Epipole and the fortification 
of Neapolis. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from 


what we read of the proceedings of Dion and Timolcon afterwards. 
' Diodor. xv. 13. 
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of which the result had been so untoward and into- 
lerable to his feelings. They were intended to 
console, and doubtless did in part console, the 
Syracusan people for the loss of their freedom. 
And they were further designed to serve as fuller 
preparations for the war against Carthage, which he 
was now bent upon renewing. He was obliged to 
look about for a pretext, since the Carthaginians 
had given him no just cause. But this, though an 
aggression, was a Pan-hellenic aggression’, calcu- 
lated to win for him the sympathies of all Greeks, 
philosophers as well as the multitude. And as the 
war was begun in the year immediately succeeding 
the insult cast upon him at Olympia, we may 
ascribe it in part to a wish to perform exploits such 
as might rescue his name from the like opprobrium 
in future. 

The sum of 1500 talents, recently pillaged from 
the temple at Agylla?, enabled Dionysius to fit out 
a large army for his projected war. Entering into 
intrigues with some of the disaffected dependencies 
of Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged them to revolt, 
and received them into his alliance. The Cartha- 
ginians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain 
no redress ; upon which they on their side prepared 
for war, accumulated a large force of hired foreign 
mercenaries under Magon, and contracted alliance 
with some of the Italiot Greeks hostile to Dionysius. 
Both parties distributed their forces so as to act 


' See Plato, Epist. vil. p. 333, 336—also some striking lines, ad- 
dressed by the poet Theokritus to Hiero IJ. despot at Syracuse in the 
succeeding century: Theokrit. xvi. 75-85. 

Dionysius—e{nre AaBeiy mpéhacw efAoyoyv rov modr€pov, &c. 

? Diodor. xv, 15. 
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partly in Sicily, partly in the adjoining peninsula 
of Italy ; but the great stress of war fell on Sicily, 
where Dionysius and Magon both commanded in 
person. After several combats partial and inde- 
cisive, a general battle was joined at a place called 
Kabala. The contest was murderous, and the brave- 
ry great on both sides; but at length Dionysius 
gained a complete victory. Magon himself and 
10,000 men of his army were slain; 5000 were 
made prisoners; while the remainder were driven 
to retreat to a neighbouring eminence, strong, but 
destitute of water. They were forced to send en- 
voys entreating peace; which Dionysius consented 
to grant, but only on condition that every Car- 
thaginian should be immediately withdrawn from 
all the cities in the island, and that he should be 
reimbursed for the costs of the war’. 

The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the 
terms offered, but stated (what was probably the 
truth), that they could not pledge themselves for 
the execution of such terms, without assent from 
the authorities at home. They solicited a truce of a 
few days, to enable them to send thither for instruc- 
tions. Persuaded that they could not escape, Dio- 
nysius granted their request. Accounting the eman- 
cipation of Sicily from the Punic yoke to be already 
a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted him- 
self on a pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. 
But this very confidence threw him off his guard and 
proved ruinous to him; as it happened frequently 
in Grecian military proceedings. The defeated 
Carthaginian army gradually recovered their spirits. 


1 Diodor. xv. 15. 
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In place of the slain general Magon, who was buried 
with magnificence, his son was named commander ; 
a vouth of extraordinary energy and ability, who so 
contrived to reassure and reorganise his troops, that 
when the truce expired, he was ready for a second 
battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken by 
surprise and not fully prepared. At least the for- 
tune of Dionysius had fled. In this second action, 
fought at a spot called Kronium, he underwent a 
terrible and ruinous defeat. His brother Leptinés, 
who commanded on one wing, was slain gallantly 
fighting ; those around him were defeated ; while 
Dionysius himself, with his select troops on the 
other wing, had at first some advantage, but was at 
length beaten and driven back. The whole army 
fled in disorder to the camp, pursued with merciless 
vehemence by the Carthaginians, who, incensed by 
their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor took 
prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies, of the 
defeated Syracusan army, are said to have been 
picked up for burial; the rest were only preserved 
by night and by the shelter of their camp’. 

B.c. 383. Such was the signal victory—the salvation of the 

Hecon- army, perhaps even of Carthage herself—gained at 


cludes 


peace with Kronium by the youthful son of Magon. Imme- 
age, . ° Py . 

on terms diately after it, he retired to Panormus. His army 
very unfa- 


vourableto Probably had been too much enfeebled by the 
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tory west of tions; moreover he himself had as yet no regular 
the river 


Fialybses, appointment as general. The Carthaginian autho- 
surrcnaere o,e ° ° 
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he cove- t f ki d Di : 
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Carthage. 1 Diodor. xv. 16, 17. 
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envoys with full powers. But Dionysius only ob- 
tained peace by large concessions ; giving up to 
Carthage Selinus with its territory, as well as half 
the Agrigentine territory—all that lay to the west 
of the river Halykus; and farther covenanting to 
pay to Carthage the sum of 1000 talents’. To 
these unfavonrable conditions Dionysius was con- 
strained to subscribe ; after having but a few days 
before required the Carthaginians to evacuate all 
Sicily, and pay the costs of the war. As it seems 
doubtful whether Dionysius would have so large a 
sum ready to pay down at once, we may reasonably 
presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by 
annual instalments. And we thus find confirmation 
of the memorable statement of Plato, that Dionysius 
became tributary to the Carthaginians’. 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as 
itis transmitted to us, that we hear scarcely any- 
thing about Dionysius for thirteen years after the 
peace of 383-382 B.c. It seems that the Cartha- 
ginians (in 379 B.c.) sent an armament to the 
southern portion of Italy for the purpose of re- 
establishing the town of Hipponium and its inha- 
bitants®. But their attention appears to have been 
withdrawn from this enterprise by the recurrence 
of previous misfortunes—fearful pestilence, and re- 
volt of their Libyan dependencies, which seriously 

1 Diodor. xv. 17. 

> Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 A. After reciting the advice which Dion 
and he had given to Dionysius the younger, he proceeds to say— érotuoy 
yap elvat, rovray yevouevov, roAv paAdov SovAwaacbat Kapyxndovious 
THs emt TédXwvos atrois yevouévns Bovdeius, GAN’ odx, domep viv 


» a , - 
Touvayrioy, 6 maryp avrov ddpov éragaro Héperv rois Bap- 
Ld . 
Baposs, &c. . 3 Diodor. xv. 24. 
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threatened the safety of their city. Again, Diony- 
sius also, during one of these years, undertook some 
operations, of which a faint echo reaches us, in this 
same Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He 
projected a line of wall across the narrowest portion 
or isthmus of the peninsula, from the Gulf of Skyl- 
letium to that of Hipponium, so as to separate the 
territory of Lokri from the northern portion of Italy, 
and secure it completely to his own control. Pro- 
fessedly the wall was destined to repel the incur- 
sions of the Lucanians ; but in reality (we are told) 
Dionysius wished to cut off the connection between 
Lokri and the other Greeks in the Tarentine Gulf. 
These latter are said to have interposed from with- 
out, and prevented the execution of the scheme ; 
but its natural difficulties would be in themselves 
no small impediment, nor are we sure that the wall 
was even begun’. 

During this interval, momentous events (re- 
counted in my previous chapters) had occurred in 
Central Greece. In 382 B.c., the Spartans made 
themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, and placed 
a permanent garrison in the Kadmeia. In 380 B.c., 
they put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus 
attaining the maximum of their power. But in 
379 B.c., there occurred the revolution at Thebes 
achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, who ex- 
pelled the Lacedeemonians from the Kadmeia. In- 
volved in a burdensome war against Thebes and 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 261; Pliny, H. N. ii. 10. The latter calls the isth- 
mus twenty miles broad, and says that Dionysius wished (intercisam) 
to cut it through: Strabo says that he proposed to wall it across (d:a- 
retxifesw), which is more probable. 
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Athens, together with other allies, the Lacedzemo- 
nians gradually lost ground, and had become much 
reduced before the peace of 371 3B.c., which left 
them to contend with Thebes alone. Then came 
the fatal battle of Leuktra which prostrated their 
military ascendency altogether. These incidents 
have been already related at large in former chapters. 
Two years before the battle of Leuktra, Dionysius 
sent to the aid of the Lacedemonians at Korkyra 
a squadron of ten ships, all of which were captured 
by Iphikrates ; about three years after the battle, 
when the Thebans and their allies were pressing 
Sparta in Peloponnesus, he twice sent thither a 
military force of Gauls and Iberians to reinforce 
her army. But his troops neither stayed long, nor 
rendered any very conspicuous service’. 

In this year we hear of a fresh attack by Diony- 
sius against the Carthaginians. Observing that 
they had been lately much enfeebled by pestilence 
and by mutiny of their African subjects, he thought 
the opportunity favourable for trying to recover 
what the peace of 383 s.c. had obliged him to re- 
linquish. A false pretence being readily found, he 
invaded the Carthaginian possessions in the west of 
Sicily with a large land force of 30,000 foot, and 
3000 horse ; together with a fleet of 300 sail, and 
store ships in proportion. After ravaging much of 
the open territory of the Carthaginians, he suc- 
ceeded in mastering Selinus, Entella, and Eryx— 
and then laid siege to Lilybeum. This town, close 
to the western cape of Sicily*, appears to have 
arisen as a substitute for the neighbouring town of 


* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 4, 33; vii. i. 20-28. Diodor. xv. 70. 
* Diodor. xxii. p. 304. 
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Motyé (of which we hear little more since its cap- 
ture by Dionysius in 396 B.c.), and to have become 
the principal Carthaginian station. He began to 
attack it by active siege and battering machines. 
But it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well 
defended, that he was forced to raise the siege and 
confine himself to blockade. His fleet kept the 
harbour guarded, so as to intercept supplies from 
Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he received 
intelligence that a fire had taken place in the port 
of Carthage whereby all her ships had been burnt. 
Being thus led to conceive that there was no 
longer any apprehension of naval attack from Car- 
thage, he withdrew his fleet from continuous watch 
off Lilybeum ; keeping 130 men of war near at 
hand, in the harbour of Eryx, and sending the 
remainder home to Syracuse. Of this incautious 
proceeding the Carthaginians took speedy advan- 
tage. The conflagration in their port had been 
much overstated. There still remained to them 
200 ships of war, which, after being equipped in 
‘silence, sailed across in the night to Eryx. Ap- 
pearing suddenly in the harbour, they attacked the 
Syracusan fleet completely by surprise ; and suc- 
ceeded, without serious resistance, in capturing 
and towing off nearly all of them. After so capital 
an advantage, Lilybeeum became open to reinforce- 
ment and supplies by sea, so that Dionysius: no 
longer thought it worth while to prosecute the 
blockade. On the approach of winter, both parties 
resumed the position which they had occupied before 
the recent movement’. . 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again 

1 Diodor. xv. 73; xvi. 5. 
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taking up arms, nor were the Sicilian dependencies 
of the Carthaginians at all cut down below that 
which they acquired by the treaty of 383 B.c. But 
he received (about January or February 367 B.c.) 
news of a different species of success, which gave 
him hardly less satisfaction than a victory by land 
or sea. In the Lenzan festival of Athens, one of 


his tragedies had been rewarded with the first prize. . 


A chorist who had been employed in the perform- 
ance—eager to convey the first intelligence of this 
success to Syracuse and to obtain the recompense 
which would naturally await the messenger—has- 
tened from Athens to Corinth, found a vessel just 
starting for Syracuse, and reached Syracuse by a 
straight course with the advantage of favourable 
winds. He was the first to communicate the news, 
and received the full reward of his diligence. Dio- 
nysius was overjoyed at the distinction conferred 
upon him; for though on former occasions he had 
obtained the second or third place in the Athenian 
competitions, he had never before been adjudged 
worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the 
Gods for the good news, he invited his friends to a 
splendid banquet, wherein he indulged in an un- 
usual measure of conviviality. But the joyous ex- 
citement, coupled with the effects of the wine, 
brought on an attack of fever, of which he shortly 
afterwards died, after a reign of 38 years’. 
Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, 
adventure, and danger, as that of Dionysius, must 
have left a constitution sufficiently exhausted to give 
way easily before acute disease. Throughout this 
1 Diodor. xv. 74. 
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long period he had never spared himself. He was 
a man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well 
as mental; always personally at the head of his 
troops in war—keeping a vigilant eye and a decisive 
hand upon all the details of his government at home 
—yet employing spare time (which Philip of Mace- 
don was surprised that he could find') in composing 
tragedies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly 
adjudged. His personal bravery was conspicuous, 
and he was twice severely wounded in leading his 
soldiers to assault. His effective skill as an ambi- 
tious politician—his military resource as a com- 
mander—and the long-sighted care with which he 
provided implements of offence as well as of de- 
fence before undertaking war,—are remarkable 
features in his character. The Roman Scipio Afri- 
canus was wont to single out Dionysius and Aga- 
thokles (the history of the latter begins about fifty 
years after the death of the former), both of them 
despots of Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest 
ability for action known to him—men who com- 
bined, in the most memorable degree, daring with 
sagacity®. This criticism, coming from an excel- 
lent judge, is borne out by the biography of both, 
so far as it comes to our knowledge. No other 
Greek can be pointed out, who, starting from a 
position humble and unpromising, raised himself to 
so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 

2 Polyb. xv. 35. As cai Hdmdcov Exiriwva pact, réy mperoy xararo- 
Aepnoavra Kapyndovious, épwrndévra, rivas trodapBaver wpayparice- 
rarous dvdpas yeyovévas Kal av vp roApnpordrovs, eitety, Tots wept 
"Ayadoxdea xal Acovvaroy rovs ZixeAcoras. 
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such striking military exploits abroad, and pre- 
served his grandeur unimpaired throughout the 
whole of a long life. Dionysius boasted that he 
bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by ada- 
mantine chains’; so powerful was his mercenary 
force—so firm his position in Ortygia—so com- 
pletely had the Syracusans been broken in to sub- 
jection. There cannot be a better test of vigour 
and ability than the unexampled success with which 
Dionysius and Agathokles played the game of the 
despot, and to a certain extent that of the con- 
queror. Of the two, Dionysius was the most fa- 
voured by fortune. Both indeed profited by one 
auxiliary accident, which distinguished Syracuse 
from other Grecian cities ; the local speciality of 
Ortygia. ‘That islet seemed expressly made to be 
garrisoned as a separate fortress,—apart from, as 
well as against, the rest of Syracuse,—having full 
command of the harbour, docks, naval force, and 
naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, se- 
veral peculiar interventions of the Gods in his 
favour, sometimes at the most critical moments: 
such was the interpretation put by his enemies (and 
doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated 
pestilences which smote the Carthaginian armies 
with a force far more deadly than the spear of the 
Syracusan hoplite. On four or five distinct occa- 
sions, during the life of Dionysius, we read of this 
unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in 
' Sicily and in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans 
untouched. Twice did it arrest the progress of 
Imilkon, when in the full career of victory ; once, 
' Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. 
VOL. XI. F 
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after the capture of Gela and Kamarina—a second 
time, when, after his great naval victory off Katana, | 
he had brought his numerous host under the walls 
of Syracuse, and was actually master of the open 
suburb of Achradina. On both these occasions 
the pestilence made a complete revolution in the 
face of the war; exalting Dionysius from impend- 
ing ruin, to assured safety in the one, and to un- 
measured triumph in the other. We are bound to 
allow for this good fortune (the like of which never 
befel Agathokles), when we contemplate the long 
prosperity of Dionysius', and when we adopt, as in 
justice we must adopt, the panegyric of Scipio 
Africanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means 
whereby Dionysius attained his prize, and kept it: 
those employed by Agathokles—analogous in spi- 
rit but of still darker colouring in the details—will 
appear hereafter. That Hermokrates—who had 
filled with credit the highest offices in the state and 
whom men had acquired the habit of following— 
should aspire to become despot, was no unusual 
phenomenon in Grecian politics ; but that Diony- 
sius should aim at mounting the same ladder, 
seemed absurd or even insane—to use the phrase 
of Isokrates*. If, then, in spite of such disadvantage 
he succeeded in fastening round his countrymen, 


1 The example of Dionysius—his long career of success and quiet 
death—is among those cited by Cotta in Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii. 33, 
81, 85) to refute the doctrine of Balbus, as to the providence of the 
gods and their moral government over human affairs. 

? Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) 8. 73. Atovicus......émibupnoas povap- 
xiae dAdyws Kai pavixds, kai rodpnoas dravra mparrew ra dépovra 
mpos Thy duvauy ravrny, &c. 
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accustomed to a free constitution as their birth- 
right, those ‘‘ adamantine chains’ which they were 
well.known to abhor—we may be sure that his plan 
of proceeding must have been dexterously chosen, 
and prosecuted with consummate perseverance and 
audacity ; but we may be also sure that it was ne- 
farious in the extreme. The machinery of fraud 
whereby the people were to be cheated into a tem- 
porary submission, as a prelude to the machinery 
of force whereby such submission was to be perpe- 
tuated against their consent—was the stock in trade 
of Grecian usurpers. But seldom does it appear 
prefaced by more impudent calumnies, or worked 
out with a Jarger measure of violence and spolia- 
tion, than in the case of Dionysius. He was indeed 
powerfully seconded at the outset by the danger of 
Syracuse from the Carthaginian arms. But his 
scheme of usurpation, far from diminishing such 
danger, tended materially to increase it, by dis- 
uniting the city at so critical a moment. Diony- 
sius achieved nothing in his first enterprise for 
the relief of Gela and Kamarina. He was forced 
to retire with as much disgrace as those previous 
generals whom he had so bitterly vituperated ; and 
apparently even with greater disgrace—since there 
are strong grounds for believing that he entered 
into traitorous collusion with the Carthaginians. 
The salvation of Svracuse, at that moment of peril, 
arose not from the energy or ability of Dionysius, 
but from the opportune epidemic which disabled 
Imilkon in the midst of a victorious career. 
Dionysius had not only talents to organise, and 
boldness to make good, a despotism more for- 
F 2 
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midable than anything known to contemporary 
Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep it 
unimpaired for 38 years. He maintained carefully 
those two precautions which Thucydides specifies 
as the causes of permanence to the Athenian 
Hippias, under similar circumstances—intimidation 
over the citizens, and careful organization, with 
liberal pay among his mercenaries’. He was tem- 
perate in indulgences ; never led by any of his ap- 
petites into the commission of violence*. This 
abstinence contributed materially to prolong his 
life, since many a Grecian despot perished through 
desperate feelings of individual vengeance pro- 
voked by his outrages. With Dionysius, all other 
appetites were merged in the love of dominion, at 
home and abroad; and of money as a means of 
dominion. To the service of this master-passion 
all his energies were devoted, together with those 
vast military resources which an unscrupulous 
ability served both to accumulate and to recruit. 
How his treasury was supplied, with the large exi- 
gences continually pressing upon it, we are but little 


1 Thucyd. vi. 55. dAda xai dia 7d mpdrepov Evinbes, rois pev troAtrats 
hoBepdy, rois 8€ emuovpos axpiBes, woAA@ TH wepidvre tov adodadovs 
éxparnoe (Hippias). 

On the liberality of the elder Dionysius to his mercenaries, see an 
allusion in Plato, Epistol. vi. p. 348 A. 

The extension and improvement of engines for warlike purposes, under 
Dionysius, was noticed as a sort of epoch (Athenzus de Machinis ap. 
Mathemat. Veteres, ed. Paris. p. 3. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, De Regibus, c. 2. “ Dionysius prior, et manu fortis, 
et belli peritus fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime 
libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi 
singularis perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitee, quem ejus insidiatorem putaret.”” 
To the same purpose Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20. 
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informed. We know however that his exactions 
from the Syracusans were exorbitant’; that he did 
not hesitate to strip the holiest temples; and that 
he left behind him a great reputation for ingenious 
tricks in extracting money from his subjects*. Be- 
sides the large garrison of foreign mercenaries by 
whom his orders were euforced, he maintained a 
regular body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, dis- 
seminated among the body of the citizens’. The 
vast quarry-prison of Syracuse was his work*. Both 
the vague general picture, and the fragmentary 
details which come before us, of his conduct to- 
wards the Syracusans, present to us nothing but an 
oppressive and extortionate tyrant, by whose fiat 
numberless victims perished ; more than 10,000 ac- 
cording to the general language of Plutarch®, He en- 
riched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries ; 
among which latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, 
thus recovering a fortune equal to or larger than that 
which his profligacy had dissipated®. But we hear also 


' Aristotel. Politic. v. 9, 5. 

2 Pseudo-Aristotel. Gconomic. ii. c. 21,42; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
ni. 34, 83, 84; Valerius Maxim. i. 1. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A; Ari- 
stotel. Politic. v.9,3. The titles of these spies— ai morayoryides xadov- 
pevac—as we read in Aristotle; or of roraywyeis—as we find in Plutarch 
—may perhaps both be correct. 

* Cicero in Verrem, v. 55, 143. 

* Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandr. Magni, p. 338 B. What were the 
enmes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and describes by the 
general words Asovuciov ra avoowwrara—and which he accuses Philistus 
of having intentionally omitted in his history—we cannot now tell 
(Pausan. i. 13,2: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named 
Amyntianus, contemporary with Pausanias, and among those perused 
by Photius (Codex, 131), had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and 
the Emperor Domitian. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 A; Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 6. 
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of acts of Dionysius, indicating a jealous and cruel 
temper, even towards near relatives. And it appears 
certain that he trusted no one, not eventhem!; that 
though in the field he was a perfectly brave man, yet 
his suspicion and timorous anxiety as to every one 
who approached his person, were carried to the most 
tormenting excess, and extended even to his wives, 
his brothers, his daughters. Afraid to admit any- 
one with a razor near to his face, he is said to have 
singed his own beard with a burning coal. Both 
his brother and his son were searched for con- 
cealed weapons, and even forced to change their 
clothes in the presence of his guards, before they 
were permitted to see him. An officer of the 
guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he was 
assassinating Dionysius, was put to death for 
this dream, as proving that his waking thoughts 
must have been dwelling upon such a project. And 
it has already been mentioned that Dionysius put 
to death the mother of one of his wives, on sus- 
picion that she had by incantations brought about 
the barrenness of the other—as well as the sons of 
a Lokrian citizen named Aristeides, who had re- 
fused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him 
his daughter in marriage’. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 D. Acovioros 8€ eis piay médtw abpoicas 
macay ZexeXlay Ud copias, rigrevay ovderi, poyis €o@On, &e. 

This brief, but significant expression of Plato, attests the excessive 
mistrust which haunted Dionysius, as a general fact; which is illus- 
trated by the anecdotes of Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. v. 20, 23; and De 
Officiis, i. 7; Plutarch, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

The well-known anecdote of Damoklés, and the sword which Diony- 
sius caused to be suspended over his head by a horsehair, in the midst 
of the enjoyments of the banquet, as an illustration how little was the 


value of grandeur in the midst of terror—is recounted by Cicero. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6. 
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Such were the conditions of existence—perpetual 
mistrust, danger even from the nearest kindred, 
enmity both to and from every dignified freeman, — 
and reliance only on armed barbarians or liberated 
slaves—which beset almost every Grecian despot, 
and from which the greatest despot of his age 
enjoyed no exemption. Though philosophers em- 
phatically insisted that such a man must be mise- 
rable’, yet Dionysius himself, as well as the great 
mass of admiring spectators, would probably feel 
that the necessities of his position were more than 
compensated by its awe-striking grandeur, and by 
the full satisfaction of ambitious dreams ; subject 
indeed to poignant suffering when wounded in the 
tender point, and when reaping insult in place of 
admiration, at the memorable Olympic festival of 
384 B.c., above-described. But the Syracusans, over 
whom he ruled, enjoyed no such compensation for 
that which they sutfered from his tax-gatherers— 
from his garrison of Gauls, Iberians, and Campa- 
nians, in Ortygia—from his spies——his prison—and 
his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse suffer alone. The reign of 
the elder Dionysius was desolating for the Hellenic 
population generally, both of Sicily and Italy. Sy- 
racuse became a great fortress, with vast military 
power in the hands of its governor, ‘‘ whose po- 

1 This sentiment, pronounced by Plato, Isokratés, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch, &c., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of Xe- 
nophon called Hiero—of which indeed it forms the text and theme. 
Whoever reads this picture of the position of a Grecian rupavvos, will 


see that it was scarcely possible for a man so placed to be other than a 
cruel and oppressive ruler. 
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licy’ it was to pack all Sicily into it;” while the 
remaining free Hellenic communities were de- 
graded, enslaved, and half depopulated. On this 
topic, the mournful testimonies already cited from 
Lysias and Isokrates, are borne out by the letters 
of the eye-witness Plato. In his advice, given to 
the son and successor of Dionysius, Plato empha- 
tically presses upon him two points: first, as to 
the Syracusans, to transform his inherited oppress- 
ive despotism into the rule of a king, governing 
gently and by fixed laws; next, to reconstitute and 
repeople, under free constitutions, the other Hel- 
lenic communities in Sicily, which at his accession 
had become nearly barbarised and half deserted?. 


1 See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding. 

2 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 E. (to the younger Dionysius). acti & 
ovx OArlyo. Aéyer oe mpds Tivas TaY mapa ce TpeaBevdvrwr, &s dpa cov 
more Aéyovros dxovoas eye péAdNovros ras re ‘EAAnvidas médeis ev 
ZeineAig olkifery, nal Zuvpaxovecious émixovdicat, thy dpyny 
dvrl rupavvidos els Baciievay peragrncavra, ravt dpa oé pév rore duexd- 
Avoa, cov odddpa mpobvpoupevov, vuv be Aiwva Sidacxoyn Spay aira 
ravura, kai rois Scavonpacs Trois aos THY ONY apxny apatpovpebad oe. 

Ibid. p. 319 C. Mn pe dcaBadre A€ywv, &s ovx elwv oe wddecs “EAAN- 
vidas éppovaas bd BapBdpwv olkifesw, ovdé Lupaxovcious énixovpioa 
beweueeal @s éyo pew exédXevoyv, cd 8 ovKx FOeXes mparre:y aira. 

Again, see Epistol. vii. p. 331 F. 332 B. 334 D. 336 A.-D.—and the 
brief notice given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost historical works of 
Arrian, respecting Dion and Timoleon. 

Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. (What Dion intended to do, had he not been 
prevented by death)—Kai pera ravra Zixedlav Av rv GAnv xarqaca, 
rovs pév BapBdpous hv viv €xovaw adeddpevos, dooe pi) dwép 
ris Kowns é€AevOepias dcerore€uxnoav mpos rnv rupavyida, rovs 
& éumpoobey oixnras trav ‘EAAnvixcay rénewy els ras dpyxaias 
Kat marpg¢as olxngets xaroiioas. Compare Plutarch, Timoleon, 
c. 2. ai 8€ mreiorat médes brd BapBapwv pryadwv xal orpartoray 
dpicOwv xareixorro. 

The SapBapo: to whom Plato alludes in this last passage, are not the 
Carthaginians (nunc of whom could be expected to come in and fight 


i—__ 
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The elder Dionysius had imported into Sicily 
large bodies of mercenaries, by means of whom 
he had gained his conquests, and for whom he 
had provided settlements at the cost of the sub- 
dued Hellenic cities. In Naxos, Katana, Leontini, 
and Messéné, the previous residents had been 
dispossessed and others substituted, out of Gal- 
lic and Iberian mercenaries. Communities thus 
transformed, with their former free citizens de- 
graded into dependence or exile, not only ceased 
to be purely Hellenic, but also became far less 
populous and flourishing. In like manner Dio- 
nysius had suppressed, and absorbed into Syracuse 
and Lokni, the once autonomous Grecian commu- 
nities of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kaulonia, on 
the Italian side of the strait. In the inland regions 
of Italy, he had allied himself with the barbarous 
Lucanians ; who, even without his aid, were gain- 
ing ground and pressing hard upon theltaliot Greeks 
on the coast. 

If we examine the results of the warfare carried on 
by Dionysius against the Carthaginians, from the 
commencement to the end of his career, we shall 
observe, that he began by losing Gela and Kamarina, 
and that the peace by which he was enabled to 
preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success 
of his own, but from the pestilence which ruined 


for the purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), but the 
Campanian and other mercenaries provided for by the elder Dionysius 
on the lands of the extruded Greeks. These men would have thie 
strongest interest in upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of 
their own properties was connected with it. Dion thought it prudent 
to cunciliate this powerful force by promising confirmation of their pro- 
perties to such of them as would act upon the side of freedom. 
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his enemies ; to say nothing about traitorous collu- 
sion with them, which I have already remarked to 
have been the probable price of their guarantee to 
his dominion. His war against the Carthaginians 
in 397 B.c., was undertaken with much vigour, re- 
covered Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus, 
and promised the most decisive success. But pre- 
sently again the tide of fortune turned aginst him. 
He sustained capital defeats, and owed the safety 
of Syracuse, a second time, to nothing but the ter- 
rific pestilence which destroyed the army of Imilkon. 
A third time, in 383 B.c., Dionysius gratuitously 
renewed the war against Carthage. After brilliant 
success at first, he was again totally defeated, and 
forced to cede to Carthage all the territory west of 
the river Halykus, besides paying a tribute. So 
that the exact difference between the Sicilian terri- 
tory of Carthage—as it stood at the beginning of 
his command and at the end of his reign—amounts 
to this: that at the earlier period it reached to 
the river Himera—at the later period only to the 
river Halykus. The intermediate space between 
the two comprehends Agrigentum with the greater 
part of its territory ; which represents therefore the 
extent of Hellenic soil rescued by Dionysius from 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER 
DIONYS{[US—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER—AND DION. 


Tug elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, 
boasted of having left his dominion “‘ fastened by 
chains of adamant ;’’ that is, sustained by a large 
body of mercenaries’, well trained and well paid— 
byimpregnable fortifications in the islet of Ortygia— 
by 400 ships of war—by immense magazines of 
arms and military stores—and by established inti- 
midation over the minds of the Syracusans. These 
were really ‘‘ chains of adamant ’—so long as there 
was a man like Dionysius to keep them in hand. 
But he left no successor competent to the task ; 
nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had 
issue by two wives, whom he had married both at 
the same time, as has been already mentioned. By 
the Lokrian wife, Doris, he bad his eldest son 
named Dionysius, and two others; by the Syracusan 
wife Aristomaché, daughter of Hipparinus, he had 
two sons, Hipparinus and Nyszeus—and two 
daughters, Sophrosyné and Areté*. Dionysius the 

' Both Diodorus (xvi. 9) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 5) speak 
of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The former speaks of 400 ships of 
war; the latter, of 500. 

The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original ; possibly Ephorus. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 6; Theopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Athe- 
neum, x. p. 435; Diodor. xvi. 6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. 1). 


The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting 
the personal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly 


B.c. 367. 
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younger can hardly have been less than twenty-five 
years old at the death of his father and namesake. 
Hipparinus, the eldest son by the other wife, was 
considerably younger. Aristomaché his mother 
had long remained childless ; a fact which the elder 
Dionysius ascribed to incantations wrought by the 
mother of the Lokrian wife, and punished by 
putting to death the supposed sorceress’. 

The offspring of Aristomaché, though the younger 
brood of the two, derived considerable advantage 
from the presence and countenance of her brother 
Dion. Hipparinus, father of Dion and Aristomaché, 
had been the principal abettor of the elder Dionysius 
in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve his 
own fortune*, ruined by profligate expenditure. 
So completely had that object been accomplished, 
that his son Dion was now among the richest 
men in Syracuse*, possessing property estimated 
at above 100 talents (about 23,000/.). Dion was, 
agreeing with what is stated in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Dion. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 3. The age of the younger Dionysius is nowhere 
positively specified. But in the year 356 B.c.—or 355 B.c., at the latest 
—he had a son, Apollokratés, old enough to be entrusted with the 
command of Ortygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time 
(Plutarch, Dion, c. 37). We cannot suppose Apollokratés to have been 
less than sixteen years of age at the moment when he was entrusted 
with such a function, having his mother and sisters under his charge 
(c. 50). Apollokratés therefore must have been born at least as early 
as 3/2 B.c.; perhaps even earlier. Suppose Dionysius the younger to 
have been twenty years of age when Apollokratés was born ; he would 
thus be in his twenty-fifth year in the beginning of 367 8.c., when Dio- 
nysius the elder died. The expressions of Plato, as to the youth of 
Dionysius the younger at that juncture, are not unsuitable to such 
an ° 
2 Aristotel. Polit. v. 5, 6 


2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 347 A. Compare the offer of Dion to main- 
tain fifty triremes at his own expense (Plutarch, Dion, c. 6). 
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besides, son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, who had 
given his daughter Sophrosyné in marriage to his 
son (by a different mother) the younger Dionysius ; 
and his daughter Areté, first to his brother Thea- 
rides—next, on the death of Thearides, to Dion. 
As brother of Aristomaché, Dion was thus brother- 
in-law to the elder Dionysius, and uncle both to 
Areté his own wife and to Sophrosyné the wife of the 
younger Dionysius ; as husband of Areté, he was 
son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and brother-in- 
law (as well as uncle) to the wife of the younger. 
Marriages between near relatives (excluding any 
such connection between uterine brother and sister) 
were usual in Greek manners. We cannot doubt 
that the despot accounted the harmony likely to be 
produced by such ties between the members of his 
two families and Dion, among the ‘‘ adamantine 
chains ’’ which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the per- 
sonal character of Dion was in itself marked and 
prominent. He was of an energetic temper, great 
bravery, and very considerable mental capacities. 
Though his nature was haughty and disdainful 
towards individuals, yet as to political communion, 
his ambition was by no means purely self-seeking 
and egoistic, like that of the elder Dionysius. 
Animated with vehement love of power, he was at 
the same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
polity, and submission of individual will to fixed 
laws, which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian talk 
and literature, and stood so high inGrecian morality. 
He was moreover capable of acting with enthusiasm, 
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and braving every hazard in prosecution of his own 
convictions. 

Born about the year 408 s.c.', Dion was twenty- 
one years of age in 387 8.c., when the elder Diony- 
sius, having dismantled Rhegium and subdued 
Kroton, attained the maximum of his dominion, as 
master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing 
high in the favour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, 
Dion doubtless took part in the wars whereby this 
large dominion had been acquired ; as well as in 
the life of indulgence and luxury which prevailed 
generally among wealthy Greeks in Sicily and Italy, 
and which to the Athenian Plato appeared alike 
surprising and repulsive*. That great philosopher 
visited Italy and Sicily about 387 s.c., as has been 
already mentioned. He was in acquaintance and 
fellowship with the school of philosophers called 
Pythagoreans ; the remnant of that Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a 
political influence over the cities of those regions— 
and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, even 
after complete political downfall, through individual 
ability and rank of the members, combined with 
habits of recluse study, mysticism, and attachment 
among themselves. With these Pythagoreans Dion 

1 Dion was fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, in the 
oe ira his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos, 


His death took place seemingly about 354 p.c. He would ths be 
born about 408 B.c. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 D. ddddvra 3d pe 5 rdvry Aeydpevos ad 
Bios eidaipov, “Iraktwruxav re xal Zvpaxovoiov rpawe(ey wAnpns, 
ovdupn oisapas ffpecxe, Sis Tre THs Gyépas éumiuszAdpevoy (pv Kai 
pydewore Kotpmpevoy pdvor wuerap, &c. 
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also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspira- 
tions, was naturally thrown into communication by 
the proceedings of the elder Dionysius in Italy’. 
Through them he came into intercourse with Plato, 
whose conversation made an epoch in his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious 
brevity, and the mathematical researches, of the 
Pythagoreans, produced doubtless an imposing 
effect upon Dion; just as Lysis, a member of that 
brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and in- 
fluenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. 
But Plato’s power of working upon the minds of 
young men was far more impressive and irresistible. 
He possessed a large range of practical experience, 
a mastery of political and social topics, and a charm 
of eloquence, to which the Pythagoreans were 
strangers. The stirring effect of the Sokratic talk, 
as well as of the democratical atmosphere in which 
Plato had been brought up, had developed all thecom- 
municative aptitude of his mind ; and great as that 
aptitude appears in his remaining dialogues, there 
is ground for believing that it was far greater in his 
conversation ; greater perhaps in 387 3.c., when he 

1 Cicero, De Finibus, vy. 20; De Republic. i. 10. Jamblichus (Vit. 
Pythagorse, c. 199) calls Dion a member of the Pythagorean brother- 
hood, which may be doubted ; but his assertion that Dion procured for 
Plato, though only by means of a large price (100 mine), the posses- 
sion of a book composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not m- 
probable. The ancient Pythagoreans wrote nothing. Philolaus (seem- 
ingly about contemporary with Sokrates) was the first Pythagorean who 
left any written memorial. That this book could only be obtained by 
the intervention of an influential Syracusan—and even by him only for 
a large price—is easy to believe. 

See the instructive Dissertation of Gruppe, Uber die Fragmente des 
Archytas und der alteren Pythagoreer, p. 24, 26, 48, &e. 
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was still mainly the Sokratic Plato—than it became 
in later days, after he had imbibed to a certain ex- 
tent the mysticism of these Pythagoreans'. Brought 
up as Dion had been at the court of Dionysius—ac- 
customed to see around him only slavish deference 
and luxurious enjoyment—unused to open speech 
or large philosophical discussion—he found in 
Plato a new man exhibited, and a new world opened 
before him. 

The conception of a free community — with 
correlative rights and duties belonging to every 
citizen, deterinined by laws and protected or en- 
forced by power emanating from the collective 
entity called the City—stood in the foreground of 
ordinary Grecian morality—reigned spontaneously 
in the bosoms of every Grecian festival cf®wd—and 
had been partially imbibed by Dion, though not 
from his own personal experience, yet from teachers, 
sophists, and poets. This conception, essential 
and fundamental with philosophers as well as with 
the vulgar, was not merely set forth by Plato with 
commanding powers of speech, but also exalted with 
improvements and refinements into an ideal perfec- 
tion. Above all, it was based upon a strict, even 
an abstemious and ascetic, canon, as to individual 
enjoyment; and upon a careful training both of 
mind and body, qualifying each man for the due 
performance of his duties as a citizen; a subject 
which Plato (as' we see by his dialogues) did not 
simply propound with the direct enforcement of a 
preacher, but touched with the quickening and 


' See a remarkable passage, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 F. 
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pungent effect, and reinforced with the copious 
practical illustrations, of Sokratic dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put 
forth with consummate efficacy, so the predisposition 
of the learner enabled it to take full effect. Dion 
became an altered man both in public sentiment 
and in individual behaviour. He recollected that 
twenty years before, his country Syracuse had been 
as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor the iniquity 
of the despotism by which her liberty had been 
overthrown, and by which subsequently the liberties 
of so many other Greeks in Italy and Sicily had 
been trodden down also. He was made to remark, 
that Sicily had been half-barbarized through the 
foreign mercenaries imported as the despot’s instru- 
ments. He conceived the sublime idea or dream 
of rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and 
suffering. It was his wish first to cleanse Syracuse 
from the blot of slavery, and to clothe her anew 
in the brightness and dignity of freedom ; yet not 
with the view of restoring the popular government 
as it had stood prior to the usurpation, but of esta- 
blishing an improved constitutional polity, origi- 
nated by himself, with laws which should not only 
secure individual rights, but also educate and 
moralize the citizens’. ‘The function which he 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. Aiova yap éya cadds ola, as oldv 
re wept avOpaneay dvOpwrov Biicxupifer Oat, Gre riv apyny el Kdrecxer, 
és ovx dy more én’ Do ye oxnpa ris apxns érpasero, i él rd—Zvpa- 
Kouras pév mparoy, Tiv trarpida ry €avrou, ere thy SovAeay auras 
dmnAake xai pasdpuvas eAevOepip ev oxnuats xaréotnce, rd wera TOUT’ 
dy xaon pnxavn éxdopnce vdpos Trois mpoonxoval re Kai dpicras rovs 
modiras—ré re ehens rovros mpovOupeir dy mpata, macay ZixeXlay 
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imagined to himself, and which the conversation of 
Plato suggested, was not that of a despot like 
Dionysius, but that of a despotic legislator like 
Lykurgus!, taking advantage of a momentary om- 
nipotence, conferred upon him by grateful citizens 
in a state of public confusion, to originate a good 
system ; which, when once put in motion, would 
keep itself alive by fashioning the minds of the 
citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, 
Dion promised to himself that he would employ 
Syracusan force, not in annihilating, but in re- 
creating, other free Hellenic communities through- 
out the island; expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians—both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in 
the mind of the youthful Dion as he listened to 
Plato; hopes pregnant with future results which 
neither of them contemplated—and not unworthy 
of being compared with those enthusiastic aspi- 
rations which the young Spartan kings Agis and 
Kleomenes imbibed, a century afterwards, in part 
from the conversation of the philosopher Spherus’. 
Never before had Plato met with a pupil who so 
quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or 
xaroini{ew kai €AevOepay ard rév BapBdpwv rorety, rovs pev éxBdddrwr, 
rovs 8¢ xetpoupevos paoy ‘lépwvos, &c. 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p. 324 A. 

1 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F. (addressed to Dion). ......0s otv twd 
mwavroy dpdpevos mapacKevafov tov re Avxovpyor exeivoy apyaioy dro- 
delwy, nai rdv Kipov xal etris dAAos mamore okey FOer nal rodsreig 


Bisveyxeiv, &c. 
3 Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 2-11. 
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so passionately laid to heart, his lessons'. Inflamed 
with his newly communicated impulse towards 
philosophy, as the supreme guide and directress 
of virtuous conduct, Dion altered his habits of 
life; exchanging the splendour and luxury of a 
Sicilian rich man for the simple fare and regulated 
application-becoming a votary of the Academy. In 
this course he persisted without faltering, through- 
out all his residence at the court of Dionysius, in 
spite of the unpopularity contracted among his 
immediate companions. His enthusiasm even led 
him to believe, that the despot himself, unable to 
resist that persuasive tongue by which he had been 
himself converted, might be gently brought round 
into an employment of his mighty force for bene- 
ficent and reformatory purposes. Accordingly Dion, 
inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an 
interview with Dionysius. How miserably the spe- 
culation failed, has been recounted in my last 
chapter. Instead of acquiring a new convert, the 
philosopher was fortunate in rescuing his own 
person, and in making good his returning footsteps 
out of that lion’s den, into which the improvident 
enthusiasm of his young friend had inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was 
a painful, though salutary, warning to Dion. With- 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 327 A. Aiwv peév yap 87 par’ edpabas dv pds 
re rdAXa, kat mpos Tous Tore im’ euod Aeyopuevous Adyous, ovrws d£éws 
tryxouce kai odddpa, ws ovdeis mamore by ¢yo mpoceruxay vewr, Kai 
roy errikourov Biov (nv nOeAnoe Stahepcvrws trav moAAav ‘“Iradtoroy 
kai Zexehiwrav, aperyy mepi mAciovos ndowns ras re GAAns rpupis 
mowupevos’ Obey erayOecrepoy rois wept ra rupavyiKa voputua (@ow €Bia, 
peéxps rou Oaydrou rou wept Acovvacoy yevopevov. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. os mparov ¢yevoaro Adyou Kat girocodias 
Memos mpds apernv, dverA€xOn rHy Wuyyy, &c. 
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Dion main- Out sacrificing either his own convictions, or the 
twodopi- Philosophical regularity of life which he had 
nion snd , thought fit to adopt—he saw that patience was im- 
ous onda peratively necessary, and he so conducted himself 


pot ries as to maintain unabated the favour and confidence 
oO e 


latter—his Of Dionysius. Such a policy would probably be 
Pelopon.  ecommended to him even by Plato, in prospect of 
ae a better future. But it would be strenuously urged 
by the Pythagoreans of Southern Italy ; among 
whom was Archytas, distinguished not only as a 
mathematician and friend of Plato, but also as the 
chief political magistrate of Tarentum. To these 
men, who dwelt all within the reach’, if not under 
the dominion, of this formidable Syracusan despot, 
it would be an unspeakable advantage to have a 
friend like Dion near him, possessing his confidence, 
and serving as a shield to them against his dis- 
pleasure or interference. Dion so far surmounted 
his own unbending nature as to conduct himself 
towards Dionysius with skill and prudence. He 
was employed by the despot in several import- 
ant affairs, especially in embassies to Carthage, 
which he fulfilled well, especially with conspicuous 
credit for eloquence ; and also in the execution of 
various cruel orders, which his humanity secretly 
mitigated*. After the death of Thearides, Dionysius 
gave to Dion in marriage the widow Areté (his 


? See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagore, c. 189) of a company 
of Syracusan troops under Eurymenes the brother of Dion, sent to lay 
in ambuscade for some Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Meta- 
pontum. The story has not the air of truth; but the state of circum- 
stances, which it supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionysius 
and the cities in the Tarentine Gulf. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 5, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, e. 1, 2. 
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daughter), and continued until the last to treat him 
with favour, accepting from him a freedom of cen- 
sure such as he would tolerate from no other 
adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the 
despot died, we cannot doubt that Dion found op- 
portunities of visiting Peloponnesus and Athens, for 
the great festivals and other purposes. He would 
thus keep up his friendship and philosophical com- 
munication with Plato. Being as he was minister 
and relative, and perhaps successor presumptive, of 
the most powerful prince in Greece, he would enjoy 
everywhere great importance, which would be en- 
hanced by his philosophy and eloquence. The Spar- 
tans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, conferred 
upon Dion the rare honour of a vote of citizen- 
ship’; and he received testimonies of. respect from 
other cities also. Such honours tended to exalt 
his reputation at Syracuse; while the visits to 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 49. Respecting the rarity of the vote of 
Spartan citizenship, see a remarkuble passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Plutarch states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion 
during his exile, while he was in Peloponnesus after the year 367 B.c., 
at enmity with the younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse; whom 
(according to Plutarch) the Spartans took the risk of offending, in order 
that they might testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this 
grant. In and after 367 B.c., the Spartans were under great depres- 
sion, playing the losing game against Thebes. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally 
for the sake of gratuitously honouring an exile whom he hated and had 
banished. Whereas if we suppose the vote to have been passed during 
the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, it would count as a compliment to 
him as well as to Dion, and would thus be an act of political prudence 
as well as of genuine respect. Plutarch speaks as if he supposed that 
Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the time of his exile, which is, in 
my judgement, highly improbable. 


B.c. 367. 
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Athens and the cities of Central Greece enlarged 
his knowledge both of politicians and philosophers. 

At length occurred the death of the elder Dio- 
nysius, occasioned by an unexpected attack of 
fever, after a few days’ illness. He had made no 
special announcement about his succession. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the physicians pronounced 
him to be in imminent danger, a competition arose 
between his two families: on the one hand Dio- 
nysius the younger, his son by the Lokrian wife 
Doris; on the other, his wife Aristomaché and 
her brother Dion, representing her children Hippa- 
rinus and Nyszus, then very young. Dion, wishing 
to obtain for these two youths either a partnership 
in the future power, or some other beneficial pro- 
vision, solicited leave to ‘approach the bedside 
of the sick man. But the physicians refused to 
grant his request without apprising the younger 
Dionysius ; who, being resolved to prevent it, di- 
rected a soporific potion to be administered to his 
father, from the effects of which the latter never 
awoke so as to be able to see any one’. The inter- 
view with Dion being thus frustrated, and the father 
dying without giving any directions, Dionysius the 
younger succeeded as eldest son, without opposi- 
tion. He was presented to that which was called an 
assembly of the Syracusan people*, and delivered 
some conciliatory phrases, requesting them to con- 
tinue to him that good-will which they had so 
long shown to his father. Consent and acclama- 
tion were of course not wanting, to the new master 
of the troops, treasures, magazines, and fortifica- 
1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c.2; Plutarch, Dion,c.6. ? Diodor. xv. 74. 
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tions in Ortygia ; those ‘‘ adamantine chains” which 
were well known to dispense with the necessity of 
any real popular good-will. 

Dionysius II. (or the younger), then about 25 
years of age, was a young man of considerable 
natural capacity, and of quick and lively impulses’; 
but weak and vain in his character, given to trans- 
itory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute 
efforts to earn it. As yet he was wholly unprac- 
tised in serious business of any kind. He had 
neither seen military service nor mingled in the 
discussion of political measures ; having been stu- 
diously kept back from both, by the extreme jea- 
lousy of his father. His life had been passed in 
the palace or acropolis of Ortygia, amidst all the 
indulgences and luxuries belonging to a princely 
station, diversified with amateur carpenter’s work 
and turnery. However, the tastes of the father 
introduced among the guests at the palace a certain 
number of poets, reciters, musicians, &c., so that 
the younger Dionysius had contracted a relish for 
poetical literature, which opened his mind to gene- 
rous sentiments,and large conceptionsof excellence, 
more than any other portion of his very confined 
experience. To philosophy, to instructive conver- 
sation, to the exercise of reason, he was a stranger’. 


' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 338 E. ‘O 3€ ofre dAAws eoriv duis mpds 
Thy rob pavOdavew Sivayw, pirdripos b€ Oavpacrds, &c. Compare 
p. 330 A. p. 328 B.; also Epist. ui. p. 316 C. p. 317 E. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 7-9. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. ¢resd) rd apd rot marpés aire 
LuveBeBixes otrws avomAnry pev madeias, dvournre 3€ cuvevatay Tay 
mpoonkovoay, yeyoverat, &c. 


B.c. 367. 
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But the very feebleness and indecision of his cha- 
racter presented him as impressible, perhaps im- 
proveable, by a strong will and influence brought 
to bear upon him from that quarter, at least as well 
as from any other. 

Such was the novice who suddenly stept into the 
place of the most energetic and powerful despot of 
the Grecian world. Dion—being as he was of ma- 
ture age, known service and experience, and full 
enjoyinent of the confidence of the elder Dionysius, 
—might have probably raised material opposition to 
the younger. But he attempted no such thing. 
He acknowledged and supported the young prince 
with cordial sincerity, dropping altogether those 
views, whatever they were, on behalf of the children 
of Aristomaché, which had induced him to solicit 
the last interview with the sick man. While ex- 
erting himself to strengthen and facilitate the march 
of the government, he tried to gain influence and 
ascendency over the mind of the young Dionysius. 
At the first meeting of council which took place 
after the accession, Dion stood conspicuous not less 
for his earnest adhesion than for his dignified lan- 
guage and intelligent advice. The remaining coun- 
cillors—accustomed, under the self-determining de- 
spot who had just quitted the scene, to the simple 
function of hearing, applauding, and obeying, his 
directions—exhausted themselves in phrases and 
compliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young 
prince before they ventured to pronounce any de- 
cided opinion. But Dion, to whose freedom of 
speech even the elder Dionysius had partially sub- 
mitted, disdained all such tampering, entered at 


PY 3 nm rr To) 
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once into a full review of the actual situation, and 
suggested the positive measures proper to be adopted. 
We cannot doubt that, in the transmission of an 
authority which had rested so much on the indivi- 
dual spirit of the former possessor, there were many 
precautions to be taken, especially in regard to the 
mercenary troops both at Syracuse and in the out- 
lying dependencies. All these necessities of the 
moment Dion set forth, together with suitable ad- 
vice. But the most serious of all the difficulties 
arose out of the war with Carthage still subsisting, 
which it was foreseen that the Carthaginians were 
likely to press more vigorously, calculating on the 
ill-assured tenure and inexperienced management 
of the new prince. This difficulty Dion took upon 
himself. If the council should think it wise to 
make peace, he engaged to go to Carthage and ne- 
gotiate peace—a task in which he had been more 
than once employed under the elder Dionysius. If, 
on the other hand, it were resolved to prosecute the 
war, he advised that imposing forces should be at 
once put in equipment, promising to furnish, out 
of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the 
outfit of fifty triremes'. 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly 
impressed with the superior wisdom and suggestive 
resource of Dion, but also grateful for his generous 
offer of pecuniary as well as personal support®. In 
all probability Dion actually carried the offer into 
effect, for to a man of his disposition, money had 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 
. Plutarch, Dion, c.7. ‘O ev ody Atovuctos imeppuas Thy peyadoWu- 
X‘av Bavpace cai tiv mpobuuiay nydmncev. : 
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B.c. 367. 
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little value except as a means of extending influence 
and acquiring reputation. The war with Carthage 
seems to have lasted at least throughout the next 
year', and to have been terminated not long after- 
wards. But it never assumed those perilous pro- 
portions which had been contemplated by the coun- 
cil as probable. As a mere contingency, however, 
it was sufficient to inspire Dionysius with alarm, 
combined with the other exigences of his new 
situation. At first he was painfully conscious 
of his own inexperience; anxious about hazards 
which he now saw for the first time, and not merely 
open to advice, but eager and thankful for sugges- 
tions, from any quarter where he could place con- 
fidence. Dion, identified by ancient connection as 
well as by marriage with the Dionysian family— 
trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, 
and surrounded with that accessory dignity which 
ascetic strictness of life usually confers in excess— 
presented every title to such confidence. And when 
he was found not only the most trustworthy, but 
the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, Diony- 
sius gladly yielded both to the measures which he 
advised and to the impulses which he inspired. 
Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse 


1 Dionysius II. was engaged at war at the time when Plato first 
visited him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after his accession 
(Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this 
was the war with Carthage. 

Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Diony- 
sius also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against 
the Lucanians; and that he founded two cities on the coast of Apulia 
in the Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned 
foundations were acts of Dionysius I., not of Dionysius II. They were 
not likely to be undertaken by a voung prince of backward disposition. 
at his first accession. 


— 
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during the period immediately succeeding the new 
accession, while the splendid obsequies in honour 
of the departed Dionysius were being solemnized ; 
coupled with a funeral pile so elaborate as to con- 
fer celebrity on Timzeus the constructor—and com- 
memorated by architectural monuments, too grand 
to be permanent’, immediately outside of Ortygia, 
near the Regal Gates leading to that citadel. 
Among the popular measures, natural at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, the historian Philistus 
was recalled from exile*. He had been one of the 
oldest and most attached partisans of the elder Dio- 


1 Tacitus, Histor. i. 49. ‘ Othoni sepulcrum exstructum est, modi- 
cum, et mapsurum.”’ 

A person named Timeus was immortalized as the constructor of the 
funeral pile: see Atheneus, v. p. 206. Both Goller (Timei Fragm. 
95) and M. Didot (Timzi Fr. 126) have referred this passage to Ti- 
meus the historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description 
given by Timzeus of the funeral-pile. But the passage in Atheneus 
seems to me to indicate Timseus as the buslder, not the describer, of 
this famous upd. 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De Natur& 
Deor. iii. 35)—(Dionysius) “in suo lectulo mortuus in Tympanidis 
rogum illatus est, eamque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, 
quasi justam et legitimam hereditatis loco filio tradidit.”? This seems-at 
least the best way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors : 
see the note of Davis. 

? Plutarch (De Exilio. p. 637) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) re- 
present that Philistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of 
Dion, as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter 
over Dionysius the younger. Though Philistus afterwards actually 
performed this part, I doubt whether such was the motive which caused 
him to be recalled. He seems to have come back before the obsequies 
of Dionysius the elder; that is, very early after the commencement of 
the new reign. Philistus had described, in his history, these obsequies 
ina manner so elaborate and copious, that this passage in his work ex- 
cited the special notice of the ancient critics (see Philisti Fragment. 42, 
ed. Didot; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 34). I venture to think that this 
proves him to have been present at the obsequies; which would of 
course be very impressive to him, since they were among the first things 
which he saw after his long exile. 
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nysius; by whom, however, he had at last been 
banished, and never afterwards forgiven. His re- 
call now seemed to promise a new and valuable 
assistant to the younger, whom it also presented as 
softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. In 
this respect, it would harmonise with the views of 
Dion, though Philistus afterwards became his great 
opponent. 

Dion was now both the prime minister, and the 
confidential monitor, of the young Dionysius. He 
upheld the march of the government with undimi- 
nished energy, and was of greater political import- 
ance than Dionysius himself. But success in this 
object was not the end for which Dion laboured. 
He neither wished to serve a despot, nor to become 
a despot himself. The moment was favourable for 
resuming that project which he had formerly im- 
bibed from Plato, and which, in spite of contemp- 
tuous disparagement by his former master, had 
ever since clung to him as the dream of his heart 
and life. To make Syracuse a free city, under a 
government, not of will, but of good laws, with 
himselt as lawgiver in substance, if not in name 
—to enfranchise and re-plant the semi-barba- 
rised Hellenic cities in Sicily—and to expel the 
Carthaginians—were schemes to which he now 
again devoted himself with unabated enthusiasm. 
But he did not look to any other means of achie- 
ving them than the consent and initiative of Dio- 
nysius himself. The man who had been sanguine 
enough to think of working upon the iron soul of 
the father, was not likely to despair of shaping 
anew the more malleable metal of which the son 
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was composed. Accordingly, while lending to Dio- 
nysius his best service as minister, he also took up 
the Platonic profession, and tried to persuade him 
to reform both himself and his government. He 
endeavoured to awaken in him a relish for a better 
and nobler private conduct than that which pre- 
vailed among the luxurious companions around 
him. He dwelt with enthusiasm on the scientific 
and soul-stirring conversation of Plato ; specimens’ 
of which he either read aloud or repeated, exalting 
the hearer not only to a higher intellectual range, 
but also to the full majesty of mind requisite for 
ruling others with honour and improvement. He 
pointed out the unrivalled glory which Dionysius 
would acquire in the eyes of Greece, by consenting 
to employ his vast power, not as a despot working 
on the fears of subjects, but as a king enforcing 
temperance and justice, by his own paternal exam- 
ple as well as by good laws. He tried to show that 
Dionysius, after having liberated Syracuse, and 
enrolled himself as a king limited and responsible 
amidst grateful citizens, would have far more real 
force against the barbarians than at present’. 

Such were the new convictions which Dion tried 
to work into the mind of the young Dionysius, as a 
living faith and sentiment. Penetrated as he was 
with the Platonic idea—that nothing could be done 
for the improvement and happiness of mankind, 
until philosophy and ruling power came together in 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. Tadra modAdis rov Aiwvos sapaivotrros, 
kai ray Adyov roav TAdrwvos Zari ovotwas trocrreiporros, &c. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c. 10, 11; Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 C. 


? Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 A. p. 335 E.; Plato, Republic. vi. p. 499 
C.D. 
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the same hands; but everything, if the two did 
so come together—he thought that he saw before 
him a chance of realizing the conjunction, in the 
case of the greatest among all Hellenic potentates. 
He already beheld in fancy his native country and 
fellow citizens liberated, moralised, ennobled, and 
conducted to happiness, without murder or perse- 
cution’, simply by the well-meaning and instructed 
employment of power already organised. If ac- 
cident had thrown the despotism into the hands of 
Dion himself, at this period of his life, the Grecian 
world would probably have seen an experiment 
tried, as memorable and generous as any event re- 
corded in its history: what’ would have been its 
result, we cannot say. But it was enough to fire 
his inmost soul, to see himself separated from the 
experiment only by the necessity of persuading an 
impressible young man over whom he had much 
influence; and for himself he was quite satisfied 
with the humbler position of nominal minister, but 
real originator and chief, in so noble an enterprise”. 
His persuasive powers, strengthened as they were 
by intense earnestness as well as by his imposing 
station and practical capacity, actually wrought a 
great effect upon Dionysius. The young man ap- 
peared animated with a strong desire of self-im- 
provement, and of qualifying himself for such a 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E. .....°0 8) xai viv ef dsampagaro év 
Avorvoip as émexeipnoe, peyddas €Ambas elyev, dvev ohayav xai bava- 
rov cal rav viv yeyovdrav kaxov, Biov dy evdaipova nai arnOivdy ev 
wacn TH Xopa karacKevacat. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 B. Tatrév mpds Alwva Svpaxdoiw rére 
érabov, Seep xai Arovvctos, ore abrow érexeipes madeucas xai Opéwas 
Raciéa ris apyns dkstov, ovrw Kowwwveiy atr@ rov Biov wayrds. 
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use of the powers of government as Dion depicted. 
He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling by ex- 
pressing eagerness to see and converse with Plato, 
to whom he sent several personal messages, warmly 
requesting him to visit Syracuse’. 

This was precisely the first step which Dion had 
been labouring to bring about. He well knew, and 
had personally felt, the wonderful magic of Plato’s 
conversation when addressed to young men. To 
bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his eloquent 
language into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, 
appeared like realising the conjunction of philo- 
sophy and power. Accordingly he sent to Athens, 
along with the invitation from Dionysius, the most 
pressing and emphatic entreaties from himself. 
He represented the immense prize to be won— 
nothing less than the means of directing the action 
of an organised power, extending over all the Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily—provided only the mind of 
Dionysius could be thoroughly gained over. This 
(he said) was already half done; not only Dionysius 
himself, but also his youthful half brothers of the 
other line, had been impressed with earnest mental 
aspirations, and longed to drink at the pure foun- 
tain of true philosophy. Everything presaged 
complete success, such as would render them hearty 
and active proselytes, if Plato would only come 
forthwith—before hostile influences could have 
time to corrupt them—and devote to the task his 

' Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E.; Plutarch, Dion, c. 11. Zryev pws rov 
Away dfis xai repipavys Tav te Adywv Kal ris ovvovgias rou ITAG- 
Tovos. Evdis oty “AOnvate woAAd pev eoira ypappara mapa rov 


Atovuciov, roAdal 8 émoxies rov Aiwvos, dAAa 8 é£ “Iradlas mapa 
Tov Hudayopixey, &e. 
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unrivalled art of penetrating the youthful mind. 
These hostile influences were indeed at work, and 
with great activity ; if victorious, they would not 
only defeat the project of Dion, but might even 
provoke his expulsion, or threaten his life. Could 
Plato, by declining the invitation, leave his devoted 
champion and apostle to fight so great a battle, 
alone and unassisted? What could Plato say for 
himself afterwards, if by declining to come, he not 
only let slip the greatest prospective victory which 
had ever been opened to philosophy, but also per- 
mitted.the corruption of Dionysius and the ruin of 
Dion'? 

Such appeals, in themselves emphatic and touch- 
ing, reached Athens reinforced by solicitations, 
hardly less strenuous, from Archytas of Tarentum 
and the other Pythagorean philosophers in the south 
of Italy; to whose personal well-being, over and 
above the interests of philosophy, the character of 
the future Syracusan government was of capital 
importance. Plato was deeply agitated and em- 
barrassed. He was now 61 years of age. He en- 
joyed pre-eminent estimation, in the grove of Aka- 
démus near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from 
all parts of Greece. The Athenian democracy, if 
it accorded to him no influence on public affairs, 
neither molested him nor dimmed his intellectual 
glory. The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried 
him out of this enviable position into a new field of 
hazard and speculation ; brilliant indeed and flat- 
tering, beyond anything which had ever been ap- 
proached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; but fraught 

’ Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328. 
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with disgrace, and even with danger to all concerned, 
if it failed. Plato had already seen the elder Dio- 
nysius surrounded by his walls and mercenaries in 
Ortygia, and had learnt by cruel experience the 
painful consequences of propounding philosophy to 
an intractable hearer, whose displeasure passed so 
readily into act. The sight of contemporary despots 
nearer home, such as Euphron of Sikyon and 
Alexander of Phere, was by no means re-assuring ; 
nor could he reasonably stake his person and repu- 
tation on the chance, that the younger Dionysius 
might prove a glorious exception to the general 
rule. To outweigh such scruples, he had indeed 
the positive and respectful invitation of Dionysius 
himself; which however would have passed for a 
transitory, though vehement, caprice on the part 
of a young prince, had it not been backed by the 
strong assurances of a mature man and valued 
friend like Dion. To these assurances, and to the 
shame which would be incurred by leaving Dion to 
fight the battle and incur the danger alone, Plato 
sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation. He went 
to Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in 
the intended conversion of Dionysius, than from 
the fear of hearing both himself and his philosophy 
taunted with confessed impotence—as fit only for 
the discussion’ of the school, shrinking from al! 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his 
Pythagorean friends, and basely deserting that 
devoted champion who had half opened the door 
to him for triumphant admission’. 


' Plato, Epistol. vil. p. 328. Tavry pév ry Stavoia Kal rodun amnpa 
otxobey, ovx Ff ruves d8d€alov, GAN aloyurdpevos pev epavroy 
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Such is the account which the philosopher gives 
of his own state of mind in going to Syracuse. At 
the same time, he intimates that his motives were 
differently interpreted byothers'. And asthe account 
which we possess was written fifteen years after the 
event—when Dion had perished, when the Syra- 
cusan enterprise had realised nothing like what was 
expected, and when Plato looked back upon it with 
the utmost grief and aversion*, which must have 
poisoned the last three or four years of his life— 
we may fairly suspect that he partially transfers 
back to 367 sB.c. the feelings of 352 B.c.; and 
that at the earlier period, he went to Syracuse, not 
merely because he was ashamed to decline, but 
because he really flattered himself with some hopes 
of success. 

However desponding he may have been before, 
he could hardly fail to conceive hopes from the 
warmth of his first reception. One of the royal 
carriages met him at his landing, and conveyed him 
to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the Gods for his safe arrival. The 
banquets at the acropolis became distinguished for 
their plainness and sobriety. Never had Dionysius 
been seen so gentle in answering suitors or trans- 
rd péysoroy, py Sd€ayl more euavre@ mavraract Adyos pdvoy arexves 
elvai ris, épyou 8€ ovdevds dv more éxov avOayacba, xwduvevoery Se 
mposovva mparov pev thy Aiwvos Leviay ev xvdvvois dvrws yeyorGros ov 
opixpois’ tr’ ovy mabos te, etr exmecdy id Atovvaiov cal ray GAXwy 
€xOpav €XGor rap’ nas hevywy, cal avepotro, eirrav, &e. . 

. This is contained in the words ody 7 reves €3d6£afov—before 
ere Epistol. vii. p. 350 E. ravra elroy peptonnas ry wept Sexe- 


Alay wAdynv cal arvylay, &e. 


Xenokrates seems to have | accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diogen. 
Laert. iv. 2, 1). 
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acting public business. He began immediately to 
take lessons in geometry from Plato. Every one 
around him, of course, was suddenly smitten with 
a taste for geometry’; so that the floors were all 
spread with sand, and nothing was to be seen 
except triangles and other figures inscribed upon it, 
with expositors and a listening crowd around them. 
To those who had been inmates of the acropolis 
under the reign of the former despot, this change 
was surprising enough. But their surprise was 
converted into alarm, when, at a periodical sacri- 
fice just then offered, Dionysius himself arrested 
the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer to 
the Gods—‘‘ That the despotism might long remain 
unshaken.” ‘‘ Stop! (said Dionysius to the herald) 
imprecate no such curse upon us?!” To the ears 
of Philistus, and the old politicians, these words por- 
tended nothing less than revolution to the dynasty, 
and ruin to Syracusan power. A single Athenian 
sophist (they exclaimed), with no other force than 
his tongue and his reputation, had achieved the 
conquest of Syracuse; an attempt in which 
thousands of his countrymen had miserably perished 
half a century before’. Ineffably were they disgusted 

' Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 C. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 13. Ov avon xarapopevos nyiy ; 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14. “Evtos 8€ mpooemoovvro 8voyxepaiverv, ei 
mporepov pev "AOnvaics vaurixais xal mefixais durdpeos Setpo mAEvCarTes 
Gré\ovro xal SuepOdpnoay mpérepov f AaBeiv Zupaxoveas, veri d¢ bv 
évds cohiorov xaradvoves ry Atovyciou rupavvida, &c. 

Plato is here described as a Sophist, in the language of those who 
did not like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in 
disparagement of the persons called Sophists, is as much entitled to the 
name as they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentators. I 
drew particular attention to this fact in my sixty-eighth chapter 
(Vol. VIII.), where I endeavoured to show that there was no school, 
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to see Dionysius abdicate in favour of Plato, and 
exchange the care of his vast force and dominion 
for geometrical problems and discussions on the 
summum bonum. 

For a moment Plato seemed to be despot of 
Syracuse ; so that the noble objects for which Dion 
had laboured were apparently within his reach, either 
wholly orin part. Andas far as we can judge, they 
really were to a great degree within his reach—had 
this situation, so interesting and so fraught with 
consequences to the people of Sicily, been properly 
turned to account. With all reverence for the 
greatest philosopher of antiquity, we are forced to 
confess that upon his own showing, he not only failed 
to turn the situation to account, but contributed even 
to spoil it by an unseasonable rigour. ‘To admire 
philosophy in its distinguished teachers, is one 
thing ; to learn and appropriate it, is another stage, 
rarer and more difficult, requiring assiduous labour, 
and no common endowments; while that which 
Plato calls ‘‘the philosophical life’,”’ or practical 
predominance of a well-trained intellect and well- 
chosen ethical purposes, combined with the mini- 
mum of personal appetite—is a third stage, higher 
and rarer still, Now Dionysius had reached 
the first stage only. He had contracted a warm 
and profound admiration for Plato. He had im- 
bibed this feeling from the exhortations of Dion; 


sect, or body of persons distinguished by uniformity of doctrine or 
practice, properly called Sophtsts; and that the name was common to 
all literary men or teachers, when spoken of in an unfriendly spirit. 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 330 B. "Eya 8€ mdvra Uréyevor, rv mperny 
Scrvnay GuArdrrev prep adixduny, elrws els éemibvpiay Ou ris 
Pirorddovu fons Dionysius)—o 8 éevicnoey avrireivwr. 
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and we shall see by his subsequent conduct that it 
was really a feeling both sincere and durable. But 
he admired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what 
Plato called philosophy. Now it was an unexpected 
good fortune, and highly creditable to the perse- 
vering enthusiasm of Dion, that Dionysius should 
have been wound up so far as to admire Plato, to 
invoke his presence, and to instal him as a sort of 
spiritual power by the side of the temporal. Thus 
much was more than could have been expected ; 
but to demand more, and to insist that Dionysius 
should go to school and work through a course of 
mental regeneration—was a purpose hardly possible 
to attain, and positively mischievous if it failed. 
Unfortunately, it was exactly this error which Plato, 
and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have com- 
mitted. Instead of taking advantage of the existing 
ardour of Dionysius to instigate him at once into 
active political measures beneficial to the people of 
Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force of an au- 
thority which at that moment would have been 
irresistible—instead of heartening him up against 
groundless fears or difficulties of execution, and 
seeing that full honour was done to him for all the 
good which he really accomplished, meditated, or 
adopted—Plato postponed all these as matters for 
which his royal pupil was not yet ripe. He and 
Dion began to deal with Dionysius as a confessor 
treats his penitent ; to probe the interior man'—to 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. *A 89 Kat Atovvoip cuveBovdevopuev 
€yo xal Alov, dred) ra mapa rod marpds airg EvveBeByxet, obras 
Gvourntrp pév wadelas, dvouidntw 8€ cuvovaeiay tov mpoonxovady 
yeyovivat, mparoyv emi ratta dpuncavra didovs dAdovs atta Tov 
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expose to him his own unworthiness—to show that 
his life, his training, his companions, had all been 
vicious—to insist upon repentance and amendment 
upon these points, before he could receive abso- 
lution, and be permitted to enter upon active poli- 
tical life—to tell him that he must reform himself, 
and become a rational and temperate man, before 
he was fit to enter seriously on the task of govern- 
ing others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion 
held to Dionysius. They well knew indeed that 
they were treading on delicate ground—that while 
irritating a spirited horse in the sensitive part, they 
had no security against his kicks'. Accordingly, 
they resorted to many circumlocutory and equi- 
vocal expressions, so as to soften the offence given. 
But the effect was not the less produced, of dis- 
gusting Dionysius with his velleities towards 
political good. Not only did Plato decline entering 
upon political recommendations of his own, but he 
damped, instead of enforcing, the positive good 
resolutions which Dion had already succeeded in 
infusing. Dionysius announced freely, in the pre- 
olxeiwy dua nat pAtkorav Kai cupddvous mpos aperyy xrycacba, 
partora 8€ adroy airg, rovrov yap avrov Oavpacras évdea 
yeyovevar Aéyovres ovK E€vapyas ovrws—ov yap hy achadés 
—as oUTM pév Was aynp aitdov Te Kai éxeivous dv dv tryepov yevnrac 
cwoce, py tavtn 8€ rpamdpevos rdydvtia mavra amoreXet’ smopevdeis 
S€ ws A€yopev, eat €avrdv Epdhpova nai coappova moinoapevos, 


ei ras é€npnpopévas Sexedias médrers xarouxioese vopos re Evvdnoese 
xat mroXtreias, &c. 


Compare also p. 331 F. 
} Horat. Satir. ii. 1, 17. 
‘* Haud mihi deero 
Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cwsaris aurem : 
Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus,” 


yarn atta as 
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sence of Plato, his wish and intention to transform 
his despotism at Syracuse into a limited kingship, 
and to replant the dis-hellenised cities in Sicily. 
These were the two grand points to which Dion 
had been labouring so generously to bring him, 
and which he had invoked Plato for the express 
purpose of seconding. Yet what does Plato say 
when this momentous announcement is made? 
Instead of bestowing any praise or encourage- 
ment, he drily remarks to Dionysius,—‘‘ First go 
through your schooling, and then do all these 
things ; otherwise leave them undone’.’”’ Dionysius 
afterwards complained, and with good show of 
reason (when Dion was in exile, menacing attack 
upon Syracuse, under the favourable sympathies of 
Plato), that the great philosopher had actually 
deterred him (Dionysius) from executing the same 
capital improvements which he was now encou- 
raging Dion to accomplish by an armed invasion. 
Plato was keenly sensitive to this reproach after- 
wards ; but even his own exculpation proves it to 
have been in the main not undeserved. 

Plutarch observes. that Plato felt a proud con- 


’ Plato, Epist. m1. 315 E. @doe 8€ ovk ddtyoe A€yew we mpds riwas 
Tay mapa oe mpeaBevovTwy, ws dpa gov more A€yovros dkovous eyw 
He\Novros rds re ‘EAAnvidas modes ev TexeXig oikifew, Kai Zupaxovoious 
emxoupica, THY dpxny aytt tupavvidos eis Bacideay peraoricavta, 
Tavr dpa aé pév Tore, ws ov his, StexwrAvca—viy S€ Aiwva 
8iddonomme Spay avra, Kai Trois Stavonpace Tois cois THY aHY 
apyny datpovpebd oe...... 

Ibid. p. 319 B. edes 8€ wai pad’ amAdoras yedov, ef pépynuat, os 
HlatdevOdvra pe cxéAeves moreivy mdvra ravra, } pH Toei. 
Ednyv ¢yo KdAAcora pynpovevual ce. 

Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius with these ideas. 
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sciousness of philosophical dignity in disdaining 
respect to persons, and in refusing to the defects of 
Dionysius any greater measure of indulgence than 
he would have shown to an ordinary pupil of the 
Academy’. If we allow him credit for a sentiment 
in itself honourable, it can only be at the expense 
of his fitness for dealing with practical life; by ad- 
mitting (to quote a remarkable phrase from one of 
his own dialogues) that ‘‘ he tried to deal with in- 
dividual men without knowing those rules of art 
or practice which bear on human affairs?.””. Diony- 
slus was not a common pupil, nor could Plato 
reasonably expect the like unmeasured docility 
from one for whose ear so many hostile influences 
were competing. Nor were Plato and Dionysius the 
only parties concerned. There was, besides, in the 
first place, Dion, whose whole position was at stake 
—next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of 
the people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and 
on their behalf, Dion had been labouring with such 
zeal, that he had inspired Dionysius with readiness 
to execute the two best resolves which the situation 
admitted ; resolves not only pregnant with benefit 

1 Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p.52 E. We may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
(Philosophand. cum Principibus, p.779 ad finem), in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his political 
doctrines into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter 
already corrupted by power, unsusceptible of cure, and deaf to admo- 
nition. 

3 Plato, Phedon, c. 88. p. 89 D. Ovxoty aicypdv; xai Sndov, Gre 
dveu réxvns rhs mept tavOpwrea 6 rowiros ypyoOus emixeiper Trois 
avOperots ; 

He is expounding the causes and growth of misanthropic dispositions ; 
one of the most striking passages in his dialogues. 
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to the people, but also ensuring the position of Dion 
—since if Dionysius had once entered upon this 
course of policy, Dion would have been essential to 
him as an auxiliary and man of execution. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that such 
schemes could have been successfully realised, 
even with full sincerity on the part of Dionysius, 
and the energy of Dion besides. With all govern- 
ments, to do evil is easy—to effect beneficial change, 
difficult ; and with a Grecian despot, this was true 
in a peculiar manner. Those great mercenary 
forces and other instruments, which had been strong 
as adamant for the oppressive rule of the elder Dio- 
nysius, would have been found hardly manageable, 
perhaps even obstructive, if his son had tried to 
employ them for more liberal purposes. But still 
the experiment would have been tried, with a fair 
chance of success—if only Plato, during his short- 
lived spiritual authority at Syracuse, had measured 
more accurately the practical influence which a phi- 
losopher might reasonably hope to exercise over 
Dionysius. I make these remarks upon him with 
sincere regret ; but I am much mistaken if he did 
not afterwards hear them in more poignant lan- 
guage from the banished Dion, upon whom the 
consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become 
overclouded. The conservative party—friends of 
the old despotism, with the veteran Philistus at their 
head—played their game far better than that of 
the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion since 
the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as 
the man of strong patriotic impulses and of ener- 
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getic execution, was the real enemy to be aimed at. 
He left no effort untried to calumniate Dion, and 
to set Dionysius against him. Whispers and mis- 
representations from a thousand different quarters 
beset the ear of Dionysius, alarming him with the 
idea that Dion was usurping to himself the real 
authority in Syracuse, with the view of ultimately 
handing it over to the children of Aristomaché, and 
of reigning in their name. Plato had been brought 
thither (it was said) as an agent in the conspiracy, 
for the purpose of winning over Dionysius into idle 
speculations, enervating his active vigour, and ulti- 
mately setting him aside; in order that all serious 
political agency might fall into the hands of Dion!. 
These hostile intrigues were no secret to Plato him- 
self, who, even shortly after his arrival, began to see 
evidence of their poisonous activity. He tried sin- 
cerely to counterwork them? ; but unfortunately the 
language which he himself addressed to Dionysius 
was exactly such as to give them the best chance of 
success. When Dionysius recounted to Philistus or 
other courtiers, how Plato and Dion had humiliated 
him in his own eyes, and told him that he was un- 
worthy to govern until he had undergone a thorough 
purification—he would be exhorted to resent it as 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 C. ‘O 8 (Diony- 
sius) rots Oua8aAdXovor (erioteve) Kai A€yovow ws émiBovrevay TH 
tupavvid: Aiwy mparro: mdvra éoa enparrev ev rp rére xpdovm, wa 6 
pev (Dionysius) madeig 31 rov voov xndnOeis duedoi rHs dpxis émetpéewas 
exeivy, & d€ (Dion) oderepicairo, nai Atovictov éxSador éx rhs dpxis 
ddAw. 

? Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 C. Aday 8€, ob yap det pnxivew, eSpov 
oTavews ta mepi Atovvotoy peora Evymavra Kai ScaBorav mpds ray 
tupawvida Aiwvos mépe fpuvoy pev ov Ka dcov ySuvapyy, opixpa 8° 
olds ren, &e. 
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presumption and insult; and would be assured that 
it could only arise from a design to dispossess him 
of his authority, in favour of Dion, or perhaps of 
the children of Aristomaché with Dion as regent. 

It must not be forgotten that there was a real Relations 

foundation for jealousy on the part of Dionysius Dionysius 
towards Dion ; who was not merely superior to him tuuar” 
in age, in dignity, and in ability, but also personally frrenjon, 
haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, while oc Dien. 
Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments. sius. 
At first, this jealousy was prevented from breaking 
out—partly by the consciousness of Dionysius that 
he needed some one to lean upon—partly by what 
seems to have been great self-command on the part 
of Dion, and great care to carry with him the real 
mind and goodwill of Dionysius. Even from the 
beginning, the enemies of Dion were doubtless not 
sparing in their calumnies, to alienate Dionysius 
from him ; and the wonder only is, how, in spite of 
such intrigues and in spite of the natural causes of 
jealousy, Dion could have implanted his political 
aspirations, and maintained his friendly influence 
over Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After 
that event, the natural causes of antipathy tended to 
manifest themselves more and more powerfully, while 
the counteracting circumstances all disappeared. 

Three important months thus passed away, during Dionysius 
which those precious public inclinations, which ara 
Plato found instilled by Dion into the bosom of ‘rand 


political im- 

: ; 

Dionysius, and which he might have fanned into Provements 

life and action—to liberalize the government of hate Dion. 
Syracuse, and to restore the other free Grecian 
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them, Dionysius imbibed an antipathy, more and 
more rancorous, against the friend and relative 
with whom these sentiments had originated. The 
charges against Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous 
designs, circulated by Philistus and his cabal, be- 
came more audacious than ever. At length in the 
fourth month, Dionysius resolved to get rid, of 
him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter 
was detected which he had written to the Cartha- 
ginian commanders in Sicily (with whom the war 
still subsisted, though seemingly not in great acti- 
vity), inviting them, if they sent any proposition for 
peace to Syracuse, to send it through him, as 
he would take care that it should be properly 
discussed. I have already stated, that even in 
the reign of the elder Dionysius, Dion had been 
the person to whom the negotiations with Carthage 
were habitually entrusted. Such a letter from him, 
as far as we make out from the general description, 
implied nothing like a treasonable purpose. But 
Dionysius, after taking counsel with Philistus, re- 
solved to make use of it as a final pretext. Inviting 
Dion into the acropolis, under colour of seeking to 
heal their growing differences,—and beginning to 
enter into an amicable conversation,—he conducted 
him unsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbour, 
where lay moored, close in shore, a boat with the 
rowers aboard, ready for starting. Dionysius then 
produced the intercepted letter, handed it to Dion, 
and accused him to his face of treason. The lat- 
ter protested against the imputation, and eagerly 
sought to reply. But Dionysius stopped him from 
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proceeding, insisted on his going aboard the boat, 
and ordered the rowers to carry him off forthwith 
to Italy’. : 

This abrupt and ignominious expulsion, of so 
great a person as Dion, caused as much consterna- 
tion among his numerous friends, as triumph to 
Philistus and the partisans of the despotism. All 
consummation of the liberal projects conceived by 
Dion was now out of the question; not less from 
the incompetency of Dionysius to execute them 
alone, than from his indisposition to any such at- 
tempt. Aristomaché the sister, and Areté the wife, 
of Dion (the latter half-sister of Dionysius himself), 
gave vent to their sorrow and indignation; while 
the political associates of Dion, and Plato beyond 
all others, tremnbled for their own personal safety. 
Among the mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato 
was particularly odious. Many persons instigated 
Dionysius to kill him, and rumours even gained 
footing that he had been killed, as the author of the 
whole confusion?. But the despot, having sent 
away the person whom he most hated and feared, 
was not disposed to do harm to any one else. 


1 The story is found in Plutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timeeus 
as his authority. It is confirmed in the main by Plato, Epistol. vii. 
p. $29 D. pnvi 89 oxeddv icws rerdprw Aiwva Avovisws, aitidpevos 
émBoudetew Ty Tupavvikk, opixpdy eis mAoioy euBiBavas, é&€Badev 
Grips. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, 
and that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plato and Plu- 
tarch is to be preferred. 

Justin (xxi. 1, 2) gives an account, different from all, of the reign 
and proceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what 
authority he followed. He does not even name Dion. 


* Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 F.; Epist. vii. p. 329 D. p. 340A. Plu- 
tareh, Dion, c. 15. 
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While he calmed the anxieties of Areté by affirm- 
ing that the departure of her husband was not to 
be regarded as an exile, but only as a temporary 
separation, to allow time for abating the animosity 
which prevailed—he at the same time ordered two 
triremes to be fitted out, for sending to Dion his 
slaves and valuable property, and everything ne- 
cessary to personal dignity as well as to his com- 
fort. ‘Towards Plato—who was naturally agitated 
in the extreme, thinking only of the readiest means 
to escape from so dangerous a situation—his mani- 
festations were yet more remarkable. He soothed 
the philosopher’s apprehensions—entreated him to 
remain, in a manner gentle indeed but admitting 
no denial—and conveved him at once into his own 
residence the acropolis, under colour of doing him 
honour. From hence there was no possibility of 
escaping, and Plato remained there for some time. 
Dionysius treated him well, communicated with him 
freely and intimately, and proclaimed everywhere 
that they were on the best terms of friendship. 
What is yet more curious—he displayed the great- 
est anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation of 
the sage, and to occupy a place in his mind higher 
than that accorded to Dion; shrinking neverthe- 
less from philosophy, or the Platonic treatment and 
training, under the impression that there was a 
purpose to ensnare and paralyse him, under the 
auspices of Dion', Thisis a strange account, given 
by Plato himself; but it reads hke a real picture of 
a vain and weak prince, admiring the philosopher— 
coquetting with him, as it were—and anxious to 
! Plato, Epist. vii. p. 329, 330. 
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captivate his approbation, so far as it could be done 
without submitting to the genuine Platonic dis- 
cipline. 

During this long and irksome detention, which 
probably made him fully sensible of the comparative 


comforts of Athenian liberty, Plato obtained from 4 


Dionysius one practical benefit. He prevailed upon 
him to establish friendly and hospitable relations 
with Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these 
latter was a real increase of security and conve- 
nience'. But in the point which he strove most 
earnestly to accomplish, he failed. Dionysius re- 
sisted all entreaties for the recall of Dion. Find- 
ing himself at length occupied with a war (whether 
the war with Carthage previously mentioned, or 
some other, we do not know), he consented to let 
Plato depart; agreeing to send for him again as 
soon as peace and leisure should return, and pro- 
mising to recall Dion at the same time ; upon which 
covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come back. 
After a certain interval, peace arrived, and Diony- 
slus re-invited Plato; yet without recalling Dion— 
whom he required still to wait another year. But 
Plato, appealing to the terms of the covenant, 
refused to go without Dion. To himself person- 
ally, in spite of the celebrity which his known in- 
fluence with Dionysius tended to confer, the voy- 
age was nothing less than repugnant, for he had 
had sufficient experience of Syracuse and its de- 
spotism. Nor would he even listen to the request 
of Dion himself; who, partly in the view of pro- 
Moting his own future restoration, earnestly ex- 
1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338 C. 
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horted him to go. Dionysius besieged Plato with 
solicitations to come!, promising that all which he 
might insist upon in favour of Dion should be 
granted, and putting in motion a second time Ar- 
chytas and the Tarentines to prevail upon him. 
These men, through their companion and friend 
Archedemus, who came to Athens in a Syracusan 
trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius was now 
ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even 
made considerable progress in it. By their earnest 
entreaties, coupled with those of Dion, Plato was at 
length induced to go to Syracuse. He was re- 
ceived, as before, with signal tokens of honour. He 
was complimented with the privilege, enjoyed by no 
one else, of approaching the despot without having 
his person searched; and was affectionately wel- 
comed by the female relatives of Dion. Yet this 
visit, prolonged much beyond what he himself 
wished, proved nothing but a second splendid cap- 
tivity, as the companion of Dionysius in the acro- 
polis at Ortygia?®. 

Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of 
flatterers—as his father Dionysius the poet had ob- 
tained before him—and was even emboldened to 
proclaim himself as the son of Apollo*. It is possible 
that even an impuissant embrace of philosophy, on 
the part of so great a potentate, may have tended 


' Plato, Epistol. ui. p. 317 B. C. 

* Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338-346; Plutarch, Dion, c. 19. Aschines, the 
companion of Sokrates along with Plato, is said to have passed a long 
time at Syracuse with Dionysius, until the expulsion of that despot 
(Diogen. Laert. ii. 63). 

* Plutarch, De Fortun& Alex. Magn. p. 338 B. Awpidos éx pnrpos 
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to exalt the reputation of philosophers in the con- 
temporary world. Otherwise the dabblings of Dio- 
nysius would have merited no attention; though 
he seems to have been really a man of some literary 
talent'—retaining to the end a sincere admiration 
of Plato, and jealously pettish because he could not 
prevail upon Plato to admire him. But the second 
visit of Plato to him at Syracuse—very different from 
his first—presented no chanceof benefit to the people 
of Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon 
the destiny of Dion. Here, unfortunately Plato 
could accomplish nothing ; though his zeal on be- 
half of his friend was unwearied. Dionysius broke 
all his promises of kind dealing, became more ran- 
corous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which 
Dion enjoyed even as an exile, and fearful of the 
revenge which he might one day be able to exact. 
When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to 
Peloponnesus and Athens, where he had continued 
for some years to receive regular remittances of his 
property. But at length, even while Plato was re- 
siding at Syracuse, Dionysius thought fit to withhold 
one half of the property, on pretence of reserving 
it for Dion’s son. Presently he took steps yet more 
violent, threw off all disguise, sold the whole of 
Dion’s property, and appropriated or distributed 
among his friends the large proceeds, not less than 
100 talents*. Plato, who had the mortification to 
hear this intelligence while in the palace of Diony- 
sius, was full of grief and displeasure. He implored 


1 See a passage in Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 314 E. 
? Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 A.; vii. p. 346, 347. Plutarch, Dion, c. 
15, 16. 
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permission to depart. But though the mind of Dio- 
nysius had now been thoroughly set against him by 
the multiplied insinuations of the calumniators’, it 
was not without difficulty and tiresome solicitations 
that he obtained permission ; chiefly through the 
vehement remonstrances of Archytas and his com- 
panions, who represented to the despot that they 
had brought him to Syracuse, and that they were 
responsible for his safe return. The mercenaries 
of Dionysius were indeed so ill-disposed to Plato, 
that considerable precautions were required to bring 
him away in safety*. 
5 Gaps It was in the spring of 360 B.c. that the philo- 
sis sopher appears to have returned to Peloponnesus 
Resolution from this, his second visit to the younger Diony- 
avengeim- sius, and third visit to Syracuse. At the Olympic 
nysius, and festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he 


to force his . : sce 
way back recounted the recent proceedings of Dionysius”. 


bpeeas” Incensed at the seizure of the property, and hope- 
less of any permission to return, Dion was now 
meditating enforcement of bis restoration at the 
point of the sword. But there occurred yet another 
insult on the part of Dionysius, which infused a 
more deadly exasperation into the quarrel. Areté, 
wife of Dion and half-sister of Dionysius, had con- 
tinued to reside at Syracuse ever since the exile of 
her husband. She formed a link between the two, 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15—on the authority of Aristoxenus. 

Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. B. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 360 C. The return of Plato and his first 
meeting with Dion is said to have excited considerable sensation among 
the spectators at the festival (Diogenes Laert. iii. 25). 

The Olympic festival here alluded to, must be (I conceive) that of 
360 B.c.: the same also in Epistol. ii. p. 310 D. 
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the continuance of which Dionysius could no longer 
tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. Ac- 
cordingly he took upon him to pronounce her 
divorced, and to remarry her, in spite of her own 
decided repugnance, with one of his friends named 
Timokrates'. To this he added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalizing 
Dion’s eldest son, a youth just reaching puberty. 
Outraged thus in all the tenderest points, Dion 
took up with passionate resolution the design of 
avenging himself on Dionysius, and of emancipating 
Syracuse from despotism into liberty. During the 
greater part of his exile he had resided at Athens, 
in the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the 
society of Speusippus and other philosophers of the 
Academy, and the teaching of Plato himself when 
returned from Syracuse. Well supplied with money, 
and strict as to his own personal wants, he was 
able largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards 
many persons, and among the rest towards Plato, 
whom he assisted towards the expense of a choric 
exhibition at Athens*. Dion also visited Sparta 
and various other cities ; enjoying a high reputation, 
and doing himself credit everywhere ; a fact not 
unknown to Dionysius, and aggravating his dis- 
pleasure. Yet Dion was long not without hope 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 21 ; Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 4. 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 17; Athenseus, xi. p. 508. Plato appears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniary assistance remitted by Dio- 
nysius from Syracuse, towards expenses of a similar kind, as well as 
towards furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces. Dion and Diony- 
sus had both aided him (Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361). 

An author named Onétor affirmed that Dionysius had given to Plato 


the prodigious sum of 80 talents; a story obviously exaggerated (Dio- 
genes Laert. iii. 9). ; 
I 
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that that displeasure would mitigate, so as to allow 
of his return to Syracuse on friendly terms. Nor 
did he cherish any purposes of hostility, until the 
last proceedings with respect to his property and 
his wife at once cut off all hope and awakened 
vindictive sentiments’. He began therefore to lay 
a train for attacking Dionysius and enfranchising 
Syracuse by arms, invoking the countenance of 
Plato ; who gave his approbation, yet not without 
mournful reserves ; saying that he was now seventy 
years of age—that though he admitted the just 
wrongs of Dion and the bad conduct of Dionysius, 
armed conflict was nevertheless repugnant to his 
feelings, and he could anticipate little good from it 
—that he had laboured long in vain to reconcile 
the two exasperated kinsmen, and could not now 
labour for any opposite end®. 

But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and 
pupils at the Academy cordially sympathised with 
Dion. Speusippus especially, the intimate friend 
and relative, having accompanied Plato to Sy- 
racuse, had communicated much with the popu- 
lation in the city, and gave encouraging reports of 
their readiness to aid Dion, even if he came with 
ever so small a force against Dionysius. Kallippus, 
with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle), Timonides, 
and Miltas—all three members of the society at 

Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 F. 

3 Plato, Epistol.vii.p.350. This is the account which Plato gives after 
the death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about the 
extent of his own interference in the enterprise. But Dionysius sup- 
posed him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expe- 
dition ; and Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, after the victory 


of the latter at Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 
Compare Epistol. iii. p. 315 E.; iv. p. 320 A. 
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the Academy, and the last a prophet also—lent him 
aid and embarked in his enterprise. There were a 
numerous body of exiles from Syracuse, not less 
than 1000 altogether; with most of whom Dion 
opened communication, inviting their fellowship. 
He at the same time hired mercenary soldiers in 
small bands, keeping his measures as secret as he 
could’. Alkimenes, one of the leading Achzans 
in Peloponnesus, was warm in the cause (probably 
from sympathy with the Achzan colony Kroton, 
then under the dependence of Dionysius), con- 
ferring upon it additional dignity by his name and 
presence. A considerable quantity of spare arms, 
of every description, was got together, in order to 
supply new unarmed partisans on reaching Sicily. 
With all these aids Dion found himself in the island 
of Zakynthus, a little after Midsummer 357 B.c. ; 
mustering 800 soldiers of tried experience and 
bravery, who had been directed to come thither 
silently and in small parties, without being informed 
whither they were going. A little squadron was 
prepared, of no more than five merchantmen, two 
of them vessels of thirty oars, with victuals ade- 
quate to the direct passage across the sea from Za- 
kynthus to Syracuse ; since the ordinary passage, 
across from Korkyra and along the Tarentine Gulf, 
was impracticable, in the face of the maritime power 
of Dionysius?. 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion 
ventured to attack the greatest of all Grecian poten- 
tates in his own stronghold and island. Dionysius 


: Plutarch, Dion, c. 22, Eudemus was afterwards slain in one of the 
combats at Syracuse (Aristotle apud Ciceron. Tusc. Disp. i. 25, 53). 
? Plutarch, Dion, c. 23-25. 
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had now reigned as despot at Syracuse between 
ten and eleven years. Inferior as he personally 
was to his father, it does not seem that the Syra- 
cusan power had yet materially declined in his 
hands. We know little about the political facts of 
his reign; but the veteran Philistus, his chief 
adviser and officer, appears to have kept together 
the larger part of the great means bequeathed by 
the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, there- 
fore, between the assailant and the party assailed, 
was altogether extravagant. To Dion, personally, 
indeed, such disparity was a matter of indifference. 
To a man of his enthusiastic temperament, so 
great was the heroism and sublimity of the en- 
terprise,—combining liberation of his country from 
a despot, with revenge for gross outrages to him- 
self,—that he was satisfied if he could only land in 
Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting 
it honour enough to perish in such a cause’. Such 
was the emphatic language of Dion, reported to 
us by Aristotle ; who (being then among the pupils 
of Plato) may probably have heard it with his own 
ears. To impartial contemporary spectators, like 
Demosthenes, the attempt seemed hopeless’. 

But the intelligent men of the Academy who 
accompanied Dion, would not have thrown their 
lives away in contemplation of a glorious mar- 
tyrdom; nor were either they or he ignorant, that 
there existed circumstances, not striking the eye 
of the ordinary spectator, which materially weak- 
ened the great apparent security of Dionysius. 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 17, 

? See Orat. adv. Leptinem, s. 179. p. 506: an oration delivered about 
two years afterwards; not long after the victory of Dion. 

Compare Diodor. xvi. 9; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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First, there was the pronounced and almost 
unanimous discontent of the people of Syracuse. 
Though prohibited from all public manifestations, 
they had been greatly agitated by the original 
project of Dion to grant liberty to the city—by 
the inclinations even of Dionysius himself towards 
the same end, so soon unhappily extinguished—by 
the dissembling language of Dionysius, the great 
position of Dion’s wife and sister, and the second 
coming of Plato, all of which favoured the hope that 
Dion might be amicably recalled. At length such 
chance disappeared, when his property was con- 
fiscated and his wife re-married to another. But 
as his energetic character was well known, the 
Syracusans now both confidently expected, and 
ardently wished, that he would return by force, and 
help them to put down one who was alike his enemy 
and theirs. Speusippus, having accompanied Plato 
to Syracuse and mingled much with the people, 
brought back decisive testimonies of their disaffec- 
tion towards Dionysius, and.of their eager longing 
for relief by the hands of Dion. It would be sufh- 
cient (they said) if he even came alone; they would 
flock around him, and arm him at once with an 
adequate force’. 

There were doubtless many other messages of 
similar tenor sent to Peloponnesus ; and one Syra- 
cusan exile, Herakleides, was in himself a consi- 
derable force. Though a friend of Dion*, he had 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 22, Speusippus, from Athens, corcaponded both 
with Dion and with Dionysius at Syracuse; at least there was a cor- 
respondence between them, read as genuine by Diogenes Laertius (iv. 
1, 2, 5). 

? Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 C. 
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continued high in the service of Dionysius, until 
the second visit of Plato. At that time he was 
disgraced, and obliged to save his life by flight, 
on account of a mutiny among the mercenary 
troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers among them, 
whose pay Dionysius had cut down. The men so 
curtailed rose in arms, demanding continuance of 
the old pay; and when Dionysius shut the gates 
of the acropolis, refusing attention to their re- 
quisitions, they raised the furious barbaric pan 
or war shout, and rushed up to scale the walls’. 
Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, Iberians, 
and Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew 
himself to be the object of their hatred, and who 
happened to be then in the garden of the acropolis. 
But Dionysius, no less terrified than Plato, appeased 
the mutiny, by conceding all that was asked, and 
even more. The blame of this misadventure was 
thrown upon Herakleides,. towards whom Dionysius 
conducted himself with mingled injustice and trea- 
chery—according to the judgement both of Plato 
and of all around him®. As an exile, he brought 
word that Dionysius could not even rely upon the 
mercenary troops, whom he treated with a par- 
simony the more revolting as they contrasted it 
with the munificence of his father®. Herakleides 
was eager to cooperate in putting down the de- 
spotism at Syracuse. But he waited to equip a 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 B. Oi 8 epepovro etOus mpds ra relyn, 
mwaiava ria avaBoncavres BapBapov xat modeuxdy' od 8H mepiders 
Atovicwos yevdpevos, &c. 

3 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318; vii. p. 348, 349. 

® Plato, Epist. vii. p. 348 A. .... .émexélpnoev odcyoptaborepous srovety 
mapa ta rov marpds €6n, &c. 
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squadron of triremes, and was not ready so soon 
as Dion; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy 
between the two soon broke out’. 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay 
in his own character and habits. The commanding 
energy of the father, far from being of service to the 
son, had been combined with a jealousy which in- 
tentionally kept him down, and cramped his growth. 
He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage 
or foresight, and unfit for a position like that which 
his father had acquired and maintained. His per- 
sonal incompetency was recognised by all, and 
would probably have manifested itself even more 
conspicuously, had he not found a minister of so 
much ability, and so much devotion to the dynasty, 
as Philistus. But in addition to such known in- 
competency, he had contracted recently habits 
which inspired every one around him with con- 
tempt. He was perpetually intoxicated and plunged 
in dissipation. To put down such a chief, even 
though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed 
ships, appeared to Dion and his confidential com- 
panions an enterprise noway impracticable?. 

Nevertheless these causes of weakness were 
known only to close observers; while the great 
military force of Syracuse was obvious to the eyes 
of every one. When the soldiers mustered by Dion 
at Zakynthus, were first informed that they were 
destined to strike straight across the sea against Sy- 
racuse, they shrank from the proposition as an act 


! Plutarch, Dion, ec. 32; Diodor. xvi. 6-16. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 14; Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. These habits 
must have probably grown upon him since the second departure of 
Plato, who does not notice them in his letters. 
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of insanity. They complained of their leaders for 
not having before told them what was projected ; 
just as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the army of 
Cyrus, on reaching Tarsus, complained of Klearchus 
for having kept back the fact that they were 
marching against the Great King. It required all 
the eloquence of Dion, with his advanced age’, his 
dignified presence, and the quantity of gold and 
silver plate in his possession, to remove their appre- 
hensions. How widely these apprehensions were 
felt, is shown by the circumstance, that out of 1000 
Syracusan exiles, only twenty-five or thirty dared 
to join him?®. | 

B.c. 357. After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and an 

Eclipse of ample banquet to the soldiers in the stadium at 


the moon 


Pansat Zakynthus, Dion gave orders for embarkation in the 

squietu . ; . 

of the sol. ensuing morning. On that very night the moon was 
iers—t , ‘ 

arere.  eClipsed. We have already seen what disastrous 

assured by : 

the prophet COMSequences turned upon the occurrence of this 


Miltas— ‘ 
fotumie Samae phenomenon fifty-six years before, when 


voyage Nikias was about to conduct the defeated Athenian 
kynthusto fleet away from the harbour of Syracuse*. Under 
Sicly. ihe existing apprehensions of Dion’s band, the 
eclipse might well have induced them to renounce 
the enterprise ; and so it probably would, under a 
general like Nikias. But Dion had learnt astro- 
nomy; and what was of not less consequence, 
Miltas, the prophet of the expedition, besides his 
gift of prophecy, had received instruction in the 
Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers in- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 23. dvjp mapnxpaxws 78n, &e. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
* Thucyd. vii.50. See Volume VII. of this History, Chap. lx. p. 433. 
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quired what new resolution was to be adopted in 
consequence of so grave a sign from the Gods, 
Miltas rose and assured them that they had mis- | 
taken the import of the sign, which promised them 
good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the 
moon, the Gods intimated that something very 
brilliant was about to be darkened over: now there 
was nothing in Greece so brilliant as the despotism 
of Dionysius at Syracuse; it was Dionysius who 
wa3 about to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the 
victory of Dion’. Reassured by such consoling 
words, the soldiers got on board. They had good 
reason at first to believe that the favour of the 
Gods waited upon them, for a gentle and steady 
Etesian breeze carried them across midsea without 
accident or suffering, in twelve days, from Zakyn- 
thus to Cape Pachynus, the south-eastern corner of 
Sicily and nearest to Syracuse. The pilot Protus, 
who had steered the course so as exactly to hit 
the cape; urgently recommended immediate disem- 
barkation, without going farther along the south- 
western coast of the island; since stormy weather 
was commencing, which might hinder the fleet from 
keeping near the shore. But Dion was afraid of 
landing so near to the main force of the enemy. 
Accordingly the squadron proceeded onward, but 
were driven by a violent wind away from Sicily to- 
wards the coast of Africa, narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck. Jt was not without considerable hardship 
and danger that they got back to Sicily, after 
five days; touching the island at Herakleia Minoa 
westward of Agrigentum, within the Carthaginian 
} Plutarch, Dion, c. 24. 
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supremacy. The Carthaginian governor of Minoa, 
Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the service of Car- 
thage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and 
received him with all possible kindness; though 
knowing nothing beforehand of his approach, and 
at first resisting his landing through ignorance. 
Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once. 
more on Sicilian ground. The favourable predic- 
tions of Miltas had been completely realised. But 
even that prophet could hardly have been prepared 
for the wonderful tidings now heard, which ensured 
the success of the expedition. Dionysius had re- 
cently sailed from Syracuse to Italy, with a fleet of 
80 triremes'. What induced him to commit so 
capital a mistake, we cannot make out ; for Philistus 
was already with a fleet in the Gulf of Tarentum, 
waiting to intercept Dion, and supposing that the 
invading squadron would naturally sail along the 
coast of Italy to Syracuse, according to the practice 
almost universal in that day*. Philistus did not 
commit the same mistake as Nikias had made in 
reference to Gylippus®,—that of despising Dion be- 
cause of the smallness of his force. He watched in 
the usual waters, and was only disappointed because 
Dion, venturing on the bold and unusual straight 
course, was greatly favoured by wind and weather. 
But while Philistus watched the coast of Italy, it 
was natural that Dionysius himself should keep 
guard with his main force at Syracuse. The despot 
was fully aware of the disaffection which reigned in 
the town, and of the hopes excited by Dion’s pro- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26; Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c. 25. * Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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ject; which was generally well known, though no 
one could tell how or at what moment the deliverer 
might be expected. Suspicious now to a greater 
degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh 
search to be made in the city for arms, and had 
taken away all that he could find’. We may be 
sure too that his regiment of habitual spies were 
more on the alert than ever, and that unusual rigour 
was the order of the day. Yet at this critical junc- 
ture, he thought proper to quit Syracuse with a 
very large portion of his force, leaving the command 
to Timokrates, the husband of Dion’s late wife ; and 
at this same critical juncture Dion arrived at Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian 
soldiers on hearing of the departure of Dionysius, 
which left Syracuse open and easy of access. Eager 
to avail themselves of the favourable instant, they 
called upon their leader to march thither without 
delay, repudiating even that measure of rest which 
he recommended after the fatigues of the voyage. 
Accordingly Dion, after a short refreshment pro- 
vided by Synalus— with whom he deposited his 
spare arms, to be transmitted to him when required 
—set forward on his march towards Syracuse. On 
entering the Agrigentine territory, he was joined by 
200 horsemen near Eknomon*. Farther on, while 
passing through Gela and Kamarina, many inhabit- 
ants of these towns, together with some neighbour- 
ing Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. Lastly, 
when he approached the Syracusan border, a eon- 
siderable proportion of the rural population came 


1 Diodor. xvi. 10. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26, 27; Diodor. xvi. 9.. 
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to him also, though without arms; making the 
reinforcements which joined him altogether about 
5000 men!. Having armed these volunteers in the 
best manner he could, Dion continued his progress 
as far as Akrz, where he made a short evening halt. 
From thence, receiving good news from Syra- 
cuse, he recommenced his march during the latter 
half of the night, hastening forward to the passage 
over the river Anapus; which he had the good 
fortune to occupy without any opposition, before 
daybreak. 

Dion was now within no more than a mile and a 
quarter of the walls of Syracuse. ‘The rising sun 
disclosed his army to the view of the Syracusan 
population, who were doubtless impatiently watch- 
ing for him. He was seen offering sacrifice to the 
river Anapus, and putting up a solemn prayer to 
the God Helios, then just showing himself above the 
horizon. Hewore the wreath habitual with those who 
were thus employed ; while his soldiers, animated 
by the confident encouragement of the prophets, had 
taken wreaths also”. Elate and enthusiastic, they 


1 Plutarch (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about 
5000 men, which is very credible. Diodorus gives the number exagge- 
rated, at 20,000 (xvi. 9). 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. These picturesque details about the march 
of Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch had before him the 
narrative of Timonides, a companion of Dion, and actually engaged in 
the expedition. Timonides wrote an account of what passed to Speusip- 
pus at Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their friends 
in the Academy (Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). 

Diogenes Laertius mentions also a person named Simonides who 
wrote to Speusippus, rds ioropias év ais xararerdye: ras mpafers Alwwds 
re xal Biwvos (iv. 1,5). Probably Simonides may be a misnomer for 
Timonides. 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had written narra- 
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passed the Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which 
formed part of the Helorine way), advanced at a 
running pace across the low plain which divided 
the southern cliff of Epipole from the Great Har- 
bour, and approached the gates of the quarter of 
Syracuse called Neapolis—the Temenitid Gates, 
near the chapel of Apollo Temenites'. Dion was 
at their head, in resplendent armour, with a body- 
guard near him composed of 100 of his Pelopon- 
nesians. His brother Megaklés was on one side of 
him, his friend the Athenian Kallippus on the 
other; all three, and a large proportion of the 
soldiers also, still crowned with their sacrificial 
wreaths, as if marching in a joyous festival proces- 
sion, with victory already assured’. 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest re- 
sistance. Timokrates (left at Syracuse with the 
large mercenary force as vicegerent), while he sent 
an express to apprise Dionysius, kept his chief hold 
on the two military positions or horns of the city ; 
the island of Ortygia at one extremity, and Epi- 
pole with Euryalus on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that Epipolz was a triangular slope, 


tives of the exploits both of Dion and Timoleon. Unfortunately these 
have not been preserved ; indeed Photius himself seems never to have 
seen them (Photius, Codex, 92). 

! Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. ’Erei & elon\Gev 6 Alov xara tas Memridas 
sidas, &c. 

Moat of the best critics here concur in thinking, that the reading ought 
to be rds Tepesiridas mvdas. The statue and sacred ground of 
Apollo Temenites was the most remarkable feature in this portion of 
Syracuse, and would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the 
gates. No meaning can be assigned for the phrase Memridas. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28, 29. Diodorus (xvi. 10) also mentions 
the striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. 
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with walls bordering both the northern and southern 
cliffs, and forming an angle on the western apex, 
where stood the strong fort of Euryalus. Between 
Ortygia and Epipolz lay the populcus quarters of 
Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens resided. 
As the disaffection of the Syracusans was well 
known, Timokrates thought it unsafe to go out of 
the city, and meet Dion on the road, for fear of 
revolt within. But he perhaps might have occu- 
pied the important bridge over the Anapus, had 
not a report reached him that Dion was directing 
his attack first against Leontini. Many of the 
Campanian mercenaries under the command of 
Timokrates, having properties in Leontini, imme- 
diately quitted Epipole to go thither and defend 
them'. This rumour—false, and perhaps inten- 
tionally spread by the invaders— -not only carried 
off much of the garrison elsewhere, but also misled 
Timokrates ; insomuch that Dion was allowed to 
make his night march, to reach the Anapus, and 
to find it unoccupied. 

It was too late for Timokrates to resist, when 
the rising sun had once exhibited the army of Dion 
crossing the Anapus. The effect produced upon 
the Syracusans in the populous quarters was elec- 
tric. They rose like one man to welcome their de- 
liverer, and to put down the dynasty which had 
hung about their necks for forty-eight years. Such 
of the mercenaries of Dionysius as were in these 
central portions of the city were forced to seek 
shelter in Epipole, while his police and spies were 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. 
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pursued and seized, to undergo the full terrors of 
a popular vengeance’. Far from being able to go 
forth against Dion, Timokrates could not even curb 
the internal insurrection. So thoroughly was he 
intimidated by the reports of his terrified police, 
and by the violent and unanimous burst of wrath 
among a people whom every Dionysian partisan 
had long been accustomed to treat as disarmed 
slaves—that he did not think himself safe even 
in Epipole. But he could not find means of 
getting to Ortygia, since the intermediate city 
was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and 
his troops were crossing the low plain between 
Epipole and the Great Harbour. It only re- 
mained for him therefore to evacuate Syracuse 
altogether, and to escape from Epipole either by 
the northern or the western side. To justify his 


hasty flight, he spread the most terrific reports | 


respecting the army of Dion, and thus contributed 
still farther to paralyse the discouraged partisans 
of Dionysius”. 

Already had Dion reached the Temenitid gate, 
where the principal citizens, clothed in their best 
attire, and the multitude pouring forth loud and 
Joyous acclamations, were assembled to meet him. 
Halting at the gate, he caused his trumpet to 
sound, and entreated silence; after which he for- 
mally proclaimed, that he and his brother Megakles 
were come for the purpose of putting down the 
Dionysian despotism, and of giving liberty both 
to the Syracusans and the other Sicilian Greeks. 

’ Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
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The acclamations redoubled as he and his soldiers 
entered the city, first through Neapolis, next by 
the ascent up to Achradina; the main street of 
which (broad, continuous, and straight, as was rare 
in a Grecian city') was decorated as on a day of 
jubilee, with victims under sacrifice to the gods, 
tables, and bowls of wine ready prepared for festi- 
val. As Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers 
through a lane formed in the midst of this crowd, 
from each side wreaths were cast upon him as upon 
an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers addressed 
to him, as it were to a god®. Every house was a 
scene of clamorous joy, in which men and women, 
freemen and slaves, took part alike ; the outburst of 
feelings long compressed and relieved from the past 
despotism with its inquisitorial police and garrison. 

It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these 
pleasing but passive impulses. Having infused 
courage into his soldiers as well as into the citizens 
by his triumphant procession through Achradina, 
he descended to the level ground in front of Orty- 
gia. That strong hold was still occupied by the 
Dionysian garrison, whom he thus challenged to 
come forth and fight. But the flight of Timokrates 
had left them without orders, while the imposing 
demonstration and unanimous rising of the people 
in Achradina—which they must partly have wit- 


1 Cicero in Verr. iv. 53. “ Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui no- 
men Acradina est: in qua forum maximum, pulcherrime porticus, 
ornatissinum prytaneum, amplissima est curia, templumque egregium 
Jovis Olympii; czetereeque urbis partes, und totd vid perpetud, multisque 
transversis, divisz, privatis sedificiis continentur.”’ 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifesta- 
tions of the inhabitants of Skioné towards Brasidas (Thuevd. iv. 121). 
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nessed from their walls, and partly learnt through 
fugitive spies and partisans—struck them with dis- 
couragement and terror; so that they were in no 
disposition to quit the shelter of their fortifications. 
Their backwardness was hailed as a confession of 
inferiority by the insurgent citizens, whom Dion 
now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard 
by, in front of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or 
five gates, there stood a lofty and magnificent sun- 
dial, erected by the elder Dionysius. Mounting on 
the top of this edifice, with the muniments of the 
despot on one side and the now liberated Achradina 
on the other, Dion addressed' an animated ha- 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 10,11. The description which 
Plutarch gives of the position of this sundial is distinct, and the harangue 
which Dion delivered, while standing upon it, is an impressive fact :— 
"Hy 8 bd ray dxpdmoAty Kat ra mevranvaAa, Atovuciov Katackevacay- 
Tos, HAcorpémioy xarapaves Kal vnAdv. "Ent rovrw mpooBas édnpn- 
yopnee, kai mapwpynce rovs TroXiras avréxecOas THs eXevOepias. 

The sundial was thus under the acropolis, that is, in the low ground 
immediately adjoining to Ortygia; near the place where the elder 
Dionysius is stated to have placed his large porticoes and markct- 
house (Diodor. xiv. 7), and where the younger Dionysius erected the 
funereal monument to his father (xv. 74). In order to arrive at the 
sundial, Dion must have descended from the height of Achradina. Now 
Plutarch mentions that Dion went up through Achradina (dvges da THs 
"Axpadwis). It is plain that he must have come down again from 
Achradina, though Plutarch does not specially mention it. And if he 
brought his men close under the walls of the enemy’s garrison, this can 
hardly have been for any other reason than that which I have assigned 
in the text. 

Plutarch indicates the separate localities with tolerable clearness, but 
he does not give a perspicuous description of the whole march. Thus, 
he says that Dion, “ wishing to harangue the people himself, went up 
through Achradina ” (BovAdpevos 8€ xai 8¢ davrot mporayopevaat ror's 
avOpenous, avjer dua THs "Axpaduhs), while the place from which Dion 
did harangue the people, was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor does he say any- 
thing about the sundial or the exact spot from whence Dion spoke, 
though he mentions the march of Dion through Achradina. 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls ra mevrdmvda are the 


K 2 
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rangue to the Syracusans around, exhorting them 
to strenuous efforts in defence of their newly ac- 
quired rights and liberties, and inviting them to 
elect generals for the command, in order to accom- 
plish the total expulsion of the Dionysian garrison. 
The Syracusans, with unanimous acclamations, 
named Dion and his brother Megakles generals with 
full powers. But both the brothers insisted that 
colleagues should be elected along with them. Ac- 
cordingly twenty other persons were chosen besides, 
ten of them being from that small band of Syra- 
cusan exiles who had joined at Zakynthus. 


Dion cap- Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on 
tole ama the third day’ after his landing in Sicily ; and such 
ec , the first public act of renewed Syracusan freedom ; 


gross-wall the first after that fatal vote which, forty-eight years 
sea,toblock before, had elected the elder Dionysius general ple- 
ie nipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of 
state, without foresight of the consequences. In 

the hands of Dion, that sword was vigorously em- 

ployed against the common enemy. He immedi- 

ately attacked Epipole ; and such was the conster- 

nation ot the garrison left in it by the fugitive 
Timokrates, that they allowed him to acquire pos- 

session of it, together with the strong fort of Eury- 

alus, which a little courage and devotion might long 

have defended. This acquisition, made suddenly in 

the tide of success on one side and discouragement 

on the other, was of supreme importance, and went 

far to determine the ultimate contest. It not only 

~ reduced the partisans of Dionysius within the limits 

same as what Diodorus (xv. 74) indicates in the words rais BaotAixas 


nadoupévats mruAats. 
! Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 
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of Ortygia, but also enabled Dion to set free many 
state prisoners', who became ardent partisans of 
the revolution. Following up his success, he lost 
no time in taking measures against Ortygia. To 
shut it up completely on the land-side, he com- 
menced the erection of a wall of blockade, reaching 
from the Great Harbour at one extremity, to the 
sea on the eastern side of the Portus Lakkius, at 
the other?. He at the same time provided arms as 
well as he could for the citizens, sending for those 
spare arms which he had deposited with Synalus at 
Minoa. It does not appear that the garrison of 


Ortygia made any sally to impede him; so that in 


the course of seven days, he had not only received 
his arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a 
rough way, all or most of the blockading cross- 
wall3. 

At the end of these seven days, but not before 
(having been prevented by accident from receiving 
the express sent to him), Dionysius returned with 
his fleet to Ortygia*. Fatally indeed was his posi- 
tion changed. The islet was the only portion of 
the city which he possessed, and that too was shut 
up on the land-side by a blockading wall nearly 
completed. Ali the rest of the city was occupied 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. 

? Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 12. Plutarch says, rip de 
axpénodw amereixice—Diodorus is more specific—Tav 8€ Svpaxoveiay 
Katecxevaxdtwy €x Gadacons eis Oadaccay daretxyiopara, &c. These 
are valuable words as indicating the line and the two terminations of 
Dion’s blockading cross-wall. 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. 

* This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 
specified both by Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, c. 26-2:); 
Diodor. xvi. 11). 
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by bitter enemies instead of by subjects. Leontini 
also, and probably many of his other dependences 
out of Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of re- 
volting'. Even with the large fleet which he had 
brought home, Dionysius did not think himself 
strong enough to face his enemies in the field, but 
resorted to stratagem. He first tried to open a 
private intrigue with Dion; who, however, refused 
to receive any separate propositions, and desired 
him to address them publicly to the freemen, citi- 
zens of Syracuse. Accordingly, he sent envoys 
tendering to the Syracusans what in the present 
day would be called a constitution. He demanded 
only moderate taxation, and moderate fulfilments 
of military service, subject to their own vote of 
consent. But the Syracusans laughed the offer 
to scorn, and Dion returned in their name the 
peremptory reply,—that no proposition from Diony- 
sius could be received, short of total abdication ; 
adding in his own name, that he would himself, on 
the score of kindred, procure for Dionysius, if he 
did abdicate, both security and other reasonable 
concessions. These terms Diorysius affected to 
approve, desiring that envoys might be sent to him 
in Ortygia to settle the details. Both Dion and the 
Syracusans eagerly caught at his offer, without for 
a moment questioning his sincerity. Some of the 
most eminent Syracusans, approved by Dion, were 
despatched as envoys to Dionysius. A general con- 
fidence prevailed, that the retirement of the despot 
was now assured ; and the soldiers and citizens em- 
ployed against him, full of joy and mutual congra- 
* Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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tulations, became negligent of their guard on the 
cross-wall of blockade ; many of them even retiring 
to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving 
to prolong the discussion, so as to detain the en- 
voys in Ortygia all night, he ordered at daybreak a 
sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom he had pre- 
viously stimulated both by wine and by immense 
promises in case of victory!. The sally was well- 
timed and at first completely successful. One half 
of Dion’s soldiers were encamped to guard the cross- 
wall (the other half being quartered in Achradina), 
together with a force of Syracusan citizens. But 
so little were they prepared for hostilities, that the 
assailants, rushing out with shouts and at a run, 
carried the wall at the first onset, slew the senti- 
nels, and proceeded to demolish the wall (which 
was probably a rough and hasty structure) as well 
as to charge the troops on the outside of it. The 
Syracusans, surprised and terrified, fled with little 
or no resistance. Their flight partially disordered 
the stouter Dionian soldiers, who resisted bravely, 
but without having had time to form their regular 
array. Never was Dion more illustrious, both as 
an officer and as a soldier. He exerted himself to 
the utmost to form the troops, and to marshal them 
in ranks essential to the effective fighting of the 
Grecian hoplite. But his orders were unheard in 
the clamour, or disregarded in the confusion: his 
troops lost courage, the assailants gained ground, 


It is rare that we read 
Diodor. xvi. 11, 12. rd 


’ Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. €umAnoas dxpdrov. 
of this proceeding with soldiers in antiquity. 
peyeBos trav émayyeAtav. 
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and the day seemed evidently going against him. 
Seeing that there was no other resource, he put 
himself at the head of his best and most attached 
soldiers, and threw himself, though now an elderly 
man, into the thickest of the fray. The struggle 
was the more violent as it took place in a narrow 
space between the new blockading wall on one side, 
and the outer wall of Neapolis on the other. Both 
the armour and the person of Dion being con- 
spicuous, he was known to enemies as well as 
friends, and the battle around him was among 
the most obstinate in Grecian history’. Darts 
rattled against both his shield and his helmet, 
while his shield was also pierced through by 
several spears which were kept from his body only 
by the breastplate. At length he was wounded 
through the right arm or hand, thrown on the 
ground, and in imminent danger of being made 
prisoner. But this forwardness on his part so 
stimulated the courage of his own troops, that 
they both rescued him, and made redoubled efforts 
against the enemy. Having named Timonides com- 
manoder in his place, Dion with his disabled hand 
mounted on horseback, rode into Achradina, and 
led forth to the battle that portion of his troops 
which were there in garrison. These men, fresh 
and good soldiers, restored the battle. The Syra- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 12. ‘O 8€ Aiwy aveAriotas mapecrovdnuevos, pera Tey 
dpictwy orpatiwray annvra rois modepios’ nal cuvawas payny, ToAty 
exoies Pdvoy ev cradip. ‘Odiyp d€ Staornpart, ths StaTetxiou Erw, paxns 
ovons, cvvéedpapye tAnO0s orpariwrov eis oTévov Témov. 

The text here is not quite clear (see Wesseling’s note); but we 
gathcr from the passage information about the topography of Syra- 


cure. 
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cusans came back to the field, all jotned in strenu- 
ous conflict, and the Dionysian assailants were at 
length again driven within the walls of Ortygia. 
The loss on both sides was severe ; that of Diony- 
sius 800 men; all of whom he caused to be picked 
up from the field (under a truce granted on his re- 
quest by Dion), and buried with magnificent obse- 
quies, as a means of popularising himself with the 
survivors‘. 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this 
battle had proved, it seems evident that had Timo- 
krates maintained himself in Epipole, so as to 
enable Dionysius to remain master of Epipolz as 
well as of Ortygia, the success of Dion’s whole 
enterprise in Syracuse would have been seriously 
endangered. 

Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the 
victory. The Syracusan people testified their gra- 
titude to the Dionian soldiers by voting a golden 
wreath to the value of 100 minz; while these sol- 
diers, charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately 
began the re-establishment of the damaged cross- 
wall, which he repaired, completed, and put under 
effective guard for the future*. Dionysius no longer 
tried to impede it by armed attack. But as he was 
stil] superior at sea, he transported parties across 
the harbour to ravage the country for provisions, 
and despatched vessels to bring in stores also by 
sea. His superiority at sea was presently lessened 
by the arrival of Herakleides from Peloponnesus’, 


' Plutarch, Dion, ce. 30; Diodor. xvi. 12, 13. 2 Diodor. xvi. 13. 
* Diodor. xvi. 16. Plutarch states that Herakleides brought only 
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with twenty triremes, three smaller vessels, and 
1500 soldiers. The Syracusans, now beginning to 
show themselves actively on ship-board, got together 
a tolerable naval force. All the docks and wharfs 
lay concentrated in and round Ortygia, within the 
grasp of Dionysius, who was master of the naval 
force belonging to the city. But it would seem that 
the crews of some of the ships (who were mostly 
native Syracusans', with an intermixture of Athe- 
nians, doubtless of democratical sentiments) must 
have deserted from the despot to the people, carry- 
ing over their ships, since we presently find the 
Syracusans with a fleet of sixty triremes*, which 
they could hardly have acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by 
Philistus, who brought to Ortygia, not only his 
fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, but also a consider- 
able regiment of cavalry. With these latter, and 
some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an 
expedition against the revolted Leontini. ' But 
though he made his way into the town by night, 
he was presently expelled by the defenders, se- 
conded by reinforcements from Syracuse’. 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet 
more indispensable for Philistus to maintain his su- 


seven triremes. But the force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) 
appears more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number 
of ships which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover 
the great importance, which Herakleides steps into, as opposed to Dion, 
is more easily accounted for. 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. About the Athenian seamen in Ortygia, 
see a remarkable passage of Plato, [tpistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Plato 
was at Syracuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, 
there employed, gave warning to him as their countryman. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 16, > Diodor. xvi. 16, 
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periority at sea against the growing naval power of 
the Syracusans, now commanded by Herakleides’. 
After several partial engagements, a final battle, 
desperate and decisive, at length took place between 
the two admirals. Both fleets were sixty triremes 
strong. At first Philistus, brave and forward, ap- 
peared likely to be victorious. But presently the 
fortune of the day turned against him. His ship was 
run ashore, and himself, with most part of his fleet, 
overpowered by the enemy. To escape captivity, 
he stabbed himself. The wound however was not 
mortal; so that he fell alive, being now about 78 
years of age, into the hands of his enemies,—who 
stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, and at 
length cut off his head, after which they dragged 
his body by the leg through the streets of Syra- 
cuse?. Revolting as this treatment is, we must re- 
collect that it was less horrible than that which 
the elder Dionysius had inflicted on the Rhegine 
general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished 
with Philistus, the ablest and most faithful of its 
servants. He had been an actor in its first day of 
usurpation—its eighteenth Brumaire: his timely, 
though miserable death, saved him from sharing in 
its last day of exile—its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Diony- 
sius had lost all chance of overcoming the Sy- 
racusans by force. But he had now farther lost, 
through the victory of Herakleides, his superiority 


1 See a Fragment of the fortieth Book of the Philippica of Theopom- 
pus (Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed. Didot), which seems to refer to this 
point of time. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 16; Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. 
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at sea, and therefore his power even of maintaining 
himself permanently in Ortygia. The triumph of 
Dion seemed assured, and his enemy humbled in 
the dust. But though thus disarmed, Dionysius 
was still formidable by his means of raising intrigue 
and dissension in Syracuse. His ancient antipathy 
against Dion became more vehement than ever. 
Obliged to forego empire himself—yet resolved at 
any rate that Dion should be ruined along with 
him—he set on foot a tissue of base manceuvres ; 
availing himself of the fears and jealousies of the 
Syracusans, the rivalry of Herakleides, the defects 
of Dion, and what was more important than all— 
the relationship of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty. 

Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited 
the signal gratitude of the Syracusans. But he had 
been nursed in the despotism, of which his father 
had been one of the chief founders ; he was attached 
by every tie of relationship to Dionysius, with whom 
his sister, his former wife, and his children, were 
still dwelling in the acropolis. The circumstances 
therefore were such as to suggest to the Syracusans 
apprehensions, noway unreasonable, that some 
private bargain might be made by Dion with the 
acropolis, and that the eminent services which he 
had just rendered might only be made the stepping- 
stone to a fresh despotism in his person. Such 
suspicions received much countenance from the 
infirmities of Dion, who combined, with a mas- 
culine and magnanimous character, manners so 
haughty as to be painfully felt even by his own 
companions. The friendly letters from Syracuse, 
written to Plato or to others at Athens (possibly 
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those from Timonides to Speusippus) shortly after 
the victory, contained much complaint of the re- 
pulsive demeanour of Dion; which defect the 
philosopher exhorted his friend to amend'. All 
those, whom Dion’s arrogance offended, were con- 
firmed in their suspicion of his despotic designs, 
and induced to turn for protection to his rival 
Herakleides. This latter—formerly general in the 
service of Dionysius, from whose displeasure he had 
only saved his life by flight—had been unable or 
unwilling to co-operate with Dion in his expedition 
from Zakynthus, but had since brought to the aid 
of the Syracusans a considerable force, including 
several armed ships. ‘Though not present at the 
first entry into Syracuse, nor arriving until Ortygia 
had already been placed under blockade, Hera- 
kleides was esteemed the equal of Dion in abilities 
and in military efficiency ; while with regard to 
ulterior designs, he had the prodigious advantage 
of being free from connection with the despotism 
and of raising no mistrust. Moreover his man- 
ners were not only popular, but according to Plu- 
tarch*, more than popular—smooth, insidious, and 
dexterous in criminatory speech, for the ruin of 
rivals and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on 
rather at sea than on land, the equipment of a fleet 
became indispensable; so that Herakleides, who had 
brought the greatest number of triremes, naturally 

’ Plato, Epist. iv. p. 321 B. ...... evOupou d¢ Kal Gre Soxeis riciv 
évSeeatépws rov mpoonxovros Oepameurixds elvar’ pt) ovv AavOaverw ce 
Gre 8ca rod dpéoxew rois avOpwmos xal rd mparrew écriv, 7 8 avdddea 


épnuig Euvosxos. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. 
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rose in importance. Shortly after his arrival, 
the Syracusan assembly passed a vote to appoint 
him admiral. But Dion, who seems only to have 
heard of this vote after it had passed, protested 
against it as derogating from the full powers which 
the Syracusans had by their former vote conferred 
upon himself. Accordingly the people, though 
with reluctance, cancelled their vote, and deposed 
Herakleides. Having then gently rebuked Hera- 
kleides for raising discord at a season when the 
common enemy was still dangerous, Dion convened 
another assembly ; wherein he proposed, from him- 
self, the appointment of Herakleides as admiral, 
with a guard equal to his own'. The right of 
nomination thus assumed displeased the Syra- 
cusans, humiliated Herakleides, and exasperated 
his partisans as well as the fleet which he com- 
manded. It gave him power—together with pro- 
vocation to employ that power for the ruin of 
Dion; who thus laid himself doubly open -to 
genuine mistrust from some, and to intentional 
calumny from others. 

It is necessary to understand this situation, in 
order to appreciate the means afforded to Diony- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 33. It would seem that this Herakleides is the 
person alluded to in the fragment from the fortieth Book of the Philip- 
pica of Theopompus (Theop. Fr. 212, ed. Didot) :— 

Lpoordras 8€ rijs médews Foay rev pév Supaxovoiww “AOnus xat 
"Hpakvciéns, rav 8€ peoboddspwv ‘Apxédaos 6 Avyaios. 

Probably also, Athénis is the same person named as Athanis or 
Athanas by Diodorus and Plutarch (Diodor. xv. 94; Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, c. 23-37). He wrote a history of Syracusan affairs during the 
period of Dion and Timoleon, beginning from 362 B.c., and continuing 
the history of Philistus. See Historicorum Grec. Fragm. ed. Didot, 
vol. ii. p. 81. 
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sius for personal intrigue directed against Dion. 
Though the vast majority of Syracusans were 
hostile to Dionysius, yet there were among them 
many individuals connected with those serving 
under him in Ortygia, and capable of being put in 
motion to promote his views. Shortly. after the 
complete defeat of his sally, he renewed his solici- 
tations for peace ; to which Dion returned the pe- 
remptory answer, that no peace could be concluded 
until Dionysius abdicated and retired. Next, Dio- 
nysius sent out heralds from Ortygia with letters 
addressed to Dion from his female relatives. All 
these letters were full of complaints of the misery 
endured by these poor women; together with 
prayers that he would relax in his hostility. To 
avert suspicion, Dion caused the letters to be opened 
and read publicly before the Syracusan assembly ; 
but their tenor was such, that suspicion, whether 
expressed or not, unavoidably arose, as to the effect 
on Dion’s sympathies. One letter there was, bear- 
ing on its superscription the words ‘‘ Hipparinus 
(the son of Dion) to his father.” At first many 
persons present refused to take cognizance of a 
communication so strictly private; but Dion in- 
sisted, and the letter was publicly read. It proved 
to come, nqt from the youthful Hipparinus, but 
from Dionysius himself, and was insidiously worded 
for the purpose of discrediting Dion in the minds 
of the Syracusans. It began by reminding him of the 
long service which he had rendered to the despotism. 
It implored him not to bury that great power, as 
well as his own relatives, in one common ruin, for 
the sake of a people who would turn round and 
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sting him, so soon as he had given them free- 
dom. It offered, on the part of Dionysius himself, 
immediate retirement, provided Dion would consent 
to take his place. But it threatened, if Dion refused, 
the sharpest tortures against his female relatives and 
his son’. 

This letter, well-turned as a composition for its 
own purpose, was met by indignant refusal and pro- 
testation on the part of Dion. Without doubt his 
refusal would be received with cheers by the 
assembly ; but the letter did not the less instil its 
intended poison into their minds. Plutarch dis- 
plays* (in my judgement) no great knowledge of 
human nature, when he complains of the Syracusans 
for suffering the letter to impress them with suspi- 
cions of Dion, instead of admiring bis magnanimous 
resistance to such touching appeals. It was pre- 
cisely the magnanimity required for the situation, 
which made them mistrustful. Who could assure 
them that such a feeling, to the requisite pitch, was 
to be found in the bosom of Dion? or who could 
foretel which, among painfully conflicting sentiments, 
would determine his conduct? The position of Dion 
forbade the possibility of his obtaining full confi- 
dence. Moreover his enemies, not content with in- 
flaming the real causes of mistrust, fabricated gross 
falsehoods against him as well as against the merce- 
naries under his command. A Syracusan named 
Sdsis, brother to one of the guardsof Dionysius, made 
a violent speech in the Syracusan assembly, warning 
his countrymen to beware of Dion, lest they should 
find themselves saddled with a strict and sober 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 31. 2 Plutarch, Dion, ec. 32. 
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despot in place of one who was always intoxicated. 
On the next day Sdésis appeared in the assembly 
with a wound on the head, which he said that some 
of the soldiers of Dion had inflicted upon him in re- 
venge for his speech. Many persons present, be- 
lieving the story, warmly espoused his cause ; while 
Dion had great difficulty in repelling the allegation, 
and: in obtaining time for the investigation of its 
truth. On inquiry, it was discovered that the 
wound was a superficial cut inflicted by Sésis him- 
self with a razor, and that the whole tale was an 
infamous calumny which he had been bribed to 
propagate’. In this particular instance, it was 
found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. But there were numerous 
other attacks and perversions less tangible, gene- 
rated by the same hostile interests, and tending 
towards the same end. Every day the suspicion 
and unfriendly sentient of the Syracusans, to- 
wards Dion and his soldiers, became more em- 
bittered. | 

The naval victory gained by Herakleides and the 
Syracusan fleet over Philistus, exalting both the 
spirit of the Syracusans and the glory of the admiral, 
still further lowered the influence of Dion. The 
belief gained ground that even without him and his 
soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, 
and gain possession of Ortygia. It was now that 
the defeated Dionysius sent from thence a fresh 
embassy to Dion, offering to surrender to him the 
place with its garrison, magazine of arms, and 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 34. 
VOL. XI. L 
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treasure equivalent to five months’ full pay—on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Italy, and 
enjoy the revenues of a large and productive por- 
tion (called Gyarta) of the Syracusan territory. 
Dion again refused to reply, desiring him to address 
the Syracusan public, yet advising them to accept 
the terms'. Under the existing mistrust towards 
Dion, this advice was interpreted as concealing an 
intended collusion between him and Dionysius. 
Herakleides promised, that if the war were pro- 
secuted, he would keep Ortygia blocked up until it 
was surrendered at discretion with all in it as pri- 
soners. But in spite of his promise, Dionysius 
contrived to elude his vigilance and sail off to 
Lokri in Italy, with many companions and much 
property, leaving Ortygia in command of his eldest 
son Apollokrates. 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed 
and rendered stricter than before, yet this escape 
of the despot brought considerable discredit on 
Herakleides. Probably the Dionian partisans were 
not sparing in their reproach. To create for him- 
self fresh popularity, Herakleides warmly espoused 
the proposition of a citizen named Hippo, for 
a fresh division of landed property; a proposi- 
tion, which, considering the sweeping alteration 
of landed property made by the Dionysian dy- 
nasty, we may well conceive to have been recom- 
mended upon specious grounds of retributive jus- 
tice, as well as upon the necessity of providing 
for poor citizens. Dion opposed the motion stre- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 37; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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nuously, but was outvoted. Other suggestions 
also, yet more repugnant to him, and even point- 
edly directed against him, were adopted. Lastly, 
Herakleides, enlarging upon his insupportable ar- 
rogance, prevailed upon the people to decree that 
new generals should be appointed, and that the pay 
due to the Dionian soldiers, now forming a large 
arrear, should not be liquidated out of the public 
purse’. 

It was towards Midsummer that Dion was thus 
divested of his command, about nine months after 
his arrival at Syracuse*. Twenty-five new generals 
were named, of whom Herakleides was one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, 
whereby the soldiers were deprived of the pay due 
to them, was dictated by pure antipathy against 
Dion: for it does not seem to have been applied 
to those soldiers who had come with Herakleides ; 
moreover the new generals sent private messages to 
the Dionian soldiers, inviting them to desert their 
leader and join the Syracusans, in which case the 
grant of citizenship was promised to them®. Had 
the soldiers complied, it is obvious, that either the 
pay due, or some equivalent, must have heen assigned 
to satisfy them. But one and all of them scorned 
the invitation, adhering to Dion with unshaken fide- 
lity. The purpose of Herakleides was, to expel him 
alone. This however was prevented by the temper 
of the soldiers ; who, indignant at the treacherous 


} Plutarch, Dion, c. 37 ; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 38. O¢pous pecovrros, &e, 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 38, 
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ingratitude of the Syracusans, instigated Dion to 
take a legitimate revenge upon them, and demanded 
only to be led to the assault. Refusing to employ 
force, Dion calmed their excitement, and put himself 
at their head to conduct them out of the city; not 
without remonstrances addressed to the generals 
and the people of Syracuse upon their proceedings, 
imprudent as well as wicked, while the enemy were 
still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the new 
generals, chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, 
not only turned a deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed 
the antipathies of the people, and spurred them on 
to attack the soldiers on their march out of Syra- 
cuse. Their attack, though repeated more than 
once, was vigoruusly repulsed by the soldiers— 
excellent troops, 3000 in number; while Dion, 
anxious only to ensure their safety, and to avoid 
bloodshed on both sides, confined himself strictly 
to the defensive. He forbade all pursuit, giving up 
the prisoners without ransom as well as the bodies 
of the slain for burial’. 

In this guise Dion arrived at Leontini, where he 
found the warmest sympathy towards himself, with 
indignant disgust at the behaviour of theSyracusans. 
Allied with the newly-enfranchised Syracuse against 
the Dionysian dynasty, the Leontines not only re- 
ceived the soldiers of Dion into their citizenship, 
and voted to them a positive remuneration, but sent 
an embassy to Syracuse insisting that justice should 
be done to them. The Syracusans, on their side, 
sent envoys to Leontini, to accuse Dion before an 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 39; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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assembly of all the allies there convoked. Who 
these allies were, our defective information does 
not enable us to say. Their sentence went in 
favour of Dion and against the Syracusans ; who 
nevertheless stood out obstinately, refusing all 
justice or reparation', and fancying themselves 
competent to reduce Ortygia without Dion’s 
assistance—since the provisions therein were ex- 
hausted, and the garrison was already suffering 
from famine. Despairing of reinforcement, Apol- 
lokrates had already resolved to send envoys and 
propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapolitan 
officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had the 
good fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a re- 
inforcing fleet, convoying numerous transports with 
an abundant stock of provisions. There was now 
no farther talk of surrender. The garrison of Orty- 
gia was reinforced to 10,000 mercenary troops of con- 
siderable merit, and well provisioned for some time’. 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness 
or ill-fortune, had not been able to prevent the 
entry of Nypsius. But they made a sudden attack 
upon him while his fleet were in the harbour, and 
while the crews, thinking themselves safe from an 
enemy, were interchanging salutations or aiding to 
disembark the stores. ‘This attack was well-timed 
and successful. Several of the triremes of Nypsius 
were ruined—others were towed off as prizes, while 
the victory, gained by Herakleides without Dion, 
provoked extravagant joy throughout Syracuse. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 40. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 18, 19. 
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In the belief that Ortygia could not longer hold 
out, the citizens, the soldiers, and even the gene- 
rals, gave loose to mad revelry and intoxication, 
continued into the ensuing night. Nypsius, an 
able officer, watched his opportunity, and made a 
vigorous night-sally. His troops, issuing forth in 
good order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted 
the blockading wall, and slew the sleeping or 
drunken sentinels without any resistance. Master 
of this important work, Nypsius employed a part 
of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the 
rest forward against the city. At daybreak the 
affrighted Syracusans saw themselves vigorously 
attacked even in their own stronghold, when nei- 
ther generals nor citizens were at all prepared to 
resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced. their 
way into Neapolis, which lay the nearest to the wall 
of Ortygia; next into Tycha, the other fortified 
suburb. Over these they ranged victorious, van- 
quishing all the detached parties of Syracusans 
which could be opposed to them. The streets be- 
came a scene of bloodshed—the houses, of plunder; 
for as Dionysius had now given up the idea of 
again permanently ruling at Syracuse, his troops 
thought of little else except satiating the revenge 
of their master and their own rapacity. The sol- 
diers of Nvpsius stripped the private dwellings in the 
town, taking away not only the property, but also 
the women and children, as booty into Ortygia. 
At last (it appears) they got also into Achradina, 
the largest and most populous portion of Syracuse. 
Here the same scene of pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed, was continued throughout the whole 
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day, and on a still larger scale; with just enough 
resistance to pique the fury of the victors, without 
restraining their progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleides and his 
colleagues, as well as to the general body of citizens, 
that there was no hope of safety except in invoking 
the aid of Dion and his soldiers from Leontini. 
Yet the appeal to one whom they not only hated 
and feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, was 
something so intolerable, that for a long time no 
one would speak out to propose what every one 
had in his mind. At length some of the allies pre- 
sent, less concerned in the political parties of the 
city, ventured to broach the proposition, which ran 
from man to man, and was adopted under a press 
of mingled and opposite emotions. Accordingly 
two officers of the allies, and five Syracusan horse- 
men, set off at full speed to Leontini, to implore 
the instant presence of Dion. Reaching the place 
towards evening, they encountered Dion himself 
immediately on dismounting, and described to him 
the miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. 
Their tears and distress brought around them a 
crowd of hearers, Leontines as well as Peloponne- 
sians; and a general assembly was speedily con- 
vened, before which Dion exhorted them to tell 
their story. They described, in the tone of men 
whose all was at stake, the actual sufferings and 
the impending total ruin of the city; entreating 
oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already 
but too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audi- 
ence, was heard in silence. Every one waited for 
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Dion to begin, and to determine the fate of Syra- 
cuse. He rose to speak; but for a time tears 
checked his utterance, while his soldiers around 
cheered him with encouraging sympathy. At length 
he found voice to say: ‘‘ I have convened you, Pe- 
loponnesians and allies, to deliberate about your 
own conduct. For me, deliberation would be a 
disgrace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the de- 
stroyer. If I cannot save my country, I shall go 
and bury myself in its flaming ruins. For you, if, 
in spite of what has happened, you still choose to 
assist us, misguided and unhappy Syracusans, we 
shall owe it to you that we still continue a city. 
But if, in disdainful sense of wrong endured, you 
shall leave us to our fate, I here thank you for all 
your past valour and attachment to me, praying that 
the gods may reward you for it. Remember Dion, 
as one who neither deserted you when you were 
wronged, nor his own fellow-citizens when they 
were in misery.” 

This address, so replete with pathos and dignity, 
went home to the hearts of the audience, filling 
them with passionate emotion and eagerness to 
follow him. Universal shouts called upon him to 
put himself at their head instantly and march to 
Syracuse ; while the envoys present fell upon his 
neck, invoking blessings both upon him and upon 
the soldiers. As soon as the excitement had sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that every man should 
take his evening meal forthwith, and return in 
arms to the spot, prepared for a night-march to 
Syracuse. 

By daybreak, Dion and his band were within a 
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few miles of the northern wall of Epipole. Mes- 
sengers from Syracuse here met him, inducing him 
to slacken his march and proceed with caution. 
Herakleides and the other generals had sent a 
message forbidding his nearer approach, with no- 
tice that the gates would be closed against him ; 
yet at the same time, counter-messages arrived from 
many eminent citizens, entreating him to persevere, 
and promising him both admittance and support. 
Nypsius, having permitted his troops to pillage and 
destroy in Syracuse throughout the preceding day, 
had thought it prudent to withdraw them back into 
Ortygia for the night. His retreat raised the cou- 
rage of Herakleides and his colleagues ; who, fan- 
cying that the attack was now over, repented of the 
invitation which they had permitted to be sent to 
Dion. Under this impression they despatched to 
him the second message of exclusion; keeping 
guard at the gate in the northern wall to make their 
threat good. But the events of the next morning 
speedily undeceived them. Nypsius renewed his 
attack with greater ferocity than before, completed 
the demolition of the wall of blockade before Or- 
tygia, and let loose his soldiers with merciless hand 
throughout all the streets of Syracuse. There was 
on this day less of pillage, but more of wholesale 
slaughter. Men, women, and children perished in- 
discriminately, and nothing was thought of by these 
barbarians except to make Syracuse a heap of ruins 
and dead bodies. To accelerate the process, and 
to forestal Dion’s arrival, which they fully ex- 
pected—they set fire to the city in several places, 
with torches and fire-bearing arrows. The mise- 
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rable inhabitants knew not where to flee, to escape 
the flames within their houses, or the sword with- 
out. The streets were strewed with corpses, while 
the fire gained ground perpetually, threatening to 
spread over the greater part of the city. Under 
such terrible circumstances, neither Herakleides, 
himself wounded, nor the other generals, could hold 
out any longer against the admission of Dion; to 
whom even the brother and uncle of Herakleides 
were sent, with pressing entreaties to accelerate 
his march, since the smallest delay would occasion 
ruin to Syracuse!. 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when 
these last cries of distress reached him. Immedi- 
ately hurrying forward his soldiers, whose ardour 
was not inferior to his own, at a running pace, he 
reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, in the 
northern wall of Epipolze. When once within these 
gates, he halted in an interior area called the He- 
katompedon®. His light-armed were sent forward 
at once to arrest the destroying enemy, while he 
kept back the hoplites until he could form them 
into separate columns under proper captains, along 
with the citizens who crowded round him with de- 
monstrations of grateful reverence. He distributed 
them so as to enter the interior portion of Syracuse, 
and attack the troops of Nypsius, on several points 
at once®. Being now within the exterior fortifica- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 20. dcavicas oféws ryv eis Eupaxoveas dddv, He mpds 
ra ‘EfarvAa, &c. Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. eiveBadre dia raov wvdray els 
rv ‘Exarépredsov Aeyoperny, &c. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. dpOious Adyous moray Kai Bcaipey ras pyepo- 
vias, Orws dpov wodAaxdbey dua mpoodéparo hoBepwrepoy. 
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tion formed by the wall of Epipole, there lay before 
him-the tripartite interior city—Tycha, Neapolis, 
Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate 
fortification ; between Tycha and Neapolis lay an 
unfortified space, but each of them joined on to 
Achradina, the western wall of which formed their 
eastern wall. It is probable that these interior for- 
tifications had been partially neglected since the 
construction of the outer walls along Epipole, 
which comprised them all within,.and formed the 
principal defence against a foreign enemy. More- 
over the troops of Nypsius, having been masters of 
the three towns, and roving as destroyers around 
them, for several hours, had doubtless broken down 
the gates and in other ways weakened the defences. 
The scene was frightful, and the ways everywhere 
impeded by flame and smoke, by falling houses and 
fragments, and by the numbers who lay massacred 
around. It was amidst such horrors that Dion and 
his soldiers found themselves—while penetrating 
in different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tycha, 
and Achradina. — 

His task would probably have been difficult, had 
Nypsius been able to control the troops under his 
command, in themselves brave and good. But 
these troops had been for some hours dispersed 
throughout the streets, satiating their licentious 
and murderous passions, and destroying a town 
which Dionysius now no longer expected to retain. 
Recalling as many soldiers as he could from this 
brutal disorder, Nypsius marshalled them along the 
interior fortification, occupying the entrances and 
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exposed points where Dion would seek to pene- 
trate into the city’. The battle was thus not con- 
tinuous, but fought between detached parties at 
separate openings, often very narrow, and on 
ground sometimes difficult to surmount, amidst the 
conflagration blazing everywhere around*. Dis- 
organised by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could 
oppose no long resistance to the forward advance 
of Dion, with soldiers full of ardour and with the 
Syracusans around him stimulated by despair. 
Nypsius was overpowered, compelled to abandon 
his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops 
into Ortygia, which the greater number of them 
reached in safety. Dion and his victorious troops, 
after having forced the entrance into the city, 
did not attempt to pursue them. The first and 
most pressing necessity was to extinguish the 
flames ; but no inconsiderable number of the sol- 
diers of Nypsius were found dispersed througi 
the streets and houses, and slain while actually 
carrying off plunder on their shoulders. Long 
after the town was cleared of enemies, however, 
all hands within it were employed in stopping the 
conflagration ; a task in which they hardly suc- 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. wapareraypévwv mapa Td Telxtopa xademny 
Zxov xal SucexBiarroy thy mpdaodor. 

To a person who, after penetrating into the interior of the wall of 
Epipole, stood on the slope, and looked down eastward, the outer wall 
of Tycha, Achradina, and Neapolis, might be said to form one reiyiopa ; 
not indeed in one and the same line or direction, yet continuous from 
the northern to the southern brink of Epipol. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. ‘Os 8€ mpucéui~av rois modepios, ev yepat 
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ceeded, even by unremitting efforts throughout the 
day and the following night’. 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city; dis- 
figured by the desolating trace of flame and of the 
hostile soldiery, yet still refreshed in the hearts of 
its citizens, who felt that they had escaped much 
worse ; and above all, penetrated by a renewed poli- 
tical spirit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude 
towards Dion. All those generals, who had been 
chosen at the last election from their intense oppo- 
sition to him, fled forthwith ; except Herakleides 
and Theodotes. These two men were his most vio- 
lent and dangerous enemies; yet it appears that 
they knew his character better than their colleagues, 
and therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves 
upon his mercy. They surrendered, confessed their 
guilt, and implored his forgiveness. His magnani- 
mity (they said) would derive a new lustre, if he 
now rose superior to his just resentment over mis- 
guided rivals, who stood before him humbled and 
ashamed of their former opposition, entreating him 
to deal with them better than they had dealt with 
him. 

If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would 
have been refused by a large majority. His soldiers, 
recently defrauded of their pay, were yet burning 
with indignation against the authors of such an in- 
justice. His friends, reminding him of the bitter 
and unscrupulous attacks which he as well as they 
had experienced from Herakleides, exhorted him 
to purge the city of one who abused the popular 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45, 46; Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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forms to purposes hardly less mischievous than 
despotism itself. The life of Herakleides now hung 
upon a thread. Without pronouncing any decided 
opinion, Dion had only to maintain an equivocal 
silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to mani- 
fest itself in a verdict invoked by one party, ex- 
pected even by the opposite. The more was every 
one astonished when he took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of pardoning Herakleides ; adding, by 
way of explanation and satisfaction’ to his disap- 
pointed friends— 

‘* Other generals have gone through most of their 
training with a view to arms and war. My long train- 
ing in the Academy has been devoted to aid me in 
conquering anger, envy, andall malignant jealousies. 
To show that I have profited by such lessons, it is 
not enough that I do my duty towards my friends 
and towards honest men. The true test is, if, after 
being wronged, I show myself placable and gentle 
towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to prove my- 
self superior to Herakleides more in goodness and 
justice, than in power and intelligence. Successes 
in war, even when achieved single-handed, are half 
owing to fortune. If Herakleides has been trea- 
cherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
to dishonour a virtuous life in obedience to angry 
sentiment. Nor is human wickedness, great as it 
often is, ever pushed to such an excess of stub- 
born brutality, as not to be amended by gentle and 
gracious treatment, from steady benefactors*.” 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. ‘O 8¢ Aiwy wapapvOovpevos adirots @\e- 
yer, &e. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. 
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We may reasonably accept this as something near 
the genuine speech of Dion, reported by his com- 
panion Timonides, and thus passing into the bio- 
graphy of Plutarch. It lends a peculiar interest, as 
an exposition of motives, to the act which it ac- 
companies. The sincerity of the exposition admits 
of no doubt, for all the ordinary motives of the case 
counselled an opposite conduct ; and had Dion been 
in like manner at the feet of his rival, his life would 
assuredly not have been spared. He took pride 
(with a sentiment something like that of Kallikra- 
tidas' on liberating the prisoners taken at Me- 
thymna) in realising by conspicuous act the lofty 
morality which he had imbibed from the Academy ; 
the rather, as the case presented every temptation 
to depart from it. Persuading himself that he could 
by ao illustrious example put to shame and soften 
- the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian party- 
warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards He- 
rakleides as a proper sequel to the generous im- 
pulse which had led him to march from Leontini to 
Syracuse,—he probably gloried in both, more than 
in the victory itself. We shall presently have the 


pain of discovering that his anticipations were to- 


tally disappointed. And we may be sure that at 
the time, the judgement passed on his proceeding 
towards Herakleides was very different from what 
it now receives. Among his friends and soldiers, 
the generosity of the act would be forgotten in its 
imprudence. Among his enemies, it would excite 
surprise, perhaps admiration—yet few of them 
would be conciliated or converted into friends. In 


1 See Vol. VIII. Ch. Ixiv. p. 224 of this History. 
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the bosom of Herakleides himself, the mere fact of 
owing his life to Dion would be a new and intolera- 
ble humiliation, which the Erinnys within would 
goad him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, 
by the criticism of his friends, as well as by the 
instinct of his soldiers, that in yielding to a mag- 
nanimous sentiment, he overlooked the reasonable 
consequences ; and that Herakleides continuing at 
Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to 
him and them, than he had been before. Without 
taking his life, Dion might have required him to 
depart from Syracuse ; which sentence, having re- 
gard to the practice of the time, would have been 
accounted generosity. 

It was Dion’s next business to renew the wall of 
blockade constructed against Ortygia, and partially 
destroyed in the late sally of Nypsius. Every Sy- 
racusan citizen was directed to cut a stake, and 
deposit it near the spot; after which, during the 
ensuing night, the soldiers planted a stockade so 
as to restore the broken parts of the line. Pro- 
tection being thus ensured to the city against Nyp- 
sius and his garrison, Dion proceeded to bury the 
numerous dead who had been slain in the sally, 
and to ransom the captives, no less than 2000 in 
number, who had been carried off into Ortygia'. 
A trophy, with sacrifice to the Gods for the victory, 
was not forgotten’. 

A public assembly was now held to elect new 
generals in place of those who had fled. Here a 
motion was made by Herakleides himself, that Dion 
should be chosen general with full powers both by’ 

' Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 2 Diodor. xvi. 20. 
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land and sea. The motion was received with great 
favour by the principal citizens; but the poorer 
men were attached to Herakleides, especially the 
seamen ; who preferred serving under his command, 
and loudly required that he should be named ad- 
miral, along with Dion as general on land. Forced 
to acquiesce in this nomination, Dion contented 
himself with insisting and obtaining that the reso- 
lution, which had been previously adopted for re- 
distributing lands and houses, should be rescinded’. 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now 
pregnant with mischief and quarrel. On land, Dion 
enjoyed adictatorial authority ;—atsea, Herakleides, 
his enemy not less than ever, was admiral, by 
separate and independent nomination. The unde- 
fined authority of Dion—exercised by one self- 
willed, though magnanimous, in spirit, and ex- 
tremely repulsive in manner—was sure to become 
odious after the feelings arising out of the recent 
rescue had worn off; and abundant opening would 
thus be made for the opposition of Herakleides, 
often on just grounds. That officer indeed was 
little disposed to wait for just pretences. Conduct- 
ing the Syracusan fleet to Messéné in order to 
carry on war against Dionysius at Lokri, he not 
only tried to raise the seamen in arms against Dion, 
by charging him with despotic designs, but even 
entered into a secret treaty with the common 
enemy Dionysius; through the intervention of the 
Spartan Pharax, who commanded the Dionysian 
troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent 
Opposition was raised against them bv the leading 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 
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Syracusan citizens. It would seem (as far as we 
can make out from the scanty information of Plu- 
tarch) that, the military operations were frustrated, 
and that the armament was forced to return to 
Syracuse. Here again the quarrel was renewed— 
the seamen apparently standing with Herakleides, 
the principal citizens with Dion—and carried so far, 
that the city suffered not only from disturbance, but 
even from irregular supply of provisions’. Among 
‘the mortifications of Dion, not the least was that 
which he experienced from his own friends or 
soldiers, who reminded him of their warnings and 
predictions when he consented to spare Herakleides. 
Meanwhile Dionysius had sent into Sicily a body 
of troops under Pharax, who were encamped at 
Neapolis in the Agrigentine territory. In what 
scheme of operations this movement forms a part, 
we cannot make out ; for Plutarch tells us nothing 
except what bears immediately on the quarrel 
‘between Dion and Herakleides. To attack Pharax, 
the forces of Syracuse were brought out; the fleet 
‘under Herakleides, the soldiers on land under Dion. 
The latter, though he thought it imprudent to fight, 
was constrained to hazard a battle by the insinua- 
tions of Herakleides and the clamour of the seamen ; 
who accused him of intentionally eking out the war 
for the purpose of prolonging his own dictatorship. 
Dion accordingly attacked Pharax, but was repulsed. 
Yet the repulse was not a serious defeat, so that he 
was preparing to renew the attack, when he was 
apprised that Herakleides with the fleet had departed 


' Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 48. «al 80 atrqy dropia xai ordams dy rais Yupa- 
xovoas, &c. 
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and were returning at their best speed to Syracuse ; 
with the intention of seizing the city, and barring 
out Dion with histroops. Nothing but a rapid and 
decisive movement could defeat this scheme. Lea- 
ving the camp immediately with his best horsemen, 
Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible ; 
completing a distance of 700 stadia (about 82 miles) 
in a very short time, and forestalling the arrival 
of Herakleides’. | 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleides Attempt to 
found means to direct another manceuvre against pra 
Dion, through the medium of a Spartan named Groene 


Gesylus ; who had been sent by the Spartans, in- Sparten— 
formed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer him- a 
self (like Gylippus) for the command. Herakleides 
eagerly took advantage of the arrival of this officer ; 
pressing the Syracusans to accept a Spartan as their 
-commander.in-chief. ...But Dion. replied that there 
were plenty of native Syracysans, qualified for com- 
mand; moreover, if a Spartan was required, he was 
himself a Spartan, by public grant. Gesylus, having 
asoertained the state of affairs, had the virtue and 
prudence not.merely to desist from his own preten- 
sions, but also to employ his best efforts in recon- 
ciling Dijon and Herakleides.. Sensible that the 
wrong had been on the side of the latter, Gzesylus 
constrained him to bind himself by the strongest 
oaths to better conduct in future. He engaged his 
own guarantee for the observance :of the covenant ; 
_but the better to ensure such observance, the greater 
part of the Syracusan fleet (the chief instrument 
' Plutarch, Dion, c. 49. 
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of Herakleides) was disbanded, leaving only enough 
to keep Ortygia under blockade’. 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more 
strictly watched than ever, was approaching. What 
had become of Pharax, or why he did not advance, 
after the retreat of Dion, to harass the Syracusans 
and succour Ortygia—we know not. But no 
succour arrived ; provisions grew scarce ; and the 
garrison became so discontented, that Apollokrates 
the son of Dionysius could not hold out any longer. 
Accordingly, he capitulated with Dion; handing 
over to him Ortygia with its fort, arms, magazines 
and everything contained in it—except what hecould 
carry away in five triremes. Aboard of these vessels, 
he placed his mother, his sisters, his immediate 
friends, and his chief valuables, leaving everything 
else behind for Dion and the Syracusans, who 
crowded to the beach in multitudes to see him de- 
part. To them the moment was one of lively joy 
and mutual self-congratulation—promising to com- 
mence a new era of freedom’. 

On entering Ortygia, Dion saw, for the first time 
after a separation of about twelve years, his sister 
Aristomaché, his wife Areté, and his family. The 
interview was one of the tenderest emotion and tears 
of delight to all. Areté, having been made against 
her own consent the wife of Timokratés, was at first 
afraid to approach Dion. But he received and 
embraced her with unabated affection®. He con- 
ducted both her and his son away from the Diony- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 51. 
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sian acropolis, in which they had been living since 
his absence, into his own house; having himself 
resolved not to dwell in the acropolis, but to leave 
it as a public fort or edifice belonging to Syracuse. 
However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was 
shortly afterwards embittered by the death of his 
son ; who having imbibed from Dionysius drunken 
and dissolute habits, fell from the roof of the house, 
in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, and perished!. 

Dion was now at the pinnacle of power as well as 
of glory. With means altogether disproportionate, 
he had achieved the expulsion of the greatest despot 
in Greece, even from an impregnable stronghold. 
He had combated danger and difficulty with con- 
spicuous resolution, and had displayed almost chi- 
valrous magnanimity. Had he ‘‘ breathed out his 
soul?’’ at the instant of triumphant entry in Ortygia, 
the Academy would have been glorified by a pupil 
of first-rate and unsullied merit. But that cup of 
prosperity, which poisoned so many other eminent 
Greeks, had now the fatal effect of exaggerating all 
the worst of Dion’s qualities, and damping all the 
best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly 
believe, that he maintained the simplicity of his 
table, his raiment, and his habits of life, completely 
unchanged—now that he had become master of 


* Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 
* Juvenal, Satir. x. 381. 
“ Quid illo cive (Marius) tulisset 
Imperium in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
Si circumducto captivorum agmine, et omni 
Bellorum pompé, animam exhalasset opimam, 
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Syracuse, and an object of admiration to all Greece. 
In this respect, Plato and the Academy had reason 
to be proud of their pupil'. But the public mistakes, 
now to be recounted, were not the less mischievous 
to his countrymen as well as to himself. 
Suspicions From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse 
Labbirtone A from Peloponnesus, Dion had been suspected and 
respecting accused of aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, 
he was aim- only in order to transfer the despotism to himself. 


ing at the 


despotism 1 1 1 ai 
despotism = His haughty and repulsive manners, raising against 


—confirm- him personal antipathies everywhere, were cited 

ed by his é 

present a8 confirming the charge. Even at moments when 

conduct. Dion was labouring for the genuine good of the 
Syracusans, this suspicion had always more or less 
crossed his path; robbing him of ‘well-merited 
gratitude—and at the same time discrediting his 
opponents, and the people of Syracuse, as guilty of 
mean jealousy towards a benefactor. 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged 

- to act in such a manner as either to confirm, or to 
belie, such unfavourable auguries. Unfortunately 
‘both his words and‘bis deeds confirmed them in the 
strongest manner. The proud and repulsive external 
demeanour, for which he had always been notorious, 
was rather aggravated than softened. He took 
pride in showing, more plainly than ever, that he 
despised everything which looked like courting 

popularity *. 
If the words and manner of Dion were thus 

' Plutarch, Dion, c, 52. 
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significant, both what he did, and what he left un- 
done, was more significant still. Of that great 
boon of freedom, which he had so loudly promised 
to the Syracusans, and which he had directed his 
herald to proclaim on first entering their walls, he 
conferred absolutely nothing. He retained his 
dictatorial power unabated, and his military force 
certainly without reduction, if not actually rein- 
forced ; for as Apollokrates did not convey away 
with him the soldiers in Ortygia, we may reasonably 
presume that a part of them at least remained to 
embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the 
acropolis and fortifications of Ortygia just as they 
were, only garrisoned by troops obeying his com- 
mand instead of that of Dionysius. His victory 
made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers'; but to the people of Sy- 
racuse, it produced nothing better than a change 
of masters. | 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute 
a permanent despotism. He intended to establish 
himself king, but to grant to the Syracusans what 
in modern times would be called a constitution. 
Having imbibed from Plato and the Academy 
as well as from his own convictions and tastes, 
aversion to a pure democracy, he had resolved 
to introduce a Lacedemonian scheme of mixed 
government, combining king, aristocracy, and 
people, under certain provisions and limitations. 
Of this general tenor are the recommendations 
addressed both to him, and to the Syracusans after 
his death, by Plato; who however seems to con- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 
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template, along with the political scheme, a Lykur- 


gean reform of manners and practice. To aid in 
framing and realising his scheme, Dion had sent to 
Corinth to invite counsellors and auxiliaries; for 
Corinth was suitable to his views, not simply as 
mother city of Syracuse, but also as a city tho- 
roughly oligarchical'. 

That these intentions on the part of Dion were 
sincere, we need not question. They had been 
originally conceived without any views of acquiring 
the first place for himself, during the life of the 
elder Dionysius, and were substantially the same as 
those which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius 
to realise, immediately after the death of the father. 
They are the same as he had intended to further 
by calling in Plato,—with what success, has been 
already recounted. But Dion made the fatal mis- 
take of not remarking, that the state of things, both 
as to himself and as to Syracuse, was totally altered 
during the interval between 367 s.c. and 354 B.c. 
If at the former period, when the Dionysian dynasty 
was at the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely 
prostrated, the younger Dionysius could have 
been persuaded spontaneously and without con- 
test or constraint to merge his own despotism in 
a more liberal system, even dictated by himself 
—it is certain that such a free, though moderate 
concession, would at first have provoked unbounded 
gratitude, and would have had a chance (though 
that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different 
in 354 s.c., when Dion, after the expulsion of 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c.53; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 334, 336; viii. p. 356. 
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Apollokrates, had become master in Ortygia ; and it 
was his mistake that he still insisted on applying 
the old plans when they had become not merely 
unsuitable, but mischievous. Dion was not in the 
position of an established despot, who consents to 
renounce, for the public good, powers which every 
one knows that he can retain, if he chooses ; nor 
were the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, 
and hopeless. They had received a solemn promise 
of liberty, and had been thereby inflamed into 
vehement action, by Dion himself; who had been 
armed’ by them with delegated powers, for the 
special purpose of putting down Dionysius. That 
under these circumstances Dion, instead of laying 
down his trust, should constitute himself king— 
even limited king — and determine how much 
liberty. he would consent to allot to the Syracu- 
sans who had appointed him—this was a pro- 
ceeding which they could not but resent as a 
flagrant usurpation, and which he could only hope 
to maintain by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse 
even than this. He manifested no visible evidence 
of realising even that fraction of popular liberty 
which had entered into his original scheme. What 
exact promises he made, we do not know. But 
he maintained his own power, the military force, 
and the despotic fortifications, provisionally un- 
diminished. And who could tell how long he 
intended to maintain them? That he really had 
in his mind purposes such as Plato! gives him 
credit for, I believe to be true. But he took no 

! Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F. p. 351 A.; Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. 
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practical step towards them. He had resolved to 
accomplish them, not through persuasion of the 
Syracusans, but through his own power. This was 
the excuse which he probably made to himself, 
and which pushed him down that inclined plane 
from whence there was afterwards no escape. 

It was not likely that Dion’s conduct would pass 
without a protest. That protest came loudest from 
Herakleides ; who, so long as Dion had been acting 
in the real service of Syracuse, had opposed him in 
a culpable and traitorous manner—and who now 
again found himself in opposition to Dion, when 
opposition had become the side of patriotism as 
well as of danger. Invited by Dion to attend 
the council, he declined, saying that he was now 
nothing more than a private citizen, and would 
attend the public assembly along with the rest; a 
hint which implied, plainly as well as reasonably, 
that Dion also ought to lay down his power, now 
that the common enemy was put down', The sur- 
render of Ortygia had produced strong excitement 
among the Syracusans. They were impatient to 
demolish the dangerous stronghold erected in that 
islet by the elder Dionysius ; they both hoped and 
expected, moreover, to see the destruction of that 
splendid funereal monument which his son had built 
in his honour, and the urn with its ashes cast out. 
Now of these two measures, the first was one of 
pressing and undeniable necessity, which Dion ought 
to have consummated without a moment’s delay; the 
second was compliance with a popular antipathy 
at that time natural, which would have served as 

! Plutarch, Dion, c. 53. 
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an evidence that the old despotism stood condemned. 
Yet Dion did neither. It was Herakleides who 
censured him, and moved for the demolition of the 
Dionysian Bastile ; thus having the glory of attach- 
ing his name to the measure eagerly performed by 
Timoleon eleven years afterwards, the moment that 
he found himself master of Syracuse. Not only Dion 
did not originate the overthrow of this dangerous 
stronghold, but when Herakleides proposed it, he 
resisted him and prevented it from being done’. 
We shall find the same den serving for successive 
despots—preserved by Dion for them as well as 
for himself, and only removed by the real liberator 
Timoleon. 

‘Herakleides gained extraordinary popularity 
among the Syracusans by his courageous and pa- 
triotic conduct. But Dion saw plainly that he 
could not, consistently with his own designs, per- 
mit such free opposition any longer. Many of his 
adherents, looking upon Herakleides as one who 
ought not to have been spared on the previous oc- 
casion, were ready to put him to death at any mo- 
ment ; being restrained only by a special prohibition 
Which Dion now thought it time to remove. Ac- 
cordingly, with his privity, they made their way into 
the house of Herakleides, and slew him?. 

This dark deed abolished all remaining hope of 
obtaining Syracusan freedom from the hands of 
Dion, and stamped him as the mere successor of 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 53. “Emetra xarpydpet rov Aiwvos ors ryv dxpay 
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the Dionysian despotism. It was in vain that he 
attended the obsequies of Herakleides with his full 
military force, excusing his well-known crime to 
the people, on the plea, that Syracuse could never 
be at peace while two such rivals were both in active 
political life. Under the circumstances of the case, 
the remark was an insulting derision ; though it 
might have been advanced with pertinence as a rea- 
son for sending Herakleides away, at the moment 


- when he before spared him, Dion had now conferred 


upon his rival the melancholy honour of dying as 
a martyr toSyracusan freedom ; and in that light he 
was bitterly mourned by the people. No man after 
this murder could think himself secure Having 
once employed the soldiers as executioners of his 
own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to Jend 
himself more and more to their exigences. He 
provided for them pay and largesses, great inamount, 
first at the cost of his opponents in the city, next 
at that of his friends, until at length discontent 
became universal. Among the general body of the 


citizens, Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the 


more detested because he had presented himself as 
a liberator; while the soldiers also were in great 
part disaffected to him'. 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty 
not having been yet re-established, there was ample 


of Dionon liberty at least of speech and censure ; so that Dion 


account of 
his unpo- 
pularity. 


was soon furnished with full indications of the sen- 
timent entertained towards him. He became dis- 
quieted and irritable at this change of public feeling*; 


1 Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 7. 
2 Cornelius Nepos, Vion, c. 7. ‘* Insuetus male audiendi,” &c. 
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angry with the people, yet at the same time ashamed 
of himself. The murder of Herakleides sat heavy 
on his soul. The same man whom he had spared 
before when in the wrong, he had now slain when 
in the right. The maxims of the Academy which 
had imparted to him so much self-satisfaction in 
the former act, could hardly fail to occasion a pro- 
portionate sickness of self-reproach in the latter. 
Dion was not a mere power-seeker, nor prepared 


for all that endless apparatus of mistrustful pre- | 


caution, indispensable to a Grecian despot. When 
told that his life was in danger, he replied that he 
would rather perish at once by the hands of the 
first assassin, than live in perpetual diffidence, to- 
wards friends as well as enemies’. 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for 
a popular leader, could not remain long in the pre- 
carious position occupied by Dion. His intimate 
friend, the Athenian Kallippus, seeing that the man 
who could destroy him would become popular with 
the Syracusans as well as with a large portion of 
the soldiery, formed a conspiracy accordingly. He 
stood high in the confidence of Dion, had been his 
companion during his exile at Athens, had accom- 
panied him to Sicily, and entered Syracuse by his 
side. But Plato, anxious for the credit of the Aca- 
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demy, is careful to inform us, that this inauspicious | 


? Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. "AAA’ 6 pev Alwy, éxi rois xara rdv ‘Hpa- 
rheidny dx Odpevos, cai rov pdvow éxeivov, Ss riva rod Biov nat rev mpakewy 
trop mAida mpoxetpemy, dvoxepalivay dei xa Bapvvduevos elrev, Src 
Todrdxis fdn Ovnoxerw Erotpcs €or Kal mapexew rp Bovloudrp oddrrey 
airdy, ef Civ 8enoe py pdvov rovs éxOpovs adda Kai rovs Pidous pudar- 
TOpevoy. 


Compare Pintarch, Apophthegm. p. 176 F. 
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friendship arose, not out of fellowship in philosophy, 
but out of common hospitalities, and especially com- 
mon initiatien in the Eleusinian mysteries'. Brave 
and forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit 
with the soldiery. He was conveniently placed for 
tampering with them, and by a crafty stratagem, he 
even ensured the unconscious connivance of Dion 
himself. Having learnt that plots were formed 
against his life, Dion talked about them to Kalhip- 
pus, who offered himself to undertake the part of 
spy, and by simulated partnership to detect as well 
as to betray the conspirators. Under this confi- 
dence, Kallippus had full licence for carrying on his 
intrigues unimpeded, since Dion disregarded the 
many warnings which reached him*®. Among the 
rumours raised out of Dion’s new position, and in- 
dustriously circulated by Kallippus—one was, that 
he was about to call back Apollokrates, son of Dio- 
nysius, as his partner and successor in the despot- 
ism—as a substitute for the youthful son who had 
recently perished. By these and other reports, 
Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organised a wider circle of ad- 
herents. His plot however did not escape the pe- 
netration of Aristomaché and Areté; who having 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 28, 54. 

Athenseus, on the contrary, states that Kallippus was a pupil of Plato, 
and fellow pupil with Dion in the school (Athenzeus, xi. p. 508). 

The statement of Plato hardly goes so far as to negative the suppo- 
sition that Kallippus may have frequented his school and received in- 
struction there, for a time greater or less. But it refutes the idea, that 
the friendship of Dion and Kallippus arose out of these philosophical 
tastes common to both; which Athenszus seems to have intended to 


convey. 
2 Plutareh, Dion, c. 54; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 8. 
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first addressed unavailing hints to Dion, at last 
took upon them to question Kallippus himself. The 
latter not only denied the charge, but even con- 
firmed his denial, at their instance, by one of the 
most solemn and terrific oaths recognised in Gre- 
cian religion ; going into the sacred grove of De- 
meter and Persephoné, touching the purple robe 
of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted 
torch’. 

Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on pre- 
sently the day of the Koreia :—the festival of these 
very Two goddesses in whose name and presence 
Kallippus had forsworn. This was the day which he 
had fixed for execution. The strong points of defence 
in Syracuse were confided beforehand to his principal 
adherents, while his brother Philostrates? kept a 
trireme manned in the harbour ready for flight in 
case the scheme should miscarry. While Dion, 
taking no part in the festival, remained at home, 
Kallippus caused his house to be surrounded by 
confidential soldiers, and then sent into it a select 
company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if for the 
purpose of addressing Dion on business. These 
men, young and of distinguished muscular strength, 
being admitted into the house, put aside or inti- 
midated the slaves, none of whom manifested any 
zeal or attachment. They then made their way up 
to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56. 

2 Plato alludes to the two brothers whom Dion made his friends at 
Athens, and who ultimately slew him ; but without mentioning the name 
of either (Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.). 

The third Athenian—whose fidelity he emphatically contrasts with 
the falsehood of these ie ca to mean, himself—Pleto. Com- 
pare pp. 333 and 334. 
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down and strangle him. So strenuously did he 
resist, however, that they found it impossible to kill 
him without arms; which they were perplexed how 
to procure, being afraid to open the doors, lest aid 
might be introduced against them. At length one 
of their number descended to a back-door, and pro- 
cured from a Syracusan without, named Lykon, a 
short sword ; of the Laconian sort, and of peculiar 
workmanship. With this weapon they put Dion to 
death'. They then seized Aristomaché and Areté, 
the sister and wife of Dion. These unfortunate 
women were -cast into prison, where they were 
long detained, and where the latter was delivered 
of a posthumous son. _ 

Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a 
year after his expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty 
from Syracuse—but a year too long for his own 
fame. Notwithstanding the events of those last 
months, there is no doubt that he was a man essen- 
tially differing from the class of Grecian despots: 
a man, not of aspirations purely personal, nor 
thirsting merely for multitudes of submissive sub- 
jects and a victorious army—but with large public- 
minded purposes attached as coordinate to his own 
ambitious views. He wished to perpetuate his name 


as the founder of a polity, cast in something of the 


general features of Sparta; which, while it did not 
shock Hellenic instincts, should reach farther than 
political institutions generally aim to do, so as to 
remodel the sentiments and habits of the citizens, 
on principles suited to philosophers like Plato. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 57; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. 
xvi. 31. 
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Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the court 
of the elder Dionysius, unused to that established 
legality, free speech, and habit of active citizenship, 
from whence a large portion of Hellenic virtue 
flowed—the wonder is, how he acquired so much 
public conviction and true magnanimity of soul— 
not how he missed acquiring more. The influence 
of Plato during his youth stamped his mature cha- 
racter; but that influence (as Plato himself tells 
us) found a rare predisposition in the pupil. Still, 
Dion had no experience of the working of a free 
and popular government. The atmosphere in which 
his youth was passed, was that of an energetic de- 
spotism ; while the aspiration which he imbibed 
from Plato was, to restrain and regularize that de- 
spotism, and to administer to the people a certain 
dose of political liberty, yet reserving to himself the 
task of settling how much was good for them, and 
the power of preventing them from acquiring more. 

How this project—the natural growth of Dion’s 
‘mind, for which his tastes and capacities were 
suited—was violently thrust aside through the 
alienated feelings of the younger Dionysius—has 
been already recounted. The position of Dion was 
now completely altered. He became a banished, 
ill-used man, stung with contemptuous antipathy 
against Dionysius, and eager to put down his de- 
spotism over Syracuse. Here were new motives 
apparently falling in with the old project. But the 
conditions of the problem had altogether changed. 
Dion could not overthrow Dionysius without ‘‘ ta- 
king the Syracusan people into partnership” (to 

VOL. XI. N 
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use the phrase of Herodotus’ respecting the Athe- 
nian Kleisthenes)—without promising them full 
freedom, as an inducement for their hearty coope- 
ration—without giving them arms, and awakening 
in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen- 
ship, all the more violent because they had been so 
long trodden down*. With these new allies he 
knew not how to deal. He had no experience of a 
free and jealous popular mind: in persuasion, he 
was utterly unpractised: his manners were haughty 
and displeasing. Moreover, his kindred with the 
Dionysian family exposed him to antipathy from 
two different quarters. Like the Duke of Orleans 
(Egalité) at the end of 1792, in the first French 
Revolution—he was hated both by the royalists, be- 
cause, though related to the reigning dynasty, he 
had taken an active part against it—and by sincere 
democrats, because they suspected him of a design 
to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition 
of antipathies was a serious hindrance ; presenting 
a strong basis of support for all his rivals, especially 
for the unscrupulous Herakleides. The bad treat- 
ment which he underwent both from the Syracu- 
sans and from Herakleides, during the time when 
the officers of Dionysius still remained masters in 
Ortygia, has been already related. Dion. however 
behaved, though not always with prudence, yet 
with so much generous energy against the common 
enemy, that he put down his rival, and maintained 


1 Herodotus, v. 66. ¢scovpevos 8 5 Kresobes rv 8ipov mpoo- 
eratpiferat. 

2 Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7. “ Acriores morsus intermisss libertatis 
quam retente.” ) 
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his ascendency unshaken, until the surrender of 
Ortygia. 

That surrender brought his power to a maximum. 
It was the turning-point and crisis of his life. A 
splendid opportunity was now opened, of earning 
for himself fame and gratitude. He might have at- 
tached his name to an act as sublime and impressive 
as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, he 
left to be performed in after days by Timoleon—the 
razing of the Dionysian stronghold, and the erection 
of courts of justice on its site. He might have taken 
the lead in organising, under the discussion and 
consent of the people, a good and free government, 
which, more or less exempt from defect as it might 
have been, would at least have satisfied them, and 
would have spared Syracuse those ten years of suf- 
fering which intervened until Timoleon came to 
make the possibility a fact. Dion might have done 
all that Timoleon did—and might have done it more 
easily, since he was less embarrassed both by the 
other towns in Sicily and by the Carthaginians. 
Unfortunately he still thought himself strong enough 
to resume his original project. In spite of the 
spirit, kindled partly by himself, among the Syra- 
cusans—in spite of the repugnance, already un- 
equivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs—he fancied himself competent 
to treat the Syracusans as a tame and passive herd ; 
to carve out for them just as much liberty as he 
thought right, and to require them to be satisfied 
with it; nay, even worse, to defer giving them any 
liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full con- 
sultation with advisers of his own choice. 
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Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischie- 
vous to Syracuse and to himself, Dion made his 
government one of pure force. He placed himself 
in a groove wherein he was fatally condemned to 
move on from bad to worse, without possibility of 
amendment. He had already made a martyr of 
Herakleides, and he would have been compelled to 
make other martyrs besides, had his life continued. 
It is fortunate for his reputation that his career was 
arrested so early, before he had become bad enough 
to forfeit that sympathy and esteem with which the 
philosopher Plato still mourns his death, appeasing 
his own disappointment by throwing the blame of 
Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EX- 
PEDITION OF TIMOLEON. B.C. 353-336. 


Tug assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last 
chapter, appears to have been skilfully planned and 
executed for the purposes of its contriver, the Athe- 
nian Kallippus. Succeeding at once to the com- 
mand of the soldiers, among whom he had before 
been very popular,—and to the mastery of Orty- 
gia,—he was practically supreme at Syracuse. We 
read in Cornelius Nepos, that after the assassination 
of Dion there was deep public sorrow, and a strong 
reaction in his favour, testified by splendid obse- 
quies attended by the mass of the population'. But 


this statement is difficult to believe ; not merely be-. 


cause Kallippus long remained undisturbed master, 
but because he also threw into prison the female 
relatives of Dion—his sister Aristomache and his 
pregnant wife Areté, avenging by such act of ma- 
lignity the false oath which he had so lately been 
compelled to take, in order to satisfy their suspi- 
cions*. Areté was delivered of a son in the prison. 
It would seem that these unhappy women were 
kept in confinement during all the time, more than 
a year, that Kallippus remained master. On his 
being deposed, they were released; when a Syra- 
cusan named Hiketas, a friend of the deceased Dion, 


' Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 10. 2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56, 57. 
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affected to take them under his protection. After 
a short period of kind treatment, he put them on 
board a vessel to be sent to Peloponnesus, but 
caused them to be slain on the voyage, and their 
bodies to be sunk in the sea. To this crue] deed 
he is said to have been instigated by the enemies 
of Dion; and the act shows but too plainly how 
implacable those enemies were'. 
He son. How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse— 
masterof by what support, or violences, or promises—and 
te groeme against what difficulties he had to contend—we are 
year. ts not permitted to know. He seems at first to have 


Heturn of made promises of restoring liberty; and we are 
ipparinus 


son of Dio- even told, that he addressed a public letter to his 

syicae country, the city of Athens*; wherein he doubtless 

of Kallip laid claim to the honours of tyrannicide ; repre- 

ie senting himself as the liberator of Syracuse. How 
this was received by the Athenian assembly, we are 
not informed. But to Plato and the frequenters of 
the Academy, the news of Dion’s death occasioned 
the most profound sorrow, as may still be read in 
the philosopher’s letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full 
splendour and dominion. Discontents had then 
grown up; and the friends of Dion—or perhaps 
the enemies of Kallippus assuming that name— 
showed themselves with force in Syracuse. How- 
ever, Kallippus defeated them, and forced them to 

. take refuge in Leontini’; of which town we pre- 


sently find Hiketas despot. Encouraged probably 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. 2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 5&8; Diodor. xvi. 31-36. 
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by this success, Kallippus committed many enor- 
mities, and made himself so odious’, that the ex- 
pelled Dionysian family began to conceive hopes of 
recovering their dominion. He had gone forth 
from Syracuse on an expedition against Katana ; 
of which absence Hipparinus took advantage to 
effect his entry into Syracuse, at the head of a force 
sufficient, combined with popular discontent, to 
shut him out of the city. Kallippus speedily re- 
turned, but was defeated by Hipparinus, and com- 
pelled to content himself with the unprofitable 
exchange of Katana in place of Syracuse®. 
Hipparinus and Nyszus were the two sons of 
Dionysius the elder, by Aristomaché, and were 
therefore nephews of Dion. Though Hipparinus 
probably became master of Ortygia, the strongest 
portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the 
other portions of Syracuse there were opposing 
parties who contested his rule; first, the partisans 
of Dionysius the younger, and of his family—next, 
the mass who desired to get rid of both the families, 
and to establish a free popular constitution. Such 
is the state of facts which we gather from the letters 
of Plato®. But we are too destitute of memorials 
to make out anything distinct respecting the con- 
dition of Syracuse or of Sicily between 353 3.c. and 
344 8.c.—from the death of Dion to the invitation 
sent to Corinth, which brought about the mission of 


Timoleon. We are assured generally that it was a 


? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; Plutarch, compar. Timoleon and Paul. 
Emil. c. 2. 

* This seems to result from Plutarch, Dion, c. 58, compared with 
Diodor. xvi. 36. 

? Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353, 355, 356. 
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period of intolerable conflicts, disorders, and suf- 
fering; that even the temples and tombs were 
neglected’; that the people were everywhere tram- 
pled down by despots and foreign mercenaries ; 
that the despots were frequently overthrown by 
violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by 
others as bad or worse; that the multiplication of 
foreign soldiers, seldom regularly paid, spread pil- 
lage and violence everywhere*. The philosopher 
Plato—in a letter written about a year or more 
after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expul- 
sion of Kallippus) and addressed to the surviving 
relatives and friends of the latter—draws a lamen- 
table picture of the state both of Syracuse and Si- 
cily. He goes so far as to say, that under the 
distraction and desolation which prevailed, the Hel- 
lenic race and language were likely to perish in 
the island, and give place to the Punic or Oscan?. 
He adjures the contending parties at Syracuse to 
avert this miserable issue by coming to a compro- 
mise, and by constituting a moderate and popular 
government,—yet with some rights reserved to the 
ruling families, among whom he desires to see a 
fraternal partnership established, tripartite in its 
character ; including Dionysius the younger (now 
at Lokri)— Hipparinus son of the elder Dionysius— 

! Plato, Epist. viii. 356 B. éAeav dé marpida kai iepav abeparevoiay 
nat ragous, &c. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1. 

* Plato, Epistol. viii. p. $53 F. ...... BiokeoOat 8 Ud rov KuKdou 
rovrov Kal rd Tupavmxdy drav xai rd Snporixdy yévos, Whee Be, éav 
mep trav eixérwy yiyyntai te Kal amevxtav, oxeddy eis epnpiav ris 
"EAAnvinns horns Texedia waca, Powixoy fh Orinav peraBa- 
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and the son of Dion. On the absolute necessity of 
such compromise and concord, to preserve both 
people and despots from one common ruin, Plato 
delivers the most pathetic admonitions. He recom- 
mends a triple coordinate kingship, passing by 
hereditary transmission in the families of the three 
persons just named ; and including the presidency 
of religious ceremonies with an ample measure of 
dignity and veneration, but very little active poli- 
tical power. Advising that impartial arbitrators, 
respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
for the compromise, he earnestly implores each of 
the combatants to acquiesce peaceably in their adju- 
dication’. 

To Plato,—who saw before him the line double 
of Spartan kings, the only hereditary kings in 
Greece,—the proposition of three coordinate kingly 
families did not appear at all impracticable ; nor 
indeed was it so, considering the small extent of 
political power allotted to them. But amidst the 
angry passions which then raged, and the mass of 
evil which had been done and suffered on all sides, 
it was not likely that any pacific arbitrator, of what- 
ever position or character, would find a hearing, or 
would be enabled to effect any such salutary adjust- 
ment as had emanated from the Mantinean Déméd- 
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nax at Kyréné—between the discontented Kyre- . 


heans and the dynasty of the Battiad princes?. Plato’s 

recommendation passed unheeded. He died in 

348-347 B.c., without seeing any mitigation of those 

Sicilian calamities which saddened the last years of 

his long life. On the contrary, the condition of 
' Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 356. * Herodot. iv. 161. 
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Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The younger 
Dionysius contrived to effect his return, expelling 
Hipparinus and Nyseus from Ortygia, and esta- 
blishing himself there again as master. As he had 
a long train of past humiliation to avenge, his rule 
was of that oppressive character which the ancient 
proverb recognised as belonging to kings restored 
from exile’. 

Of all these princes descended from the elder 
Dionysius, not one inherited the sobriety and tem- 
perance which had contributed so much to his suc- 
cess. All of them are said to have been of drunken 
and dissolute habits*—Dionysius the younger, and 
his son Apollokrates, as well as Hipparinus and 
Nyszus. Hipparinus was assassinated while in a 
fit of intoxication ; so that Nyszeus became the re- 
presentative of this family, until he was. expelled 
from Ortygia by the return of the younger Dio- 
nysius. 


That prince, since his first expulsion from Syra- | 


cuse, had chiefly resided at Lokri in Italy, of which 
city his mother Doris was a native. It has already 
been stated that the elder Dionysius had augmented 
and nursed up Lokri by every means in his power, 
as an appurtenance of his own dominion at Syra- 
cuse. He had added to its territory all the south- 
ernmost peninsula of Italy (comprehended within 
a line’: drawn from the Gulf of Terina to that of 
Skylletium), once belonging to Rhegium, Kaulonia, 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 1. 


Hivouweeced's Regnabit sanguine multo 
Ad regnum quisquis venit ab exilio. 
7 Aristotle and Theopompus, ap. Atheneum, x. p. 435, 436; Theo- 
pomp. Fragm. 146, 204, 213, ed. Didot. 
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and Hipponium. But though the power of Lokri 
was thus increased, it had ceased to be a free city, 
being converted into a dependency of the Diony- 
sian family'. As such, it became the residence 
of the second Dionysius, when he could no longer 
maintain himself in Syracuse. We know little of 
what he did; though we are told that he revived 
a portion of the dismantled city of Rhegium under 
the name of Pheebia*. Rhegium itself reappears 
shortly afterwards as a community under its own 
name, and was probably reconstituted at the com- 
plete downfall of the second Dionysius. 

The season between 356-346 B.c., was one of 
great pressure and suffering for all the Italiot 
Greeks, arising from the increased power of the 
inland Lucanians and Bruttians. These Bruttians, 
who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a 
fraction detached from the general body of Luca- 
nians and self-emancipated ; having consisted chiefly 
of indigenous rural serfs in the mountain com- 
munities, who threw off the sway of their Lucanian 
masters, and formed an independent aggregate for 
themselves. These men, especially in the energetic 
effort which marked their early independence, were 
formidable enemies of the Greeks on the coast, from 
Tarentum to the Sicilian strait; and more than a 
match even for the Spartans and Epirots invited 
over by the Greeks as auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when he 
retired to Lokri after the first loss of his power at 
Syracuse, soon found his rule unacceptable and his 
person unpopular. He maintained himself, seem- 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 6, 7. 2 Strabo, vi. p. 258. 
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ingly from the beginning, by means of two distinct 
citadels in the town, with a standing army under 
the command of the Spartan Pharax, a man of 
profligacy and violence!. The conduct of Diony- 
sius became at last so odious, that nothing short 
of extreme force could keep down the resentment 
of the citizens. We read that he was in the habit 
of practising the most licentious outrage towards 
the marriageable maidens of good family in Lokri. 
The detestation thus raised against him was re- 
pressed by his superior force—not, we may be 
sure, without numerous cruelties perpetrated against 
individual persons who stood on their defence— 
until the moment arrived when he and his son 
Apollokrates effected their second return to Or- 
tygia. To ensure so important an acquisition, 
Dionysius diminished his military force at Lokri, 
where he at the same time left his wife, his two 
daughters, and his youthful son. But after his 
departure, the Lokrians rose in insurrection, over- 
powered the reduced garrison, and took captive 
these unfortunate members of his family. Upon 
their guiltless heads fell all the terrors of retaliation 
for the enormities of the despot. It was in vain 
that both Dionysius himself, and the Tarentines’® 
supplicated permission to redeem the captives at 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; Compar. Timoleon and Paul. Emil. 
c. 2; Theopompus ap. Athene. xii. p. 536; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. 
Precept. p.821 D. About the two citadels in Lokni, see Livy, xxix. 6. 

It may have been probably a predatory fleet in the service of the 
younger Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about 
this time the coast of Latium, co-operating with the Gauls against por- 
tions of the Roman territory (Livy, vii. 25, 26). 

2 It would appear that relations of amity, or amicable depend- 
ence, still subsisted between Dionysius the younger and the Taren- 


Sa Semmes tai ae ce ec 
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the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, 
and its territory desolated. The Lokrians could 
neither be seduced by bribes, nor deterred by 
threats, from satiating the full extremity of vin- 
dictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and bru- 
talities, the wife and family of Dionysius were at 
length relieved from farther suffering by being 
strangled’. With this revolting tragedy terminated 
the inauspicious marital connection begun between 
the elder Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 

By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his 
power at Lokri, we may judge how he would behave 
at Syracuse. The Syracusans endured more evil 
than ever, without knowing where to look for help. 
Hiketas the Syracusan (once the friend of Dion, 
ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s widow 
and sister), had now established himself as despot 
at Leontini. To him they turned as an auxiliary, 
hoping thus to obtain force sufficient for the ex- 
pulsion of Dionysius. Hiketas gladly accepted 
the proposition, with full purpose of reaping the 
reward of such expulsion, when achieved, for 
himself. Moreover, a formidable cloud was now 
gathering from the side of Carthage. What causes 
had rendered Carthage inactive for the last few 
years, while Sicily was so weak and disunited—we 
do not know ; but she had now become once more 
aggressive, extending her alliances among the de- 
spots of the island, and pouring in a large force and 
fleet, so as to menace the independence both of 


tines. There was seen, in the prytaneum or government-house of 
Tarentum, a splendid chandelier with 365 burners, a present from 
Dionysius (Euphorion, ap. Atheneum, xv. p. 700). 

* Strabo, vi. p. 259, 260; Athenzus, xii. p. 541. 
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Sicily and of Southern Italy!. The appearance of 
this new enemy drove the Syracusans to despair, 
and left them no hope.of safety except in assistance 
from Corinth. ‘To that city they sent a pathetic 
and urgent appeal, setting forth both the actual 
suffering and the approaching peril from without. 
And such indeed was the peril, that even to a calm 
observer, it might well seem as if the mournful 
prophecy of Plato was on the point of receiving 
fulfilment—Hellenism as well as freedom becoming 
extinct on the island. 

To the invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was 
aparty; yet an unwilling party. He had made up his 
mind that for his purpose, it was better to join the 
Carthaginians, with whom he had already opened 
negotiations—and to employ their forces, first in ex- 
pelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for him- 
self. But these were schemes not to be yet divulged : 
accordingly, Hiketas affected to concur in the press- 
ing entreaty sent by the Syracusans to Corinth, in- 
tending from the beginning to frustrate its success®. 
He expected indeed that the Corinthians would 
themselves decline compliance: for the enterprise 
proposed to them was full of difficulty ; they had 
neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect ; 
while the force of sympathy, doubtless not incon- 
siderable, with a suffering colony, would probably 
be neutralized by the unsettled and degraded con- 
dition into which all Central Greece was now 
rapidly sinking, under the ambitious strides of 
Philip of Macedon. 

The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a 

1 Diodor. xvi. 67. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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favourable moment. But it is melancholy to ad- 
vert to the aggregate diminution of Grecian power, 
as compared with the time when (seventy years 
before) their forefathers had sent thither to solicit 
aid against the besieging armament of Athens ; 
a time when Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse her- 
self, were all in exuberant vigour as well as un- 
impaired freedom. However, the Corinthians hap- 
pened at this juncture to have their hands as 
well as their minds tolerably free, so that the voice 
of genuine affliction, transmitted from the most 
esteemed of all their colonies, was heard with favour 
and sympathy. A decree was passed, heartily and 
unanimously, to grant the aid solicited'. 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a 
leader was not easily found. The enterprise pre- 


sented little temptation, with danger and difficulty | 


abundant as well as certain. The hopeless discord 
of Syracuse for years past, was well known to all 
the leading Corinthian politicians or generals. 
all or most of these, the names were successively 
put up by the archons; but all with one accord 
declined. At length, while the archons hesitated 
whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in the crowd 
pronounced the name of Timoleon, son of Timo- 
demus. The mover seemed prompted by divine 
inspiration’; so little obvious was the choice, and 
80 pre-eminently excellent did it prove. Timoleon 
was named—without difficulty, and without much 
intention of doing him honour—toa post which all 
the other leading men declined. 


? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. 
? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. dAXG Oeov Tivos, os Zomxev, els voor 
éuBaddvros r@ dvOpare, &c. 
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Some points must be here noticed in the previous 
history of this remarkable man. He belonged to an 
illustrious family in Corinth, and was now of mature 
age—perhaps about fifty. He was distinguished 
no less for his courage than for the gentleness of 
his disposition. Little moved either by personal 
vanity or by ambition, he was devoted in his 
patriotism, and unreserved in his hatred of despots 
as well as of traitors'. The government of Corinth 
was, and always had been, oligarchical ; but it was 
a regular, constitutional, oligarchy ; while the Co- 
rinthian antipathy against despots was of old 
standing*—hardly Jess strong than that of demo- 
cratical Athens. As a soldier in the ranks of Co- 
rinthian hoplites, the bravery of Timoleon, and 
his submission to discipline, were alike remarkable. 

These points of his character stood out the more 
forcibly from contrast with his elder brother Timo- 
phanes ; who possessed the soldierlike merits of 
bravery and energetic enterprise, but combined 
with them an unprincipled ambition, and an un- 
scrupulous prosecution of selfish advancement at 
all cost to others. The military qualities of Timo- 
phanes, however, gained for him so much popu- 
larity, that he was placed high as an officer in the 
Corinthian service. Timoleon, animated with a 
full measure of brotherly attachment, not only 
tried to screen his defects as well as to set off his 
merits, but also incurred the greatest perils for the 
purpose of saving his life. In a battle against the 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon,c.3. ......pcrcmarpis 3€ cai mpaos diahepdvras, 
Soa py oPddpa picorvpavvos eivat at pioomdynpos. 


? Herodot. v. 92. 
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Argeians and Kleonzans, Timophanes was com- 
manding the cavalry, when his horse, being wounded, 
threw him on the ground, very near to the enemy. 
The remaining horsemen fled, leaving their com- 
mander to what seemed certain destruction; but 
Timoleon, who was serving among the hoplites, 
rushed singly forth from the ranks with his utmost 
speed, and covered Timophanes with his shield, 
when the enemy were just about to pierce him. 
He made head singlehanded against them, warding 
off numerous spears and darts, and successfully 
protected his fallen brother until succour arrived ; 
though at the cost of several wounds to himself’. 
This act of generous devotion raised yreat ad- 
miration towards Timoleon. But it also procured 
sympathy for Timophanes, who less deserved it. 
The Corinthians had recently incurred great risk 
of seeing their city fall into the hands of their 
Athenian allies, who had laid a plan to seize it, 
but were disappointed through timely notice given 
at Corinth*. To arm the people being regarded as 
dangerous to the existing oligarchy’, it was judged 
expedient to equip a standing force of 400 paid 
foreign soldiers, and establish them as a permanent 
garrison in the strong and lofty citadel. The com- 
mand of this garrison, with the mastery of the fort, 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. At what time this battle took place can- 
not be made out. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. "Emel 3° of Kopivcor, dedsdres pu) waGovev 
ola xat wpérepoy ind ray cuppdyov dnoBaddvres ray wéduy, &e. 

The Cosinthians were carrying on war, in conjunction with Athens 
and Sparta, against Thebes, when (in 366 B.c.) the Athenians laid their 
plan for seizing the city. The Corinthians, having heard of it in time, 
took measures to frustrate it. See Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 4-5. 

* Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 9. 
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was entrusted to Timophanes. A worse choice 
could not have beenmade. The new commander— 
seconded not only by his regiment and his strong 
position, but also by some violent partisans whom 
he took into his pay and armed, among the poorer 
citizens—speedily stood forth as despot, taking the 
whole government into his own hands. He seized 
numbers of the chief citizens, probably all the 
members of the oligarchical councils who resisted 
his orders, and put them to death without even 
form of trial'. Now, when it was too late, the 
Corinthians repented of the mistaken vote which 
had raised up a new Periander among them. 
But to Timoleon, the crimes of his brother occa- 
sioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first 
went up to the acropolis* to remonstrate with him ; 
conjuring him emphatically, by the most sacred 
motives public as well as private, to renounce his 
disastrous projects. Timophanes repudiated the 
appeal with contempt. Timoleon had now to 
choose between his brother and his country. Again 
he went to the acropolis, accompanied by Auschy- 
lus, brother of the wife of Timophanes—by the 
prophet Orthagoras, his intimate friend—perhaps 
also by another friend named Telekleides. Ad- 
mitted into the presence of Timophanes, they re- 
newed their prayers and supplications ; urging him 
even yet to recede from his tyrannical courses. 
But all their pleading was without effect. Timo- 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. ovyvovs dveddy dxpirous ray mpdroy 
moXtrar, avéderfev avros €avrdv rupavvoy. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) coincides in the main fact—but differs in several 
cg Timoleon, c. 4. ad&is dvéBn mpos rév adedddy, &c. 
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phanes first laughed them to scorn; presently, he 
became exasperated, and would hear no more. 
Finding words unavailing, they now drew their 
swords and put him to death. Timoleon lent no 
hand in the deed, but stood a little way off, with 
his face hidden, and in a flood of tears’. 

With the life of Timophanes passed away the 
despotism which had already begun its crushing 
influence upon the Corinthians. The mercenary 
force was either dismissed, or placed in safe hands ; 
the acropolis became again part of a free city; the 
Corinthian constitution was revived as before. In 
what manner this change was accomplished, or 
with what measure of violence it was accompanied, 
we are Jeft in ignorance; for Plutarch tells us 
hardly anything except what personally concerns 
Timoleon. We learn however that the expressions 
of joy among the citizens, at the death of Timo- 
phanes and the restoration of the constitution, 
were vehement and universal. So strongly did 
this tide of sentiment run, as to carry along with 
it, in appearance, even those who really regretted 


Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Nepos, Timol. c.1; Plutarch, 
Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 808A. That Telekleides was present and 
took part in the deed—though Plutarch directly names only Aschylus 
and Orthagoras—seems to be implied in an indirect allusion afterwards 
(ec. 7), where Telekleides says to Timoleon after his nomination to 
the Sicilian command, *Ay vuy cadres dyewvions, TUpayvoy aynpnKevas 
SéEoper av 8€ havrds, adedpdy. 

The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just been 
offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they 
were about to do. 

Nepos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of 
his brother’s death, but stood out of the room to prevent assistance 
from arriving. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the market- 
place. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 
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the departed despotism. Afraid to say what they 
really felt about the deed, these men gave only the 
more abundant utterance to their hatred of the 
doer. Though it was good that Timophanes should 
be killed (they said), yet that he should be killed 
by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a deed 
which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt 
and abomination. The majority of the Corinthian 
public, however, as well as the most distinguished 
citizens, took a view completely opposite. They 
expressed the warmest admiration as well for the 
doer as for the deed. They extolled the com- 
bination of warm family affection with devoted 
magnanimity and patriotism, each in its right place 
and properly balanced, which marked the conduct 
of Timoleon. He had displayed his fraternal affec- 
tion by encountering the greatest perils in the 
battle, in order to preserve the life of Timophanes. 
But when that brother, instead of an innocent 
citizen, became the worst enemy of Corinth, Timo- 
leon had then obeyed the imperative call of pa- 
triotism, to the disregard not less of his own comfort 
and interest than of fraternal affection’. 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the 
majority—a majority as well in value as in num- 
ber—respecting the behaviour of Timoleon. In 
his mind, however, the general strain of encomium 
was not sufficient to drown, or even to compensate, 
the language of reproach, in itself so much more 
pungent, which emanated from the minority. 
Among that minority too was found one person 
whose single voice told with profound impression 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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—his mother Demaristé, mother also of the slain 
Timophanes. Demaristé not only thought of her 
murdered son with the keenest maternal sorrow, 
but felt intense horror and execration for the 
authors of the deed. She imprecated curses on 
the head of Timoleon, refused even to see him 


again, and shut her doors aguinst his visits, in spite’ 


of earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon 
thoroughly miserable, amidst the almost universal 
gratitude of Corinth. Of his strong fraternal af- 
fection for Timophanes, his previous conduct leaves 
no doubt. Such affection had to be overcome 
before he accompanied his tyrannicidal friends to 
the acropolis, and doubtless flowed back with ex- 
treme bitterness upon his soul, after the deed 
was done. But when to this internal source 
of distress, was added the sight of persons who 
shrank from contact with him as a fratricide, to- 
gether with the sting of the maternal Erinnys—he 
became agonised even to distraction. Life was 
odious to him; he refused for some time all food, 
and determined to starve himself to death. Nothing 
but the pressing solicitude of friends prevented him 
from executing the resolve. But no consoling voice 
couid impart to him spirit for the duties of public 
life. He fled the city and the haunte of men, bu- 
ried himself in solitude amidst his fields in the 
country, and refrained from seeing or speaking to 
any one. For several years he thus hid himself 
like a self-condemned criminal; and even when 
time had somewhat mitigated the intensity of his 
anguish, he still shunned every prominent position, 
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performing nothing more than his indispensable 
duties as a citizen. An interval of twenty years’ 
had now elapsed from the death of Timophanes, to 
the arrival of the Syracusan application for aid. 
During all this time, Timoleon, in spite of the sym- 
pathy and willingness of admiring fellow-citizens, 
had never once chosen to undertake any important 
command or office. At length the vor Dei is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd ; dispelling the tor- 
menting nightmare which had so long oppressed 
his soul, and restoring him to healthy and honour- 
able action. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of Timoleon 
and Aéschylus in killing Timophanes was in the 
highest degree tutelary to Corinth. The despot 
had already imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
countrymen, and would have been condemned, by 
fatal necessity, to go on from bad to worse, mul- 
tiplying the number of victims, as a condition of 
preserving his own power. To say that the deed 
ought not to have been done by near relatives, was 
tantamount to saying, that it ought not to have been 
done at all; for none but near relatives could have 
obtained that easy access which enabled them to 
effect it. And even Timoleon and Aéschylus could 
not make the attempt without the greafest hazard 
to themselves. Nothing was more likely than that 
the death of Timophanes would be avenged on the 
spot ; nor are we told how they escaped such ven- 
geance from the soldiers at hand. It has been 
already stated that the contemporary sentiment to- 
wards Timoleon was divided between admiration of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the fratricide ; 
yet with a large preponderance on the side of ad- 
miration, especially in the highest and best minds. 
In modern times the preponderance would be in 
the opposite scale. The sentiment of duty towards 
family covers a larger proportion of the field of mo- 
rality,as compared with obligations towards country, 
than it did in ancient times; while that intense an- 
tipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides 
the laws, regarding him as the worst of criminals 
—which stood in the foreground of the ancient 
virtuous feeling—has now disappeared. Usurp- 
ation of the supreme authority is regarded gene- 
rally among the European public as a crime, only 
where it displaces an established king already in 
possession ; where there is no king, the successful 
usurper finds sympathy rather than censure: and 
few readers would have been displeased with Timo- 
leon, had he even seconded his brother’s attempt. 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age gene- 
rally, even neutrality appeared in the light of 
treason to his country, when no other man but 
him could rescue her from the despot. This senti- 
ment is strikingly embodied in the comments of 
Plutarch ; who admires the fraternal tyrannicide, as 
an act of sublime patriotism, and only complains 
that the internal emotions of Timoleon were not on 
a level with the sublimity of the act; that the great 
mental suffering which he endured afterwards, ar- 
gued an unworthy weakness of character ; that the 
conviction of imperative patriotic duty, having been 
once deliberately adopted, ought to have steeled 
him against scruples, and preserved him from that 
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after-shame and repentance which spoiled half the 
glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between Plu- 
tarch and the modern European point of view, is 
here pointed ; though I think his criticisms unwar- 
ranted. There is no reason to presume that Timo- 
leon ever felt ashamed and repentant for having 
killed his brother. Placed in the mournful condition 
of a man agitated by conflicting sentiments, and 
obeying that which he deemed to carry the most 
sacred obligation, he of necessity suffered from the 
violation of the other. Probably the reflection that 
he had himself saved the life of Timophanes, only 
that the latter might destroy the liberties of his 
country—contributed materially to his ultimate re- - 
solution ; a resolution, in which A‘schylus, another 
near relative, took even a larger share than he. 

It was in this state of mind that Timoleon was 
called upon to take the command of the auxiliaries 
for Syracuse. As soon as the vote had passed, 
Telekleides addressed to him a few words, em- 
phatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and 
to show what he was worth—with this remarkable 
point in conclusion—‘‘ If you now come off with 
success and glory, we shall pass for having slain a 
despot ; if you fail, we shall be held as fratricides'.”’ 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. Diodorus (xvi. 65) states this striking 
antithesis as if it was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring 
upon him the new command. He represents the application from Syra- 
cuse as having come to Corinth shortly after the death of Timophanes, 
and while the trial of Timoleon was yet pending. He says that the 
senate nominated Timoleon to the command, in order to escape the 
necessity of pronouncing sentence one way or the other. 

I follow the account of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognising a long 
interval between the death of Timophanes and the application from 
Svracuse ; an interval of much mental suffering to Timoleon. 
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He immediately commenced his preparation of 
ships and soldiers. But the Corinthians, though 
they had resolved on the expedition, were not pre- 
pared either to vote any considerable subsidy, or 
to serve in large number as volunteers. The means 
of Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he 
was unable to equip more than seven triremes, 
to which the Korkyreans (animated by common 
sympathy for Syracuse, as of old in the time of the 
despot Hippokrates') added two more, and the Leu- 
kadians one. Nor could he muster more than 
1000 soldiers, reinforced afterwards on the voyage 
to 1200. A few of the principal Corinthians— 
- Eukleides, Telemachus and Neon, among them— 
accompanied him. But the soldiers seem to have 
been chiefly miscellaneous mercenaries,—some of 
whom had served under the Phokians in the Sacred 
war (recently brought to a close), and had incurred 
s0 much odium as partners in the spoliation of the 
Delphian temple, that they were glad to take foreign 
service anywhere’. 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to deter- 
mine volunteers in an enterprise of which the for- 
midable difficulties, and the doubtful reward, were 
obvious from the beginning. But even before the 
preparations were completed, news came which 
seemed to render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent 
a second mission, retracting all that he had said 
in the first, and desiring that no expedition might 
be sent from Corinth. Not having received Co- 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8, 11, 12, 30; Diodor. xvi. 66; Plutarch, 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 552. In the Aristotelian treatise, Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, s. 9, Timolcon is said to have had nine ships. 
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rinthian aid in time (he said), he had been com- 
pelled to enter into alliance with the Carthaginians, 
who would not permit any Corinthian soldiers to 
set foot in Sicily. This communication, greatly 
exasperating the Corinthians against Hiketas, ren- 
dered them more hearty in votes to put him down. 
Yet their zeal for active service, far from being in- 
creased, was probably even abated by the aggrava- 
tion of obstacles thus revealed. If Timoleon even 
reached Sicily, he would find numberless enemies, 
without a single friend of importance :—for without 
Hiketas, the Syracusan people were almost help- 
less. But it now seemed impossible that Timoleon 
with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian 
shore, in the face of a numerous and active Car- 
thaginian fleet’. 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, 
the gods held out to Timoleon the most favourable 
signs and omens. Not only did he receive an en- 
couraging answer at Delphi, but while he was actu- 
ally in the temple, a fillet with intertwined wreaths 
and symbols of victory fell from one of the statues 
upon his head. The priestesses of Persephoné 
learnt from the goddess in a dream, that she was 
about to sail with Timoleon for Sicily, her own 
favourite island. Accordingly he caused a new 
special trireme to be fitted out, sacred to the Two 


goddesses (Démétér and Persephoné) who were to 


accompany him. And when, after leaving Korkyra, 

the squadron struck across for a night voyage to the 

Italian coast, this sacred trireme was seen illumined 

by a blaze of light from heaven; while a burning 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 


ee _— 
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torch on high, similar to that which was usually 
carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran along with 
the ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing 
place at Metapontum. Such manifestations of di- 
vine presence and encouragement, properly certified 
and commented upon by the prophets, rendered 
the voyage one of universal hopefulness to the 
armament’. 

These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when 
after disregarding a formal notice from a Cartha- 
ginian man-of-war, they sailed down the coast of 
Italy and at last reached Rhegium. This city, 
having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phcebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now 
as reconstituted under its old name and with its full 
former autonomy, since the overthrow of his rule at 
Lokri and in Italy generally. Twenty Carthaginian 
triremes, double the force of Timoleon, were found 
at Rhegium awaiting his arrival—with envoys from 
Hiketas aboard. These envoys came with what 
they pretended to be good news. ‘‘ Hiketas had 
recently gained a capital victory over Dionysius, 
whom he had expelled from most part of Syracuse, 
and was now blocking up in Ortygia ; with hopes 
of soon starving him out, by the aid of a Cartha- 
ginian fleet. The common enemy being thus at the 
end of his resources, the war could not be pro- 
longed. Hiketas therefore trusted that Timoleon 
would send back to Corinth his fleet.and troops, 
now become superfluous. If Timoleon would do 
this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see him 
personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8; Diodor. xvi. 66. 
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him in the resettlement of that unhappy city. But 
he could not admit the Corinthian armament into 
the island; moreover, even had he been willing, 
the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and 
were prepared, in case of need, to repel it with 
their superior naval force now in the strait.” 

The game which Hiketas was playing with the 
Carthaginians now stood plainly revealed, to the 
vehement indignation of the armament. Instead 
of being their friend, or even neutral, he was no- 
thing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating 
Syracuse from Dionysius only to divide it between 
himself and the Carthaginians. Yet with all the 
ardour of the armament, it was impossible to cross 
the strait in opposition to an enemy’s fleet of 
double force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to 
a stratagem, in which the leaders and people of 
Rhegium, eagerly sympathising with his projects 
of Sicilian emancipation, cooperated. In an intere 
view with the envoys of Hiketas as well as with the 
Carthaginian commanders, he affected to accept the 
conditions prescribed by Hiketas; admitting at 
once that it was useless to stand out. But he at 
the same time reminded them, that he had been 
entrusted with the command of the armament for 
Sicilian purposes,—and that he should be a dis- 
graced man, if he now conducted it back without 
touching the island ; except under the pressure of 
some necessity not merely real, but demonstrable 
to all and attested by unexceptionable witnesses. 
He therefore desired them to appear, along with 
him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, a 

‘ Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 68. 
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neutral city and common friend of both parties. 
They would then publicly repeat the communication 
which they had already made to him, and they 
would enter into formal engagement for the good 
treatment of the Syracusans, as soon as Dionysius 
should be expelled. Such proceeding would make 
the people of Rhegium witnesses on both points. 
They would testify on his (Timoleon’s) behalf, when 
he came to defend himself at Corinth, that he had 
turned his back only before invincible necessity, 
and that he had exacted everything in his power in 
the way of guarantee for Syracuse; they would 
testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in case the 
guarantee now given should be hereafter evaded’. 
Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Car- 
thaginian commanders, had any motive to decline 
what seemed to them an unmeaning ceremony. 
Both of them accordingly attended, along with 
Timoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium 
formally convened. The gates of the city were 
closed (a practice usual during the time of a public 
assembly): the Carthaginian men of war lay as 
usual near at hand, but in no state for imme- 
diate movement, and perhaps with many of the 
crews ashore ; since all chance of hostility seemed 
to be past. What had been already communi- 
cated to Timoleon from Hiketas and the Cartha- 
ginians, was now repeated in formal deposition 
before the assembly ; the envoys of Hiketas pro- 
bably going into the case more at length, with 
certain flourishes of speech prompted by their 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 10. 
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own vanity. Timoleon stood by as an attentive 
listener ; but before he could rise to reply, various 
Rhegine speakers came forward with comments 
or questions, which called up the envoys again. 
A long time was thus insensibly wasted, Timo- 
leon often trying to get an opportunity to speak, 
but being always apparently constrained to give 
way to some obtrusive Rhegine. During this long 
time, however, his triremes in the harbour were 
not idle. One by one, with as little noise as pos- 
sible, they quitted their anchorage and rowed out 
to sea, directing their course towards Sicily. The 
Carthaginian fleet, though seeing this proceeding, 
neither knew what it meant, nor had any direc- 
tions to prevent it. At length the other Grecian 
triremes were all afloat and in progress; that of 
Timoleon alone remaining in the harbour. Inti- 
mation being secretly given to him as he sat in the 
assembly, he slipped away from the crowd, his 
friends concealing his escape—and got aboard im- 
mediately. His absence was not discovered at first, 
the debate continuing as if he were still present, 
and intentionally prolonged by the Rhegine speak- 
ers. At length the truth could no longer be kept 
back. The envoys and the Carthaginians found 
out that the assembly and the debate were mere 
stratagems, and that their real enemy had disap- 
peared. But they found it out too late. Timoleon 
with his triremes was already on the voyage to 
Tauromenium in Sicily, where all arrived safe and 
without opposition. Overreached and humiliated, 
his enemies left the assembly in vehement wrath 
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against the Rhegines, who reminded them that 
Carthaginians ought to be the last to complain of 
deception in others’. 

The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon 
had overcome a difficulty to all appearance insur- 
mountable, exalted both his own fame and the 
spirits of his soldiers. ‘They were now safe in 
Sicily, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near 
the site of the ancient Naxos: receiving hearty 
welcome from Andromachus, the leading citizen of 
the place—whose influence was so mildly exercised, 
and gave such complete satisfaction, that it con- 
tinued through and after the reform of Timoleon, 
when the citizens might certainly have swept it 
away if they had desired. Andromachus, having 
been forward in inviting Timoleon to come, now 
prepared to cooperate with him, and returned a 
spirited reply to the menaces sent over from Rhe- 
gium by the Carthaginians, after they had vainly 
pursued the Corinthian squadron to Tauromenium. 

But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but 
petty auxiliaries, compared with the enemies 
against whom Timoleon had to contend ; enemies 
now more formidable than ever. For Hiketas, 
incensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, 
and apprehensive of interruption to the blockade 
which he was carrying on against Ortygia, sent for 
an additional squadron of Carthaginian men of war 
to Syracuse ; the harbour of which place was pre- 
sently completely beset®. A large Carthaginian 
land force was also acting under Hanno in the 
western regions of the island, with considerable suc- 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10, 11. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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cess against the Campanians of Entella and others’. 
The Sicilian towns had their native despots, Ma- 
merkus at Katana—Leptines at Apollonia*—Niko- 
demus at Kentoripa—Apolloniades at Agyrium®’— 
from whom Timoleon could expect no aid, except 
in so far as they might feel predominant fear of the 
Carthaginians. And the Syracusans, even when 
they heard of his arrival at Tauromenium, scarcely 
ventured to indulge hopes of serious relief from 
such a handful of men, against the formidable array 
of Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their walls. 
Moreover, what guarantee had they that Timoleon 
would turn out better than Dion, Kallippus, and 
others before him? seductive promisers of eman- 
cipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the words 
by which they had won men’s hearts, and thought 
only of appropriating to themselves the sceptre of the 
previous despot, perhaps even aggravating all that 
was bad in his rule? Such was the question asked 
by many a suffering citizen of Syracuse, amidst 
that despair and sickness of heart which made the 
name of an armed liberator sound only like a new 
deceiver and a new scourge‘. 

It was by acts alone that Timoleon could refute 
such well-grounded suspicions. But at first, no one 
believed in him; nor could he escape the baneful 
effects of that mistrust which his predecessors had 
everywhere inspired. The messengers whom he sent 
round were so coldly received, that he seemed likely 
to find no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. 
1 Diodor. xvi. 67. 


® Plutarch, Timolecn, c. 13-24; Diodor. xvi. 72. 
* Diodor. xvi. 82. ‘ Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 11. 
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At length one invitation, of great importance, 
reached him—from the town of Adranum, about 
forty miles inland from Tauromenium ; a native 
Sikel town, seemingly in part hellenised, incon- 
siderable in size, but venerated as sacred to the 
god Adranus, whose worship was diffused through- 
out all Sicily. The Adranites being politically 
divided, at the same time that one party sent 
the invitation to Timoleon, the other despatched 
a similar message to Hiketas. Either at Syra- 
cuse or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to Adra- 
num than Timoleon at Tauromenium ; and lost no 
time in marching thither, with 5000 troops, to oc- 
cupy so important a place. He arrived there in 
the evening, found no enemy, and established his 
camp without the walls, believing hiinself already 
master of the place. ‘Timoleon, with his inferior 
numbers, knew that he had no chance of success 
except in surprise. Accordingly, on setting out 
from Tauromenium, he made no great progress the 
first day, in order that no report of his approach 
might reach Adranum ; but on the next morning 
he marched with the greatest possible effort, taking 
the shortest, yet most rugged paths. On arriving 
within about three miles of Adranum, he was in- 
formed that the troops from Syracuse, having just 
finished their march, had encamped near the town, 
not aware of any enemy near. His officers were 
anxious that the men should be refreshed after 
their very fatiguing march, before they ventured to 
attack an army four times superior in number. 
But Timoleon earnestly protested against any such 
delay, entreating them to follow him at once 
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against the enemy, as the only chance of finding 
them unprepared. To encourage them, he at once 
took up his shield and marched at their head, car- 
rying it on his arm (the shield of the general was 
habitually carried for him by an orderly), in spite 
of the fatiguing march, which he had himself per- 
formed on foot as well as they. The soldiers obeyed, 
and the effort was crowned by complete success. 
The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their sup- 
pers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in 
spite of their superior number, they fled with scarce 
any resistance. From the rapidity of their flight, 
300 of them only were slain. But 600 were made 
prisoners, and the whole camp, including its appur- 
tenances, was taken, with scarcely the loss of a man. 
Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse’. 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won—and 
the acquisition of Adranum which followed it—pro- 
duced the strongest sensation throughout Sicily. 
It counted even for more than a victory ; it was a 
declaration of the gods in favour of Timoleon. The 
inhabitants of the holy town, opening their gates 
and approaching him with awe-stricken reverence, 
recounted the visible manifestations of the god 
Adranus in his favour. At the moment when the 
battle was commencing, they had seen the portals 
of their temple spontaneously burst open, and the 
god brandishing his spear, with profuse perspiration 
on his face*. Such facts,—verified and attested in a 
place of peculiar sanctity, and circulated from thence 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12; Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side 
of Hiketas. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12. 
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throughout the neighbouring communities, —con- 
tributed hardly less than the victory to exalt the 
glory of Timoleon. He received offers of alliance 
from Tyndaris and several other towns, as well as 
from Mamerkus despot of Katana, one of the most 
warlike and powerful princes in the island’. So 
numerous were the reinforcements thus acquired, 
and so much was his confidence enhanced by recent 
success, that he now ventured to march even under 
the walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas ; who did 
not think it prudent to hazard a second engagement 
with the victor of Adranum?. 

Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse—except 
Ortygia, against which he had constructed lines of 
blockade, in conjunction with the Carthaginian 
fleet occupying the harbour. Timoleon was in no 
condition to attack the place, and would have been 
obliged speedily to retire, as his enemies did not 
choose to come out. But it was soon seen that the 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 69. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 68, 69. That Timoleon marched up to Syracuse, is 
stated by Diodorus, though not by Plutarch. I follow Diodorus so far ; 
because it makes the subsequent pruceedings in regard to Dionysius 
more clear and intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two farther matters, which cannot be correct. 
He affirms that Timoleon pursued Hiketas at a running pace (8popaios) 
immediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse ; and that 
he then got possession of the portion of Syracuse called Epipole. 

Now it was with some difficulty that Timoleon could get his troops 
even up to the field of battle at Adranum, without some previous repose ; 
80 long and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone fagm 
Tauromenium. It is therefore impossible that they can have been 
either inclined or competent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas im- 
mediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse. 

Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did 
not, on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse 
than the Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not 
enter Epipole until afterwards. 
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manifestations of the Two goddesses, and of the god 
Adranus, in his favour, were neither barren nor 
delusive. A real boon was now thrown into his 
lap, such as neither skill nor valour could have 
won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a 
scanty supply of provisions, saw from his walls the 
approaching army of Timoleon, and heard of the 
victory of Adranum. He had already begun to 
despair of his own position of Ortygia'; where 
indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort 
and steady endurance, but without any reasonable 
chance of again becoming master of Syracuse ; 
a chance which Timoleon and the Corinthian inter- 
vention cut off more decidedly than ever. Dionysius 
was a man not only without the energetic character 
and personal ascendency of his father, which might 
have made head against such difficulties—but in- 
dolent and drunken in his habits, not relishing a 
sceptre when it could only be maintained by hard 
fighting, nor stubborn enough to stand out to the 
last merely as a cause of war®. Under these dispo~ 
sitions, the arrival of Timoleon both suggested to 
him the idea, and furnished him with the means, of 
making his resignation subservient to the purchase 
of a safe asylum and comfortable future mainte- 
nance: for to a Grecian despot, with the odium 
of past severities accumulated upon his head, abne- 
gation of power was hardly ever possible, consistent 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. amespnxas Fdn rais €Amiwos xai pixpdy 
drroXsray éxrrodcopxeia Oat, &e. 

2 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor 
Vitellius, “ Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Impera- 
tor, sed tantum belli causa erat.” 
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with personal security!. But Dionysius felt as- 
sured that he might trust to the guarantee of Timo- 
leon and the Corinthians for shelter and protection 
at Corinth, with as much property as he could carry 
away with him; since he had the means of pur- 
chasing such guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia 
—a treasure of inestimable worth. Accordingly he 
resolved to propose a capitulation, and sent envoys 
to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. 
Dionysius stipulated only for a safe transit with bis 
moveable property to Corinth, and for an undis- 
turbed residence in that city; tendering in ex- 
change the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with 
all its garrison, arms, and magazines. The conven- 
tion was concluded forthwith, and three Corinthian 
offiicers—Telemachus, Eukleides and Neon—were 
sent in with 400 men to take charge of the place. 
Their entrance was accomplished safely, though 
they were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing 
in at several times, andin small companies. Making 
over to them the possession of Ortygia with the 
command of its garrison, Dionysius passed, with 
some money and a small number of companions, 
into the camp of Timoleon; who conveyed him 
away, leaving at the same time the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse’*. 


' See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of 
Solon (Plutarch, Solon, c. 14). 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13; Diodor. xvi. 70. Diodorus appears to 
me to misdate these facts; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and 
the surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other 
portion of Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch’s chronology, which 
places the capitulation of Ortygia first. 
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Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, 
a prisoner in the camp of Timoleon, traversing that 
island over which his father as well as himself had 
reigned all-powerful, and knowing himself to be the 
object of either hatred or contempt to every one,— 
except so far as the immense boon which he had 
conferred, by surrendering Ortygia, purchased for 
him an indulgent forbearance! He was doubtless 
eager for immediate departure to Corinth, while 
Timoleon was no less anxious to send him thither, 
as the living evidence of triumph accomplished. 
Although not fifty days’ had yet elapsed, since 
Timoleon’s landing in Sicily, he was enabled already 
to announce a decisive victory, a great confederacy 
grouped around him, and the possession of the 
inexpugnable position of Ortygia, with a garrison 
equal in number to his own army; the despatches 
being accompanied by the presence of that very 
despot, bearing the terrific name of Dionysius, 
against whom the expedition had been chiefly 
aimed! Timoleon sent a special trireme* to Co- 
rinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

2 Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth 
in a merchant-ship (jf orpoyyvAy). Timeeus contradicted this asser- 
tion, seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius 
had been sent in a ship of war (si paxpa). See Timeeus, Fragment 133 ; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 216, ed. Didot. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopompus. 

Polybius (xii. 4 a) censurea Timeus for cavilling at such small inac- 
curacies, as if the difference between the two were not worth noticing. 
Probably the language of Timzus may have deserved blame as ill- 
mannered ; but the matter of fact appears to me to have been perfectly 
worth correcting. To send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as 
prisoner in a respectful manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound 
to do; and which he would be inclined to do on his own account—seeing 
that he had a strong interest in making the entry of Dionysius as a 
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important events, together with the convention 
‘which guaranteed to the dethroned ruler an un- 
disturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by the ar- 
rival of this trireme and its passengers was powerful 
beyond all parallel. Astonishment and admiration 
were universal ; for the expedition of Timoleon had 
started as a desperate venture, in which scarce one 
among the leading Corinthians had been disposed 
to embark ; nor had any man conceived the possi- 
bility of success so rapid as well as so complete. 
But the victorious prospect in Sicily, with service 
under the fortunate general, was now the general 
passion of the citizens. A reinforcement of 2000 
hoplites and 200 cavalry was immediately voted 
and equipped'. 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the per- 
son of Dionysius himself appealed no less power- 
fully to other feelings. A fallen despot was a sight 
denied to Grecian eyes ; whoever aspired to despot- 
ism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance of 
retiring to a private station. By a remarkable con- 
currence of circumstances, the exception to this 
rule was presented just where it was least likely to 
take place; in the case of the most formidable and 
odious despotism which had ever overridden the 
Grecian world. For nearly half a century prior to 


captive into Corinth, an impressive sight. Moreover the trireme would 
reach Corinth more speedily than the merchantman. 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional 
evidence of fallen fortune ; and this seems to have been the reason why 
it was taken up by Theopompus—from the passion, prevalent among 
so many Greek authors, for exaggerating contrasts. 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13, 14, 15. 
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the expedition of Dion against Syracuse, every one 
had been accustomed to pronounce the name of 
Dionysius with a mixture of fear and hatred —the 
sentiment of prostration before irresistible force. 
How much difficulty Dion himself found, in over- 
coming this impression in the minds of his own 
soldiers, has been already related. Though dissi- 
pated by the success of Dion, the antecedent alarm 
became again revived, when Dionysius recovered 
his possession of Ortygia, and when the Syracusans 
made pathetic appeal to Corinth for aid against 
him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of this 
extinct greatness, himself bearing the awful name 
of Dionysius, enters Corinth under a convention, 
suing only for the humble domicile and unpretend- 
ing security of a private citizen’. The Greek mind 
was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which en- 
tered largely into every man’s views of human 
affairs, and were reproduced in a thousand forms by 
writers and speakers. The affluence of visitors— 
who crowded to gaze upon and speak to Diony- 
sius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities 
of Greece—was immense ; some in simple curiosity, 
others with compassion, a few even with insulting 
derision. The anecdotes which are recounted seem 
intended to convey a degrading impression of this 
last period of bis career. But even the common 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14; Diodor. xvi. 70. The remarks of Ta- 
citus upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their applica- 
tion to the Greek feeling on this occasion (Histor. 111. 68) :—‘ Nec quis- 
quam adeo rerum humanarum immemor, quem non commoveret illa 
facies; Romanum principem, et generis humani paulo ante dominun, 
relicta fortune: sue sede, exire de imperio. Nthil tale viderant, nihil 
audierant,”” &c. 
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offices of life—the purchase of unguents and con- 
diments at the tavern'—the nicety of criticism 
displayed respecting robes and furniture*—looked 
degrading when performed by the ex-despot of Sy- 
racuse. His habit of drinking largely, already con- 
tracted, was not likely to become amended in these 
days of mortification ; yet on the whole his conduct 
seems to have had more dignity than could have 
been expected. His literary tastes, manifested 
during the time of his intercourse with Plato, are 
implied even in the anecdotes intended to disparage 
him. Thus he is said to have opened a school for 
teaching boys to read, and to have instructed the 
public singers in the art of singing or reciting 
poetry®. His name served to subsequent writers, 
both Greek and Roman,—as those of Croesus, Po- 
lykrates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus—for an 
instance to point a moral on the mutability of human 
events. Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can 
rarely be verified, nor can we distinguish real mat- 
ters of fact from those suitable and impressive 
myths which so pregnant a situation was sure to 
bring forth. 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14; Theopomp. Fragm. 217, ed. Didot; 


Justin, xxi. 5. 

? Timeus, ap. Polybium, xii. 24. 

* Plutarch, Timol. c. 14; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. iii. 12,7. His re- 
mark, that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the 
pleasure of exercising authority, can hardly be meant as serious. 

We cannot suppose that Dionysius im his exile at Corinth suffered 
under any want of a comfortable income: for it is mentioned, that all 
his moveable furniture (émioxevy) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, 
the fortunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia; and this furniture was 
so magnificent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar 
marks of ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty :—see the 
Fragments of the historian Memnon of Ilerakleia, ch. iv. p- 1), ed. 
Orell. apud Photium, Cod. 224. 
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Among those who visited him at Corinth was 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum: for the Tarentine leaders, 
first introduced by Plato, had maintained their cor- 
respondence with Dionysius even after his first ex- 
pulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and had vainly 
endeavoured to preserve his unfortunate wife and 
daughters from the retributive vengeance of the 
Lokrians. During the palmy days of Dionysius, 
his envoy Polyarchus had been sent on a mission 
_to Tarentum, where he came into conversation with 
the chief magistrate Archytas. This conversation 
Aristoxenus had recorded in writing ; probably from 
the personal testimony of Archytas, whose bio- 
graphy he composed. Polyarchus dwelt upon 
wealth, power, and sensual enjoyments, as the sole 
objects worth living for; pronouncing those who 
possessed them in large masses, as the only beings 
deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood 
the Persian King, whom Polyarchus extolled as the 
most enviable and admirable of mortals. ‘‘ Next 
to the Persian King (said he), though with a very 
long interval, comes our despot of Syracuse’.” 
What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know ; 
but Aristoxenus lived to see the envied Dionysius 
under the altered phase of his life at Corinth, and 
probably to witness the ruin of the Persian Kings 
also. On being asked, what had been the cause of 
his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius replied, in 
language widely differing from that of his former 


' Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, ed. Didot. ap. Athenxum, p. 545. Sevrepoy 
8, hyoi, roy nuerepov rvpavvoy Gein ris dy, nalrrep TroAU Aecdpevov. 

One sees that the word ripayvos was used even by those who in- 
tended no unfriendly sense—applied by an admiring envoy to his master. 
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envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils which 
surrounded a despot, none was so mischievous as 
the unwillingness of his so-called friends to tell him 
the truth. Such false friends had poisoned the 
good feeling between him and Plato'. This anec- 
dote bears greater mark of being genuine, than 
others which we read more witty and pungent. 
The Cynic philosopher Diogenes treated Dionysius 
with haughty scorn for submitting to live in a pri- 
vate station after having enjoyed so overruling an 
ascendency. Such was more or less the sentiment 
of every visitor who saw him ; but the matter to be 
lamented is, that he had not been in a private sta- 
tion from the beginning. He was by nature unfit 
to tread, even with profit to himself, the perilous 
and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 

The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, 
though equipped without delay and forwarded to 
Thurii in Italy, were prevented from proceeding 
farther on shipboard by the Carthaginian squadron 
at the strait, and were condemned to wait for a 
favourable opportunity*. But the greatest of all 
reinforcements to Timoleon was, the acquisition 
of Ortygia. It contained not merely a garrison of 
2000 soldiers—who passed (probably much to their 
own satisfaction) from the declining cause of Diony- 
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sius to the victorious banner of Timoleon—but also. 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
Corinth the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the 
two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias. Dionysius had been 
strongly impressed with the incident, and was fond of relating it (1oA- 
Adxis nuiy dupyeiro, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot ; apud Jamblichum 
Vit. Pythag. s. 233). 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 
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every species of military stores. There were horses, 
engines for siege and battery, missiles of every sort, 
and above all, shields and spears to the amazing 
number of 70,000—if Plutarch’s statement is exact'. 
Having dismissed Dionysius, ‘Timoleon organized a 
service of small craft from Katana to convey pro- 
visions by sea to Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian 
guard squadron. He found means to do this with 
tolerable success?, availing himself of winds or bad 
weather, when the ships of war could not obstruct 
the entrance of the lesser harbour. Meanwhile 
he himself returned to Adranum, a post convenient 
for watching both Leontini and Syracuse. Here 
two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point 
uf taking his life, while sacrificing at a festival; and 
were only prevented by an incident so remarkable, 
that every one recognized the visible intervention of 
the gods to protect him. 

Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire 
possession of Ortygia, invoked the aid of the full 
Carthaginian force under Magon. The great har- 
bour of Syracuse was presently occupied by an 
overwhelming fleet of 150 Carthaginian ships of 
war, while a land force, said to consist of 60,000 
men, came also to join Hiketas, and were quartered 
by him within the walls of Syracuse. Never before 
had any Carthaginian troops got footing within 
those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps Syra- 
cusan Hellenism, now appeared extinct. Even 
Ortygia, in spite of the bravery of its garrison 
under the Corinthian Neon, seemed not long tena- 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. 


7 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 
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ble, against repeated attack and battery of the 
walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out 
supplies by sea. Still, however, though the gar- 
rison was distressed, some small craft with pro- 
visions from Katana contrived to slip in; a fact, 
which induced Hiketas and Magon to form the plan 
of attacking that town, thinking themselves strong 
enough to accomplish this by a part of their force, 
without discontinuing the siege of Ortygia. Ac- 
cordingly they sailed forth from the harbour, and 
marched from the city of Syracuse, with the best 
part of their armament, to attack Katana, leaving 
Ortygia still under blockade. But the commanders 
left behind were so negligent in their watch, that 
Neon soon saw, from the walls of Ortygia, the 
opportunity of attacking them with advantage. 
Making a sudden and vigorous sally, he fell upon 
the blockading army unawares, routed them at all 
points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so 
warmly, that he got possession of Achradina, ex- 
pelling them from that important section of the 
city. The provisions and money, acquired herein 
at a critical moment, rendered this victory import- 
ant. But what gave it the chief value was, the 
possession of Achradina, which Neon immediately 
caused to be joined on to Ortygia by a new line of 
fortifications, and thus held the two in combination’. 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. .......0 3¢ KopivOtos Néwy, xaridav amd 
ts dxpas ros Urodedempevous THY modepiov apyas kal apedaos Hvddr- 
tovras, dfaidyns éverrece Sieotrappévors atrois’ xal rovs pév dvedow, 
Tous d€ rpeWadpevos, exparnoe kai xdrecxe THY Aeyouémy 'Axpadwny, 6 
Kpariorov ¢8dxet xal dOpavordraroy vnapxew ris Tupaxociwy pépos 
médews, Tpdroy Twa ovyKeipemns Kai TUMNpLOTpens éx TrEdveY wéAEwv. 
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Ortygia had been before (as I have already re- 
marked) completely distinct from Achradina. It 
is probable that the population of Achradina, de- 
lighted to be liberated from the Carthaginians, lent 
zealous aid to Neon both in the defence of their 
own walls, and in the construction of the new 
connecting lines towards Ortygia; for which the 
numerous intervening tombs would supply ma- 
terials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed 
the position of the combatants at Syracuse. A 
horseman started instantly to convey the bad news 
to Hiketas and Magon near Katana. Both of them 
returned forthwith ; but they returned only to oc- 
cupy half of the city—Tycha, Neapolis, and Epi- 
pole. It became extremely difficult to prosecute 
a successful siege or blockade of Ortygia and Achra- 
dina united: besides that Neon had now obtained 
abundant supplies for the moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, rein- 
forced by the new Corinthian division; who, having 
been at first detained at Thuril, and becoming sick 
of delay, had made their way inland, across the 
Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were for- 
tunate enough to find the strait unguarded: for 
the Carthaginian admiral Hanno—having seen their 
ships laid up at Thurii, and not anticipating their 
advance by land—had first returned with his squa- 
dron to the Strait of Messina, and next, hoping by 


Etsropnoas 8¢ Kai cirov Kai xpnudrav oix dace tov rénov, od 
avexopnoe madw emi thy axpav, dda Ppakdpevos tov wepiBoAroy tis 
*"Axpadus Kat auvapas rots épvpace mpobs thy axpdmodu, 
ScebvaAarre. 
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a stratagem to frighten the garrison of Ortygia into 
surrender, had sailed to the harbour of Syracuse 
with his triremes decorated as if after a victory. 
His seamen with wreaths round their heads, shouted 
_as they passed into the harbour under the walls of 
Ortygia, that the Corinthian squadron approaching 
the strait had been all captured, and exhibited as 
proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung 
up aboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno pro- 
bably produced a serious dismay among the gar- 
rison of Ortygia. But he purchased such tempo- 
rary satisfaction at the cost of leaving the strait 
unguarded, and allowing the Corinthian division 
to cross unopposed from Italy into Sicily. On 
reaching Rhegium, they not only found the strait 
free, but also a complete and sudden calm, suc- 
ceeding upon several days of stormy weather. 
Embarking immediately on such ferry boats and 
fishing craft as they could find, and swimming their 
_horses alongside by the bridle, they reached the 
Sicilian coast without loss or difficulty’. 
Thus did the gods again show their favour to- Messéné 


° ° , . _ declares in 
wards Timoleon by an unusual combination of cir- favour of 


cumstances, and by smiting the enemy with blind- ,.°"— 
ness. So much did the tide of success run along gust 
with him, that the important town of Messéné de- Syracuse. 
clared itself among his allies, admitting the new | 
Corinthian soldiers immediately on their landing. 

With little delay, they proceeded forward to join 
Timoleon ; who thought himself strong enough, 
notwithstanding that even with this reinforcement 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 19. 
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he could only command 4000 men, to march up to 
the vicinity of Syracuse, and there to confront the 
immeasurably superior force of his enemies!. He 
appears to have encamped near the Olympieion, 
and the bridge over the river Anapus. 

Though Timoleon was sure of the cooperation of 
Neon and the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and 
Achradina, yet he was separated from them by the 
numerous force of Hiketas and Magon, who occu- 
pied Epipolz, Neapolis, and Tycha, together with 
the low ground between Epipole and the Great 
Harbour; while the large Carthaginian fleet filled 
the Harbour itself. On a reasonable calculation, 
Timoleon seemed to have little chance of success. 
But suspicion had-already begun in the mind of 
Magon, sowing the seeds of disunion between him 
and Hiketas. The alliance between Carthaginians 
and Greeks was one unnatural to both parties, and 
liable to be crossed, at every mischance, by mutual 
distrust, growing out of antipathy which each party 
felt in itself and knew to subsist inthe other. The 
unfortunate scheme of marching to Katana, with 
the capital victory gained by Neon in consequence of 
that absence, made Magon believe that Hiketas was 
betraying him. Such apprehensions were strength- 
ened, when he saw in his front the army of Timo- 
leon, posted on the river Anapus—and when he felt 
that he was in a Greek city generally disaffected to 
him, while Neon was at his rear in Ortygia and 
Achradina. Under such circumstances, Magon 
conceived the whole safety of his Carthaginians as 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 
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depending on the zealous and faithful cooperation 
of Hiketas, in whom he had now ceased to con- 
fide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was ag- 
gravated by the friendly communication which he 
saw going on between the soldiers of Timoleon and 
those of Hiketas. These soldiers, all Greeks and 
mercenaries fighting for a country not their own, 
encountered each other, on the field of battle, like 
enemies,—but conversed in a pacific and amicable 
way, during intervals, in their respective camps. 
Both were now engaged, without disturbing each 
other, in catching eels amidst the marshy and watery 
ground between Epipole and the Anapus. Inter- 
changing remarks freely, they were admiring the 
splendour and magnitude of Syracuse with its great 
maritime convenience,—when one of Timoleon’s 
soldiers observed to the opposite party—‘‘ And 
this magnificent city, you, Greeks as you are, are 
striving to barbarise, planting these Carthaginian 
cut-throats nearer to us than they now are; though 
our first anxiety ought to be, to keep them as far 
off as possible from Greece. Do you really sup- 
pose that they have brought up this host from the 
Atlantic and the Pillars of Herakles, all for the sake 
of Hiketas and his rule? Why if Hiketas took 
measure of affairs like a true ruler, he would not 
thus turn out his brethren, and bring in an enemy to 
his country ; he would ensure to himself an honour- 
able sway, by coming to an understanding with the 
Corinthians and Timoleon.” Such was the col- 
loquy passing between the soldiers of Timoleon 
and those of Hiketas, and speedily made known 
to the Carthaginians. Having made apparently 
VOL. XI. Q 
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strong impression on those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, it justified alarm in Magon ; who was led 
to believe that he could no longer trust his Sicilian 
allies. Without any delay, he put all his troops 
aboard the fleet, and in spite of the most strenuous 
remonstrances from Hiketas, sailed away to Africa’. 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to 
the attack, he was amazed to find the Carthaginian 
army and fleet withdrawn. His soldiers, scarcely 
believing their eyes, laughed to scorn the cowardice 
of Magon. Still however Hiketas determined to 
defend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of 
the severe blow inflicted by Magon’s desertion. 
That desertion had laid open both the Harbour, 
and the lower ground near the Harbour; so that 
Timoleon was enabled to come into direct commu- 
nication with his own garrison in Ortygia and Achra- 
dina, and to lay plans for a triple simultaneous 
onset. He himself undertook to attack the southern 
front of Epipolz towards the river Anapus, where 
the city was strongest; the Corinthian Isias was 
instructed to make a vigorous assault from Achra- 
dina, or the eastern side; while Deinarchus and 
Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the 
recent reinforcement from Corinth, were ordered to 
attack the northern wall of Epipol, or the Hexa- 
pylon*; they were probably sent round from Orty- 
gia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, holding 
as he did the aggregate consisting of Epipole, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. The account given by Plutarch of Ti- 
moleon’s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of Epipole 


fronting southwards or towards the river Anapus was the strongest. 
Saverio Cavallari (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 22) confirms this, 
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Tycha, and Neapolis, was assailed on three sides at 
once. He had a most defensible position, which a 
good commander, with brave and faithful troops, 
might have maintained against forces more nu- 
merous than those of Timoleon. Yet in spite of 
such advantages, no effective resistance was made, 
nor even attempted. Timoleon rot only took the 
place, but took it without the loss of a single man, 
killed or wounded. MHiketas and his followers fled 
to Leontini'. 

The desertion of Magon explains of course a 
great deal of discouragement among the soldiers of 
Hiketas. But when we read the astonishing faci- 
lity of the capture, it is evident that there must 
have been something more than discouragement. 
The soldiers on defence were really unwilling to 
use their arms for the purpose of repelling Timoleon, 
and keeping up the dominion of Hiketas in Syra- 
cuse. When we find this sentiment so powerfully 
manifested, we cannot but discern that the aversion 
of these men to serve, in what they looked upon asa 
Carthaginian cause, threw into the hands of Timo- 
leon an easy victory, and that the mistrustful retreat 
of Magon was not so absurd and cowardly as Plu- 
tarch represents *. 

The Grecian public, however, not minutely scru- 


by remarking that the northern side of Epipolz, towards Trogilus, is 
the weakest, and easiest for access or attack. 

We thus see that Epipole was the last portion of Syracuse which 
Timoleon mastered—not the first portion, as Diodorus states (xvi. 69). 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 21. Diodorus also implies the same 
Verdict (xvi. 69), though his account is brief as well as obscure. 
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tinising preliminary events, heard the easy capture 
as a fact, and heard it with unbounded enthusiasm. 
From Sicily and Italy the news rapidly spread to 
Corinth and other parts of Greece. Everywhere 
the sentiment was the same; astonishment and 
admiration, not merely at the magnitude of the 
conquest, but also at the ease and rapidity with 
which it had been achieved. The arrival of the 
captive Dionysius at Corinth had been in itself a 
most impressive event. But now the Corinthians 
learnt the disappearance of the large Carthaginian 
host and the total capture of Syracuse, without the 
loss of a man; and that too before they were even 
assured that their second reinforcement, which 
they knew to have been blocked up at Thurii, had 
been able to touch the Sicilian shore. 

Such transcendent novelties excited even in 
Greece, and much more in Sicily itself, a senti- 
ment towards Timoleon such as hardly any Greek 
had ever yet drawn to himself. His bravery, his 
skilful plans, his quickness of movement, were 
indeed deservedly admired. But in this respect, 
others had equalled him before ; and we may remark 
that even the Corinthian Neon, in his capture of 
Achradina, had rivalled anything performed by his 
superior officer. But that which stood without like 
or second in Timoleon—that which set a peculiar 
stamp upon all his meritorious qualities—was, his 
superhuman good fortune ; or—what in the eyes of 
most Greeks was the same thing in other words— 
the unbounded favour with which the gods had che- 
rished both his person and his enterprise. Though 
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greatly praised as a brave and able man, Timoleon 
was still more affectionately hailed as an enviable 
man’. ‘‘ Never had the gods been seen so manifest 
in their dispensations of kindness towards any mor- 
tal?.””. The issue, which Telekleides had announced 
as being upon trial when Timoleon was named, 
now stood triumphantly determined. After the 
capture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no one 
ever denounced Timoleon as a fratricide ;—every 
one extolled him as a tyrannicide. The great ex- 
ploits of other eminent men, such as Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, had been achieved at the cost of 
hardship, severe fighting, wounds and death to 
those concerned, &c., all of which counted as so 
many deductions from the perfect mental satis- 
faction of the spectator. Like an oration or poem 
smelling of the lamp, they bore too clearly the marks 
of preliminary toil and fatigue. But Timoleon, as 
the immortal gods descending to combat on the 
plain of Troy, accomplished splendid feats,—over- 
threw what seemed insuperable obstacles—by a 
mere first appearance, and without an effort. He 
exhibited to view a magnificent result, executed 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. Td pér dAdvas ry wddw (Syracuse) car’ 
dxpas xai -yeveoOat raxéws troxeipsov exmecdvrav tay modepiov, Sixasoy 
Grabeivas ry Tv paxopévwv avdpayabig xai ry Sewdryrs rou oTparryov" 
78 8¢ pi) droOaveiy reva pnde rpwOhvat rev KopiwOiav, tov épyor abris H 
Tsod€ovros dredei~aro ruyn, xabdmep dtapAAwpévy mpds THY aperny Tou 
avdpis, iva ray eravoupevay avrov rd paxapi(épeva paddAop 


ol wuvOavdpevos Oavpalocey. 
* Homer, Odyss. iii. 219 (Nestor addressing Telemachus). 
El ydp o° ws EOedos Hiréecy yAavames *AOnyn, 
‘Os rér’ "OSuconjos wepixndero cvdadipao 
Anpw ém Tpdwy, 60 macxoper drAye ’Ayaioc— 
Od ydp tw tov bd Oeovs avahavda pirevvras, 
‘Os xeivy avapavdda rapicraro TadAas ‘AO. 
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with all that apparent facility belonging as a privi- 
lege to the inspirations of first-rate genius’. Such 
a spectacle of virtue and goed fortune combined— 
glorious consummation with graceful facility—was 
new to the Grecian world. 

For all that he had done, Timoleon took little 
credit to himself. Inthe despatch which announced 
to the Corinthians his Veni, Vidi, Vici, as well as 
in his discourses at Syracuse, he ascribed the whole 
achievement to fortune or to the gods, whom he 
thanked for having inscribed his name as nominal 
mover of their decree for liberating Sicily*. We 
need not doubt that he firmly believed himself to 
be a favoured instrument of the divine will, and 
that he was even more astonished than others at 
the way in which locked gates flew open before him. 
But even if he had not believed it himself, there 
was great prudence in putting this colouring on the 
facts; not simply because he thereby deadened the 
attacks of envy, but because, under the pretence of 
modesty, he really exalted himself much higher. 
He purchased for himself a greater hold on men’s 
minds towards his future achievements, as the be- 
loved of the gods, than he would ever have pos- 
sessed as only a highly endowed mortal. And 
though what he had already done was prodigious, 
there still remained much undone ; new difficulties, 
not the same in kind, yet hardly less in magnitude, 
to be combated. 

' ? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. werd rov xadov mort ro pgdies Zyovea 
(7 Tipodeovros orparyyia) aiverat, rois ed nat Sixaiws AoyCopevors, od 
TUXNS Epyov, GAN’ aperis evrvyovans. 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plu- 
tarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E. 
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It was not only new difficulties, but also new 
temptations, which Timoleon had to combat. Now 
began for him that moment of trial, fatal to so many 
eminent Greeks before him. Proof was to be shown, 
whether he could swallow, without intoxication or 
perversion, the cup of success administered to him 
in such overflowing fulness. He was now complete 
master of Syracuse ; master of it too with the for- 
 tifications of Ortygia yet standing,—with all the 
gloomy means of despotic compression, material 
and moral, yet remaining in his hand. In respect 
of personal admiration and prestige of success, he 
stood greatly above Dion, and yet more above the 
elder Dionysius in the early part of his career. To 
set up for himself as despot at Syracuse, burying 
in oblivion all that he had said or promised before, 
was a step natural and feasible; not indeed with- 
out peril or difficulty, but carrying with it chances 
of success equal to those of other nascent despot- 
isms, and more than sufficient to tempt a leading 
Greek politician of average morality. Probably 
most people in Sicily actually expected that he 
would avail himself of his unparalleled position to 
stand forth as a new Dionysius. Many friends and 
partisans would strenuously recommend it. They 
would even deride him as an idiot (as Solon had 
been called in his time’) for not taking the boon 
which the gods set before him, and for not hauling 

' Solon, Fragin. 26, ed. Schneid.; Plutarch, Solon, ec. 14. 

Ovx éu SoAwy Babidpor, ode BovAnets avnp’ 
"Eada yap Geow Si:dorros, atrés ovn edé£aro. 


TleptBarav 8 dypav, dyacbeis otk dvéoracey ptya 
Aixrvov, Gupod & dpaptn xat pperdy anogpandeis. 
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up the net when the fish were already caught in it. 
There would not be wanting other advisers, to insi- 
nuate the like recommendation under the pretence 
of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard for the 
people whom he had come to liberate. The Svra- 
cusans (it would be contended), unfit for a free 
constitution, must be supplied with liberty in small 
doses, of which Timoleon was the best judge: their 
best interests required that Timoleon should keep 
in his hands the anti-popular power with little pre- 
sent diminution, in order to restrain their follies, 
and ensure to them benefits which they would miss 
if left to their own free determination. 

Considerations of this latter character had doubt- 
less greatly weighed with Dion in the hour of his 
victory, over and above mere naked ambition, so 
as to plunge him into that fatal misjudgement and 
misconduct out of which he never recovered. But 
the lesson deducible from the last sad months of 
Dion’s career was not lost upon Timoleon. He was 
found proof, not merely against seductions within 
his own bosom, but against provocations or plau- 
sibilities from without. Neither for self-regarding 
purposes, nor for beneficent purposes, would he be 
persuaded to grasp and perpetuate the anti-popular 
power. The moment of trial was that in which 
the genuine heroism and rectitude of judgement, 
united in his character, first shone forth with its full 
brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its 
fivefold aggregate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis, and Epipole—he determined to strike 
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down at once that great monument of servitude 
which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his 
fellow citizens. Without a moment’s delay, he laid 
his hand to the work. He invited by proclamation 
every Syracusan who chose, to come with iron in- 
struments, and cooperate with him in demolishing 
the separate stronghold, fortification, and residence, 
constructed by the elder Dionysius in Ortygia; as 
well as the splendid funereal monument erected to 
the memory of that despot by his son and successor’. 
This was the first public act executed in Syracuse 
by his order ; the first manifestation of the restored 
sovereignty of the people; the first outpouring of 
sentiment, at once free, hearty, and unanimous, 
among men trodden down by half a century of 
servitude ; the first fraternising cooperation of Ti- 
moleon and his soldiers with them, for the purpose 
of converting the promise of liberation into an 
assured fact. That the actual work of demolition 
was executed by the hands and crowbars of the 
Syracusans themselves, rendered the whole pro- 
ceeding an impressive compact between them and 
Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all possi- 
bility’ of suspicion, as to his future designs. It 
showed that he had not merely forsworn despotism 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. Tevdpevos 8€ ris dxpas xvptos, ove 
«rae Aiwve ravTd maOos, ovd épeicaro rov rérov dia Td KdAXos Kal ry 
modvreActay THS KaTagKeUTs, GAAG THY éxeivoy SiaBadovcar, eir’ amoXe- 
cacay, tnowiay pudatduevos, exnpuvte ray Zupaxovaiwy roy BovAdpevow 
Wapeivat pera otdnpov cal cuveharrecOat tov rupaymxay épupdrov. 
‘Os 8¢ mdvres avéBnoay, dpynv éAevOepias rmoinodpevor BeBasorarny rd 
knpvypa Kal thy nuépay éexeiny, ov pdvov Thy dxpay, dAAG Kal ras olxias 
kal ra penpata rey Tupayvey averpeyay kai xaréoxaway. Evdus d€ roy 
rérov cuvopaduvas, evpxoddunoe ta Suxacrnpia, xapi{opevos Trois mo0- 


Airas, at rns rupavvides Umeprépay roy rv Snpoxpariay. 
Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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for himself, but that he was bent on rendering it 
impossible for any one else, when he began by 
overthrowing what was not only the conspicuous 
memento, but also the most potent instrument, of 
the past despots. It achieved'the inestimable good 
of inspiring at once confidence in his future pro- 
ceedings, and disposing the Syracusans to listen 
voluntarily to his advice. And it was beneficial, 
not merely in smoothing the way to farther measures 
of pacific reconstruction, but also in discharging the 
reactionary antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable 
after so long an oppression, upon unconscious stones; 
and thus leaving less of it to be wreaked on the 
heads of political rivals, compromised in the former 
proceedings. 
He erects This important act of demolition was farther 
courts of , ° 
justiceon Made subservient to a work of new construction, 
the site. ‘not less significant of the spirit in which Timoleon 
had determined to proceed. Having cleared away 
the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon the same 
site, and probably with the same materials, courts 
for future judicature. The most striking symbol 
and instrument of popular government thus met 
the eye as a local substitute for that of the past 
despotism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for 
these proceedings—the first fruits of Timoleon’s 
established ascendency. And if we regard the in- 
trinsic importance of the act itself—the manner in 
which an emphatic meaning was made to tell as well 
upon the Syracusan eye as upon the Syracusan 
mind—the proof evinced not merely of disinterested 
patriotism, but also of prudence in estimating the 
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necessities of the actual situation — lastly, the 
foundation thus laid for accomplishing farther 
good—if we take all these matters together, we 
shall feel that Timoleon’s demolition of the Dio- 
nysian Bastile, and erection in its place of a 
building for the administration of justice, was 
among the most impressive phenomena in Grecian 
history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed 
such as to require the best spirit, energy and dis- 
cretion, both on his part and on that of the Syra- 
cusans. Through long oppression and suffering, 
the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the 
market-place (if we were to believe what must be 
an exaggeration of Plutarch) served as pasture for 
horses, and as a place of soft repose for the grooms 
who attended them. Other cities of Sicily exhibited 
the like evidence of decay, desertion, and poverty. 
The manifestations of city life had almost ceased 
in Sicily. Men were afraid to come into the city, 
which they left to the despot and his mercenaries, 
retiring themselves to live on their fields and farms, 
and shrinking from all acts of citizenship. Even 
the fields were but half cultivated, so as to produce 
nothing beyond bare subsistence. It was the first 
anxiety of Timoleon to revive the once haughty 
spirit of Syracuse out of this depth of insecurity 
and abasement ; to which revival no act could be 
more conducive than his first proceedings in 
Ortygia. His next step was to bring together, by 
invitations and proclamations everywhere circu- 
lated, those exiles who had been expelled, or forced 
to seek refuge elsewhere, during the recent oppres- 
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sion. Many of these, who had found shelter in va- 
rious parts of Sicily and Italy, obeyed his summons 
with glad readiness'. But there were others, who 
had fled to Greece or the ASgean islands, and 
were out of the hearing of any proclamations from 
Timoleon. To reach persons thus remote, re- 
course was had, by him and by the Syracusans 
conjointly, to Corinthian intervention. The Syra- 
cusans felt so keenly how much was required to be 
done for the secure reorganization of their city as 
a free community, that they eagerly concurred with 
Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to under- 
take, a second time, the honourable task of found- 
ers of Syracuse’, 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, 
were sent from Corinth to cooperate with Timoleon 
and the Syracusans, in constituting the community 
anew, on a free and popular basis, and in pre- 
paring an amended legislation®. These commis- 
sioners adopted, for their main text and theme, the 
democratical constitution and laws as established 
by Dioklés about seventy years before, which the 
usurpation of Dionysius had subverted when they 
were not more than seven years old. Kephalus 
professed to do nothing more than revive the laws 
of Dioklés, with such comments, modifications, and 
adaptations, as the change of times and circum- 
stances had rendered necessary*. In the laws 
respecting inheritance and property, he is said to 
have made no change at all; but unfortunately we 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diodor. xvi. 83. 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. * Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 
* Diodor. xin. 35; xvi. 81. 
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are left without any information what were the laws 
of Dioklés, or how they were now modified. It is 
certain, however, that the political constitution of 
Dioklés was a democracy, and that the consti- 
tution as now re-established was democratical also’. 
Beyond this general fact we can assert nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, , however, 
was absolutely indispensable, and a good constitu- 
tion a great boon—it was not the only pressing 
necessity for Syracuse. There was required, no less 
an importation of new citizens ; and not merely of 
poor men bringing with them their arms and their 
industry, but also of persons in affluent or easy 
circumstances, competent to purchase lands and 
houses. Besides much land ruined or gone out of 
cultivation, the general poverty of the residents was 
extreme ; while at the same time the public exigen- 
ces were considerable, since it was essential, among 
other things, to provide pay for those very soldiers 
of Timoleon to whom they owed their liberation. 
The extent of poverty was painfully attested by the 
fact that they were constrained to sell those public 
statues which formed the ornaments of Syracuse 
and its temples; a cruel wound to the sentiments 
of every Grecian community. From this compul- 
sory auction, however, they excepted by special 
vote the statue of Gelon, in testimony of gratitude 
for his capital victory at Himera over the Car- 
thaginians”. 

For the renovation of a community thus destitute, 
new funds as well as new men were wanted; and 


1 Diodor. xvi. 70. 
? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Dion, Chrysostom, Orat. xxxvii. p. 460. 
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the Corinthians exerted themselves actively to pro- 
cure both. Their first proclamation was indeed 
addressed specially to Syracusan exiles, whom they 
invited to resume their residence at Syracuse as 
free and autonomous citizens under a just allot- 
ment of lands. They caused such proclamation 
to be publicly made at all the Pan-hellenic and 
local festivals; prefaced by a certified assurance 
that the Corinthians had already overthrown both 
the despotism and the despot—a fact which the 
notorious presence of Dionysius himself at Corinth 
contributed to spread more widely than any 
formal announcement. They farther engaged, if 
the exiles would muster at Corinth, to provide 
transports, convoy, and leaders, to Syracuse, free 
of all cost. The number of exiles, who profited by 
the invitation and came to Corinth, though not in- 
considerable, was still hardly strong enough to 
enter upon the proposed Sicilian renovation. They 
themselves therefore entreated the Corinthians to 
invite additional colonists from other Grecian cities. 
It was usually not difficult to find persons disposed 
to embark in a new settlement, if founded under 
promising circumstances, and effected under the 
positive management of a powerful presiding city’. 
There were many opulent persons anxious to ex- 
change the condition of metics in an old city for 
that of full citizens in a new one. Hence the more 
general proclamation now issued by the Corinthians 
attracted numerous applicants, and a large force of 


' Compare the case of the Corinthian proclamation respecting Epi- 
damnus, Thucyd. i. 27; the Lacedemonian foundation of Heraklcia, 
Thucyd. ii. 93; the proclamation of the Battiad Arkesilaus at Samos, 
for a new body of settlers to Kyréné (Herodot. iv. 163). 
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colonists was presently assembled at Corinth; an 
ageregate of 10,000 persons, including the Syra- 
cusan exiles’. 

When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and 
under the formal sanction of the Corinthian govern- 
ment, these colonists found a still larger number 
there assembled, partly Syracusan exiles, yet prin- 
cipally emigrants from the different cities of Sicily 
and Italy. The Italian Greeks, at this time hard 
pressed by the constantly augmenting force of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, were becoming so unable 
to defend themselves without foreign aid, that 
several were probably disposed to seek other homes. 
The invitation of Timoleon counted even more than 
that of the Corinthians as an allurement to new 
comers—from the unbounded admiration and con- 
fidence which he now inspired ; more especially as 
he was actually present at Syracuse. Accordingly, 
the total of immigrants from all quarters (restored 
exiles as well as others) to Syracuse in its renovated 
freedom, was not less than 60,0002. 

Nothing can be more mortifying than to find 
ourselves without information as to the manner in 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only 5000 (xvi. 82) as 
coming from Connth. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. To justify his statement of this large 
total, Plutarch here mentions (I wish he did so oftener) the author 
from whom he copied it—Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a 
Rative Syracusan, who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the 
termination of the history of Philistus in 363 or 362 B.c., down to the 
death of Timoleon in 337 B.c.; thus including all the proceedings 
of Dion and Timoleon. It is deeply to be lamented that nothing 
remains of his work (Diodor. xv. 94; Fragment. Historic. Gree. ed. 
Didot, vol. ii. p. 81). His name seems to be mentioned in Theopom- 
pus (Fr, 212, ed. Didot) as joint commander of the Syracusan troops, 
along with Herakleides. 
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which Timoleon and Kephalus dealt with this large 
influx. Such a state of things, as it produces 
many new embarrassments and conflicting interests, 
so it calls for a degree of resource and original 
judgement which furnishes good measure of the ca- 
pacity of all persons concerned, rendering the junc- 
ture particularly interesting and instructive. Un- 
fortunately we are not permitted to know the de- 
tails. The land of Syracuse 1s said to have been dis- 
tributed, and the houses to have been sold for 1000 
talents—the large sum of 230,0001. A right of 
preemption was allowed to the Syracusan exiles for 
repurchasing the houses formerly their own. As 
the houses were sold, and that too for a consider- 
able price—so we may presume that the lands were 
sold also, and that the incoming settlers did not 
receive their lots gratuitously. But how they were 
sold, or how much of the territory was sold, we are 
left in ignorance. It is certain, however, that the 
effect of the new immigration was not only to renew 
the force and population of Syracuse, but also to 
furnish relief to the extreme poverty of the ante- 
cedent residents. A great deal of new money must 
thus have been brought in’. 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. xai yevopevors avrois éfaxiopupions 1d 
wAnbos, as “Adams elpnxe, thy péev ydpay dréverpe, ras 8€ olxias dredoro 
xAlwy raddvrev, dua pev trodemdpevos trois dpxaios Lvpaxogios 
éEwveicOa rds avrav, dpa 8€ ypnudray etrropiay rp Shum pnxavepevos 
oUTws Tevopevp Kal mpds rdAXAa Kai mpds méAepov, Sore, &c 

Diodorus (xvi. 82) affirms that 40,000 new settlers were admitted 
els ry Zupaxovciay thy ddwaiperoy, and that 10,000 were settled in the 
fine and fertile territory of Agyrium. This latter measure was taken, 
certainly, after the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon. 
We should have been glad to have an explanation of rij» Zupaxovaiay 
tv adtaiperov: in the absence of information, conjecture as to the 
meaning is vain. 
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Such important changes doubtless occupied a 
considerable time, though we are not enabled to 
arrange them in months or years. In the mean 
time Timoleon continued to act in such a manner 
as to retain, and even to strengthen, the confidence 
and attachment of the Syracusans. He employed 
his forces actively in putting down and expelling 
the remaining despots throughout the island. He 
first attacked Hiketas, his old enemy, at Leontini ; 
and compelled him to capitulate, on condition of de- 
molishing the fortified citadel, abdicating his rule, 
and living as a private citizen in the town. Lep- 
tines, despot of Apollonia and of several other 
neighbouring townships, was also constrained to 
submit, and to embrace the offer of a transport to 
Corinth'. 

It appears that the submission of Hiketas was 
merely a feint, to obtain time for strengthening 
himself by urging the Carthaginians to try another 
invasion of Sicily*, They were the more disposed 
to this step, as Timoleon, anxious to relieve the 
Syracusans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian 
Deinarchus to find pay and plunder for themselves 
in the Carthaginian possessions near the western 
corner of Sicily. This invasion, while it abundantly 
Supplied the wants of the soldiers, encouraged En- 
tella and several other towns to revolt from Carthage. 
The indignation among the Carthaginians had been 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Diodorus (xvi. 72) does not mention 
that Hiketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed 
im attacking Leontini; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse, 
but was repulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in his ex- 
Pedition against Leptines. 

VOL, XI. R 
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violent, when Magon returned after suddenly aban- 
doning the harbour of Syracuse to Timoleon. Un- 
able to make his defence satisfactory, Magon only 
escaped a worse death by suicide, after which his 
dead body was crucified by public order'. And the 
Carthaginians now resolved on a fresh effort, to re- 
pair their honour as well as to defend their territory. 

The effort was made on a vast scale, and with 
long previous preparations. An army said to con- 
sist of 70,000 men, under Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, 
was disembarked at Lilybzeum, on the western cor- 
ner of the island; besides which there was a fleet 
of 200 triremes, and 1000 attendant vessels carrying 
provisions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war- 
chariots with four horses, &c.? But the most con- 
spicuous proof of earnest effort, over and above num- 
bers and expense, was furnished by the presence of 
no less than 10,000 native infantry from Carthage ; 
men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and 
far heavier than ordinary—carrying white shields 
and wearing elaborate breastplates besides. These 
men brought to the campaign ample private bag- 
gage; splendid goblets and other articles of gold 
and silyer, such as beseemed the rich families of 
that rich city. The élite of the division—2500 
in number, or one-fourth part—formed what was 
called the Sacred Band of Carthage*®. It has been 
already stated, that in general, the Carthaginians 
caused their military service to be performed by 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24; Diodor. xvi. 73. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 77. They agree in the 
main about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the 


same authority. | 
8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
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hired foreigners, with few of their own citizens. 
Hence this army stood particularly distinguished, 
and appeared the more formidable on their landing ; 
carrying panic, by the mere report, all over Sicily, 
not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian 
troops ravaging the Carthaginian province were 


obliged to retreat in haste, and sent to Timoleon 


for reinforcement. | 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently 
domiciliated at Syracuse, employed in the cares in- 
separable from new settlement, had not come pre- 
pared to face so terrible a foe. Though Timoleon 
used every effort to stimulate their courage, and 
though his exhortations met with full apparent 
response, yet such was the panic prevailing, that 
comparatively few would follow him to the field. 
He could assemble no greater total than 12,000 
men ; including about 3000 Syracusan citizens— 
the paid force which he had round him at Syra- 
cuse—that other paid force under Deinarchus, 
who had been just compelled by the invaders to 
evacuate the Carthaginian province—and finally 
such allies as would join'. His cavalry was about 
1000 in number. Nevertheless, in spite of so 
great an inferiority, Timoleon determined to advance 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 78. Diodorus gives the 
total of Timoleon’s force at 12,000 men; Plutarch at only 6000. The 
larger total appears to me most probable, under the circumstances. 
Plutarch seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were 
with Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other 
division, which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, 
had been compelled to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Car- 
thaginian host landed. 


Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities re- 
specting this campaign. 
Rk 2 
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and meet the enemy in their own province, before 
they should have carried ravage over the terri- 
tory of Syracuse and her allies. But when he ap- 
proached near to the border, within the territory 
of Agrigentum, the alarm and mistrust of his army 
threatened to arrest his farther progress. An 
officer among his mercenaries, named Thrasius, 
took advantage of the prevalent feeling to raise a 
mutiny against him, persuading the soldiers that 
Timoleon was madly hurrying them on to certain 
ruin, against an enemy six times superior in num- 
ber, and in a hostile country eight days’ march 
from Syracuse ; so that there would be neither sal- 
vation for them in case of reverse, nor interment if 
they were slain. Their pay being considerably in 
arrear, Thrasius urged them to return to Syracuse 
for the purpose of extorting the money, instead of 
following a commander, who could not or would 
not requite them, upon such desperate service. 
Such was the success and plausibility of these re- 
commendations, under the actual discouragement, 
that they could hardly be counterworked by all 
the efforts of Timoleon. Nor was there ever any 
conjuncture in which his influence, derived as well 
from unbounded personal esteem as from belief in 
his favour with the gods, was so near failing. As 
it was, though he succeeded in heartening up and 
retaining the large body of his army, yet Thra- 
sius, with 1000 of the mercenaries, insisted upon 
returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. 
Moreover Timoleon was obliged to send an order 
along with them to the authorities at home, that 
these men must immediately, and at all cost, re- 
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ceive their arrears of pay. The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after 
ensuring to the mutineers a lot which seemed so 
much safer and more enviable. Thrasius, a brave 
man, having engaged in the service of the Phokians 
Philomélus and Onomarchus, had been concerned 
in the pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew 
upon him the aversion of the Grecian world’. How 
many of the 1000 seceding soldiers, who now fol- 
lowed him to Syracuse, had been partners in the 
same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But it is 
certain that they were men who had taken service 
with Timoleon in hopes of a period, not merely 
of fighting, but also of lucrative license, such as 
his generous regard for the settled inhabitants 
would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of 
his remaining army, and affecting to treat the de- 
parture of so many cowards as a positive advantage, 
Timoleon marched on westward into the Cartha- 
ginian province, until he approached within a short 
distance of the river Krimésus, a stream which 
rises in the mountainous region south of Panormus 
(Palermo), runs nearly southward, and falls into 
the sea near Selinus. Some mules, carrying loads 
of parsley, met him on the road; a fact which 
called forth again the half-suppressed alarm of the 
soldiers, since parsley was habitually employed for 
the wreaths deposited on tombstones. But Timo- 
leon, taking a handful of it and weaving a wreath 
for his own head, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is our Co- 
rinthian symbol of victory: it is the sacred herb 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. JO. 
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with which we decorate our victors at the Isthmian 
festival. It comes to us here spontaneously, as 
an earnest of our approaching success.”’ Insisting 
emphatically on this theme, and crowning himself 
as well as his officers with the parsley, he re- 
kindled the spirits of the army, and conducted 
them forward to the top of the eminence, imme- 
diately above the course of the Krimésus'. 

It was just at that moment that the Cartha- 
ginian army were passing the river, on their march 
to meet him. The confused noise and clatter of 
their approach were plainly heard ; though the mist 
of a May morning’, overhanging the valley, still 
concealed from the eye the army crossing. Pre- 
sently the mist ascended from the lower ground to 
the hill tops around, leaving the river and the Car- 
thaginians beneath in conspicuous view. Formidable 
was the aspect which they presented. The war-cha- 
riots-and-four®, which formed their front, had al- 
ready crossed the river, and appear to have been 
halting a little way in advance. Next to them 
followed the native Carthaginians, 10,000 chosen 
hoplites with white shields, who had also in part 


1 The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. 
ce. 26) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river Krimésus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus 7 SeAwourria 
dvaxwpia: through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
(Diodor. xxiii. Frag. p. 333, ed. Wess.). 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27. iorapévov bépous Spayv—Aryyorre pnvi 
Oapynriowm, &e. 4 

* Of these war chariots they are said to have had not less than 2000, 
in the unsuccessful battle which they fought against Agathokles in 
Africa, near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). 

After the time of Pyrrhus, they came to employ tame elephant 
tramed for war. 
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crossed and were still crossing ; while the main body ~ 
of the host, the foreign mercenaries, were pressing 
behind in a disorderly mass to get to the bank, which 
appears to have been in part rugged. Seeing how 
favourable was the moment for attacking them, 
while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river, 
Timoleon, after a short exhortation, gave orders im- 
mediately to charge down the hill’. His Sicilian 
allies, with some mercenaries intermingled, were 
on the two wings; while he himself, with the Syra- 
cusans and the best of the mercenaries, occupied 
the centre. Demaretus with his cavalry was ordered 
to assail the Carthaginians first, before they could 
form regularly. But the chariots in their front, 
protecting the greater part of the line, left him only 
the power of getting at them partially through the — 
vacant intervals. Timoleon, soon perceiving that 
his cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and 
ordered them to charge on the flanks, while he 
himself, with all the force of his infantry, under- 
took to attack in front. Accordingly, seizing his 
shield from the attendant, he marched forward in 
advance, calling aloud to the infantry around to be 
of good cheer and follow. Never had his voice 
been heard so predominant and heart-stirring : the 
effect of it was powerfully felt on the spirits of all 
around, who even believed that they heard a god 
speaking along with him®. Re-echoing his shout 

' It appears from Polybius that Timseus ascribed to Timoleon, im- 
mediately before this battle, an harangue which Polybius pronounces 
ay absurd and unsuitable (Timzus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot; Polyb. xii. 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27. "AvadaBov rv doni8a nai Bonoas 
€reabas xal Oappeiv rois méfais edokev imephvet hovy nal peifom xexpi- 
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emphatically, they marched forward to the charge 
with the utmost alacrity—in compact order, and 
under the sound of trumpets. 
Strenvous § The infantry were probably able to evade or 
tweenthe break through the bulwark of interposed chariots 
infantry of with greater ease than the cavalry, though Plu- 


eee tarch does not tell us how this was done. ‘Timo- 


thaginian Jeon and his soldiers then came into close and 
infantry. ; . ar . 
Terrible furious contest with the chosen Carthaginian in- 
Sie fantry, who resisted with a courage worthy of their 
victory of reputation. Their vast shields, iron breastplates, 
and brazen helmets (forming altogether armour 
heavier than was worn usually even by Grecian 
hoplites), enabled them to repel the spear-thrusts of 
the Grecian assailants, who were compelled to take 
to their swords, and thus to procure themselves 
admission within the line of Carthaginian spears, so 
as to break their ranks. .Such use of swords is 
what we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. Though 
the contest was bravely maintained by the Cartha- 
ginians, yet they were too much loaded with ar- 
mour to admit of anything but fighting in a dense 
mass. They were already losing their front rank 
warriors, the picked men of the whole, and be- 
ginning to fight at a disadvantage—when the gods, 
yet farther befriending Timoleon, set the seal to 
their discomfiture by an intervention manifest and 
terrific’. A storm of the most violent character 
began. The hill-tops were shrouded in complete 
cba rov avvnbous, eire ro mdbec mapa rév dyava Kal roy évOovciacpory 
ourw duarewapevos, etre Satpoviou rivds, ws rots woAAois rére 
mapéatn, cuveripbeyEapevon. 
! Dindor. xvi. 79. Hepteyévovro yap aveAriorws ray rodepiov, ov 
povoy dia ras tdias av8payadias, dAAd Kai dca THY rev Ody ouvepyiay. 
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darkness; the wind blew a hurricane; rain and 
hail poured abundantly, with all the awful ac- 
companiments of thunder and lightning. To the 
Greeks, this storm was of little inconvenience, be- 
cause it came in their backs. But to the Cartha- 
ginians, pelting as it did directly in their faces, 
it occasioned both great suffering, and soul-sub- 
duing alarm. The rain and hail beat, and the 
lightning flashed, in their faces, so that they could 
not see to deal with hostile combatants: the noise 
of the wind, and of hail rattling against their ar- 
mour, prevented the orders of their officers from 
being heard: the folds of their voluminous mili- 
tary tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as 
to embarrass their movements: the ground pre- 
sently became so muddy that they could not keep 
their footing; and when they once slipped, the 
weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconve- 
nience, and encouraged by the evident disablement 
of their enemies, pressed them with redoubled 
energy. At length, when the four hundred front 
rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a 
brave death in their places, the rest of the White- 
shields turned their backs and sought relief in flight. 
But flight, too, was all but impossible. They en- 
countered their own troops in the rear advancing 
up, and trying to cross the Krimésus ; which river 
itself was becoming every minute fuller and more 
turbid, through the violent rain. ‘The attempt to 
recross was one of such unspeakable confusion, 
that numbers perished in the torrent. Dispersing 
in total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought 
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only of escape, leaving their camp and baggage a 
prey to the victors, who pursued them across the 
river and over the hills on the other side, inflicting 
prodigious slaughter. In this pursuit the cavalry 
of Timoleon, not very effective during the battle, 
rendered excellent service; pressing the fugitive 
Carthaginians one over another in mass, and dri- 
ving them, overloaded with their armour, into 
mud and water, from whence they could not get 
clear’. 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more 
complete than that of Timoleon at the Krimésus. 
Ten thousand Carthaginians are said to have been 
slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. Upon 
these numbers no stress is to be laid; but it is 
certain that the total of both must have been very 
great. Of the war-chariots, many were broken 
during the action, and all that remained, 200 in 
number, fell into the hands of the victors. But 
that which rendered the loss most serious, and 
most painfully felt at Carthage, was, that it fell 
chiefly upon the native Carthaginian troops, and 
much less upon the foreign mercenaries. It is 
even said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, 
comprising 2500 soldiers belonging to the most 
considerable families in Carthage, were all slain 
to a man; a statement, doubtless, exaggerated, 
yet implying a fearful real destruction. Many of 
these soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing 
away their ornamented shields and costly breast- 
plates, which the victors picked up in great num- 
bers—1000 breastplates, and not less than 10,000 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28; Diodor. xvi. 79, 80. 
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shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was im- 
mense—in arms, in baggage, and in gold and silver 
from the plundered camp; occupying the Greeks 
so long in the work of pursuit and capture, that 
they did not find time to erect their trophy until 
the third day after the battle. Timoleon left the 
chief part of the plunder, as well as most part of 
the prisoners, in the hands of the individual cap- 
tors, who enriched themselves amply by the day’s 
work. Yet there still remained a large total for 
the public Syracusan chest; 5000 prisoners, and 
a miscellaneous spoil of armour and precious arti- 
cles, piled up in imposing magnificence around the 
general’s tent. 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they Discourage- 
reached Lilybeeum. And even there, such was their mete" 
discouragement—so profound their conviction that S70ng the 
the wrath of the gods was upon them—that they sys 
could scarcely be induced to go on shipboard for Carthage 
the purpose of returning to Carthage; persuaded = 
as they were that if once caught out at sea, the 
gods in their present displeasure would never let 
them reach land*. At Carthage itself also, the 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80, 81. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 81. Towavrn 8 atrovs xardmAnfts xal 8€éos xareixev, 
dore py rodpgy els ras vais dpBalvev, pnd? dronciy els r)v ABvny, 
os 86a ryv réy Oeay adrAorpisrnra mpds avrovs trd rov Ac- 
Buxot meAdyous xararoOnaopévovs. Compare the account of the 
religious terror of the Carthaginians, after their defeat by Agathokles 
(Diodor. xx. 14). 

So, in the argument between Andokides and his accusers, before the 
Dikastery at Athens—the accusers contend that Andokides clearly does 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which he has 
committed, he has still not been afraid afterwards to make sea voyages 
(Lysias, cont. Andokid. s. 19). 

On the other hand, Andokides himself argues triumphantly, from 
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sorrow and depression was unparalleled: sorrow 
private as well as public, from the loss of so great 
a number of principal citizens. It was even feared 
that the victorious Timoleon would instantly cross 
the sea and attack Carthage on her own soil. Im- 
mediate efforts were however made to furnish a 
fresh army for Sicily, composed of foreigu merce- 
naries with few or no native citizens. Giskon, the 
son of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic 
citizen, was recalled from exile, and directed to get 
together this new armament. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the 
gods, under which the Carthaginians laboured, arose 
from the fact that their defeat had been owing not 
less to the terrific storm, than to the arms of Timo- 
leon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon himself, 
the very same fact produced an impression of awe- 


the fact of his having passed safely through sea voyages in the winter, 
that he is not an object of displeasure to the gods. 

‘If the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
omitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. 
For what danger can be greater than a sea voyage in winter-time? 
The gods had then both my life and my property in their power; and 
yet they preserved me. Was it not then open to them so to manage, 
as that I should not even obtain interment for my body ?...... Have the 
gods then preserved me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to 
let me perish at Athens by the act of my villainous accuser Kephisius? 
No, Dikasts; the dangers of accusation and trial are human; but the 
dangers encountered at sea are divine. If therefore we are to surmise about 
the sentiments of the gods, I think they will be extremely displeased and 
angry, if they see a man, whom they themselves have preserved, de- 
stroyed by others” (Andokides, De Mysteriis, s. 137-139). éya pép 
oby Iyyoupas xpivat vopifew rovs rotovrous KxwwSivous avOpwrivous, rovs 
8¢ xara OdrAacocav Geiovs. Eimep obv Sei ra trav Gedy trovoeiv, 
mond Gy avrovs oiua eyo cpyiferOas xai dyavaxreiy, ef rovs id’ éavray 
owlopuévous, in’ DAwyv arodAupevous dpgev. 

Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. c. 36. padtora xara mov ede- 
Siew thy peraBoAny rov Baipovos, &c. 
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striking wonder and envy. If there were any scep- 
tics who doubted before either the reality of special 
interventions by the gods, or the marked kindness 
which determined the gods to send such interven- 
tions to the service of Timoleon—the victory of the 
Krimésus must have convinced them. The storm 
alike violent and opportune, coming at the back of 
the Greeks and in the faces of the Carthaginians, 
was a manifestation of divine favour scarcely less 
conspicuous than those vouchsafed to Diomedes or 
£neas in the Iliad'. And the sentiment thus raised 
towards Timoleon—or, rather previously raised, 
and now yet farther confirmed—became blended 
with that genuine admiration which he had richly 
earned by his rapid and well-conducted movements, 
as well as by a force of character striking enough to 
uphold, under the most critical circumstances, the 
courage of a desponding army. His victory at the 
Krimésus, like his victory at Adranum, was gained 
mainly by that extreme speed in advance, which 
brought him upon an unprepared enemy at a vul- 
nerable moment. And the news of it which he 
despatched at once to Corinth,—accompanied with 
a cargo of showy Carthaginian shields to decorate 
the Corinthian temples,—diffused throughout Cen- 
tral Greece both joy for the event and increased 
' Claudian, De Tertio Consulatu Hononi, v. 93. 
“‘Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 

Eolus armatas hyemes; cui militat wether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 


Compare a passage in the speech of Thrasybulus, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 
4, 14. 
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honour to his name, commemorated by the inscrip- 
tion attached—‘‘ The Corinthians and the general 
Timoleon, after liberating the Sicilian Greeks from 
the Carthaginians, have dedicated these shields as 
offerings of gratitude to the gods’.” 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war 
in the Carthaginian province, Timoleon conducted 
his Syracusans home. His first proceeding was, at 
once to dismiss Thrasius with the 1000 paid soldiers 
who had deserted him before the battle. He com- 
manded them to quit Sicily, allowing them only 
twenty-four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. 
Probably under the circumstances, thef were not 
less anxious to go away than he was to dismiss 
them. But they went away only to destruction ; 
for having crossed the Strait of Messina and taken 
passession of a maritime site in Italy on the Southern 
sea, the Bruttians of the inland entrapped them 
by professions of simulated friendship, and slew 
them all’. 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian 
enemies—Hiketas and Mamerkus—the despots of 
Leontini and Katana. By the extraordinary ra- 
pidity of his movements, he had crushed the great 
invading host of Carthage, before it came into co- 
operation with these two allies. Both now wrote 
in terror to Carthage, soliciting a new armament, 
as indispensable for their security not less than for 
the Carthaginian interest in the island; Timoleon 
being the common enemy of both. Presently Giskon 


‘son of Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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of banishment, arrived from Carthage with a con- 
siderable force—seventy triremes, and a body of 
Grecian mercenaries. It was rare for the Cartha- 
ginians to employ Grecian mercenaries ; but the 
battle of the Krimésus is said to have persuaded 
them that there were no soldiers to be compared to 
Greeks. The force of Giskon was apparently dis- 
tributed partly in the Carthaginian province at the 
western angle of the island—partly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Myle and Messéné on the north-east, 
where Mamerkus joined him with the troops of 
Katana. Messéné appears to have recently fallen 
under the power of a despot named Hippon, who 
acted as their ally. To both points Timoleon des- 
patched a portion of his mercenary force, without 
going himself in command ; on both, his troops at 
first experienced partial defeats; two divisions of 
them, one comprising four hundred men, being cut 
to pieces. But such partial reverses were, in the 
religious appreciation of the time, proofs more con- 
spicuous than ever of the peculiar favour shown by 
the gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus 
slain had been concerned in the pillage of the Del- 
phian temple, and were therefore marked out for 
the divine wrath; but the gods suspended the 
sentence during the time when the soldiers were 
serving under Timoleon in person, in order that he 
might not be the sufferer ; and executed it now in 
his absence, when execution would occasion the 
least possible inconvenience to him’. 

Mamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. "E€ dy «al padtora riyv Tipodeovros 
évruxlay ovvéBn yevécbar Sidyvpor...... Ty pév ovv spds Tipodorra rar 
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this interpretation of their recent successes against 
Timoleon, were full of hope and confidence. The 
former dedicated the shields of the slain mercenaries 
to the gods, with an inscription of insolent triumph: 
the latter—taking advantage of the absence of Ti- 
moleon, who had made an expedition against a place 
not far off called Kalauria—undertook an inroad 
into the Syracusan territory. Not content with 
inflicting great damage and carrying off an ample 
booty, Hiketas, in returning home, insulted Timo- 
leon and the small force along with him by passing 
immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force 
consisted only of cavalry and light troops, with few 
or no hoplites. He found Hiketas posted on the 
farther side of the Damurias; a river with rugged 
banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. Yet not- 
withstanding this good defensive position, the troops 
of Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each 
of his cavalry officers was so anxious to be first in 
the charge, that he was obliged to decide the pri- 
ority by lot. The attack was then valiantly made, 
and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. One 
thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away 
of their shields’. 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hi- 
ketas in his own domain of Leontini. Here his 
usual good fortune followed him. The soldiers in 


edy ebpeveray, odx rrov év als mpooéxpovoe mpateow f repi ds xardpOov, 
Bavpafer Oar cvveBarver. 

Compare Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. p. 552 F. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 31. 
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garrison—either discontented with the behaviour 
of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe- 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Ti- 
moleon—mutinied and surrendered the place into 
his hands ; and not merely the place, but also Hi- 
ketas himself in chains, with his son Eupolemus, 
and his general Euthymus, a man of singular brave- 
ry as well as a victorious athlete at the games. 
All three were put to death; Hiketas and his son 
as despots and traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in 
consequence of insulting sarcasms against the Co- 
rinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. The wife 
and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as pri- 
soners to Syracuse, where they were condemned to 
death by public vote of the Syracusan assembly. 
This vote was passed in express revenge for the 
previous crime of Hiketas, in putting to death the 
widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women 
by a strong exertion of influence, he did not inter- 
fere. The general feeling of the people accounted 
this cruel, but special retaliation, right under the 
circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think 
it right to urge them to put their feeling aside as a 
simple satisfaction to him. Yet the act leaves a 
deserved stain upon a reputation such as his'. The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective 
beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 
against a political enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had as- 
sembled near Katana a considerable force, strength- 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 33. 
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ened by a body of Carthaginian allies under Giskon. 
He was attacked and defeated by Timoleon near the 
river Abolus, with a loss of 2000 men, many of 
them belonging to the Carthaginian division. We 
know nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; 
which probably made serious impression upon the 
Carthaginians, since they speedily afterwards sent 
earnest propositions for peace, deserting their Sici- 
lian allies. Peace was accordingly concluded ; on 
terms however which left the Carthaginian domi- 
nion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the 
end of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as 
at the landing of Dion in Sicily’. The line of se- 
paration was fixed at the river Halykus, or Lykus, 
which flows into the southern sea near Herakleia 
Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Ha- 
lykus was recognised as Carthaginian ; but it was 
stipulated that if any Greeks within that territory 
desired to emigrate and become inmates of Syra- 
cuse, they should be allowed freely to come with 
their families and their property. It was farther 
covenanted that all the territory eastward of the 
Halykus should be considered not only as Greek, 
but as free Greek, distributed among so many free 
cities, and exempt from despots. And the Carthagi- 
nians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily®. 
In the first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, .c. 2) states erroneously, that the Car- 
thaginians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon. 

2? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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with the Carthaginians, it had been stipulated by 
an express article that the Syracusans should be 
subject to him’. Here is one of the many contrasts 
between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most for- 
midable enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the 


Timoleon 
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and takes 


war in other parts of the island. Mamerkus in fact fpr 


despaired of farther defence without foreign aid. 
He crossed over with a squadron into Italy to 
ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into 
Sicily?; which he might perhaps have obtained, 
since that warlike nation were now very powerful— 
had not his own seamen abandoned him, and 
carried back their vessels to Katana, surrendering 
both the city and themselves to Timoleon. The 
same thing, and even more, had been done a little 
before by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who 
had even delivered up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; 
so powerful, seemingly, was the ascendency exer- 
cised by the name of Timoleon, with the prestige of 
his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Messéné, where he was wel- 
comed by the despot Hippon. But Timoleon speed- 
ily came thither with a force ample enough to 
besiege Messéné by land and by sea. After a cer- 
tain length of resistance’, the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape se- 


1 Diodor. xiii. 114. 

3 Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian gene- 
ral who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough 
that he may have been an Italiot Greek; for he must have been a 
Greek, from the manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetical) com- 
positions. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 
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cretly on shipboard. But he was captured and 
brought back into the midst of the Messenian popu- 
lation, who, under a sentiment of bitter hatred and 
vengeance, planted him in the midst of the crowded 
theatre and there put him to death with insult, 
summoning all the boys from school into the theatre 
to witness what was considered an elevating scene. 
Mamerkus, without attempting escape, surrendered 
himself prisoner to Timoleon ; only stipulating that 
his fate should be determined by the Syracusan 
assembly after a fair hearing, but that Timoleon 
himself should say nothing to his disfavour. He 
was accordingly brought to Syracuse, and placed 
on his trial before the assembled people, whom he 
addressed in an elaborate discourse ; probably skil- 
fully composed, since he is said to have possessed 
considerable talent as a poet’. But no eloquence 
could surmount the rooted aversion entertained by 
the Syracusans for his person and character. Being 
heard with murmurs, and seeing that he had no 
chance of obtaining a favourable verdict, he sud- 
denly threw aside his garment, and rushed with 
violent despair against one of the stone seats, head 
foremost, in hopes of giving himself a fatal blow. 
But not succeeding in this attempted suicide, he 
was led out of the theatre and executed like a 
robber’. 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his con- 
firmed purpose of extirpating every despotism in 
Sicily. There remained yet Nikodemus as despot 
at Kentoripa, and Apolloniades at Agyrium. Both 
of these he speedily dethroned or expelled, restoring 


"1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. ? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34. 
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.the two cities to the condition of free communities. 
He also expelled from the town of A¢%tna those 
Campanian mercenaries who had been planted there 
by the elder Dionysius’. In this way did he proceed 
until there remained only free communities, without 
a single despot, in the Grecian portion of Sicily. 

Of the details of his proceedings our scanty 
information permits us to say but little. But the 
great purpose with which he had started from Co- 
rinth was now achieved. After having put down 
all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained 
for him but one farther triumph—-the noblest and 
rarest of all—to lay down his own. This he per- 
formed without any delay, immediately on returning 
to Syracuse from his military proceedings. Con- 
gratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant con- 
summation already attained, he entreated them to 
dispense with his farther services as sole com- 
mander ; the rather as his eyesight was now failing’. 
It is probable enough that this demand was at first 
refused, and that he was warmly requested to retain 
his functions ; but if such was the fact, he did not 
the less persist, and the people, willing or not, ac- 
ceded. We ought farther to note, that not only 
did he resign his generalship, but he resigned it at 
Once and immediately, after the complete execution 
of his proclaimed purpose, to emancipate the Sici- 
lian Greeks from foreign enemies as well as from 
despot-enemies ; just as, on first acquiring posses- 
sion of Syracuse, he had begun his authoritative 

? Diodor. xvi. 82. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. ‘Qs Be éravijhGev eis Supaxoveas, evOvs 


arobeabat riv povapxiay Kat mapasreio Gat Tos ToXiras, TOY Mpayudrwp 
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career, without a moment’s delay, by ordering the 
demolition of the Dionysian stronghold, and the 
construction of a court of justice in its place’. By 
this instantaneous proceeding he forestalled the 
growth of that suspicion which delay would assu- 
redly have raised, and for which the free commu- 
nities of Greece had in general such ample reason. 
And it is not the least of his many merits, that 
while conscious of good intentions himself, he had 
also the good sense to see that others could not 
look into his bosom; that all their presumptions, 
except what were created by his own conduct, 
would be derived from men worse than him—and 
therefore unfavourable. Hence it was necessary 
for him to be prompt and forward, even to a sort 
of ostentation, in exhibiting the amplest positive 
proof of his real purposes, so as to stifle beforehand 
the growth of suspicion. 

He was now a private citizen of Syracuse, ha- 
ving neither paid soldiers under his command nor 
any other public function. As a reward for his 
splendid services, the Syracusans voted to him a 
house in the city, and a landed property among 
the best in the neighbourhood. Here he fixed 
his residence, sending for his wife and family to 
Corinth’. 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every spe- 
cies of official authority, and all means of constraint, 
his influence as an adviser over the judgement, feel- 
ings, and actions, not only of Syracusans, but of 
Sicilians generally, was as great as ever; perhaps 


' Plutarch, l.c. evOvs drobécba: rnv povapxiay: compare c. 22. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 
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greater—because the fact of his spontaneous re- 
signation gave him one title more to confidence. 
Rarely is it allowed to mortal man, to establish 
so transcendent a claim to confidence and esteem 
as Timoleon now presented; upon so many dif- 
ferent grounds, and with so little of alloy or abate- 
ment. To possess a counsellor whom every one 
reverenced, without suspicions or fears of any 
kind—who had not only given conspicuous proofs 
of uncommon energy combined with skilful manage- 
ment, but enjoyed besides, in a peculiar degree, the 
favour of the gods—was a benefit unspeakably pre- 
cious to the Sicilians at this juncture. For it was 
now the time when not merely Syracuse, but other 
cities of Sicily also, were aiming to strengthen their 
reconstituted free communities by a fresh supply of 
citizens from abroad. During the sixty years which 
had elapsed since the first formidable invasion 
wherein the Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered 
Selinus, there had been a series of causes all tending 
to cripple and diminish, and none to renovate, the 
Grecian population of Sicily. The Carthaginian 
attacks, the successful despotism of the first Diony- 
sius, and the disturbed reign of the second,—all 
contributed to the same result. About the year 
352-351 B.c., Plato (as has been already men- 
tioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of Hel- 
lenism in Sicily, giving place before Phenician or 
Campanian force’. And what was a sad possibi- 
lity, even in 352-351 s.c.—had become nearer to 
a probability in 344 8.c., before Timoleon landed, 
in the then’miserable condition of the island. 
' Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 F. 
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His unparalleled success and matchless personal 
behaviour, combined with the active countenance of 
Corinth without—had completely turned the tide. 
In the belief of all Greeks, Sicily was now a land 
restored to Hellenism and freedom, but requiring 
new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these 
capital privileges. The example of colonization, 
under the auspices of Corinth, had been set at Syra- 
cuse, and was speedily followed elsewhere, especially 
at Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. All these 
three cities had suffered cruelly during those formi- 
dable Carthaginian invasions which immediately 
preceded the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 
They had had no opportunity, during the continu- 
ance of the Dionysian dynasty, even to make up 
what they had then lost ; far less to acquire acces- 
sions from without. At the same time all three 
(especially Agrigentum) recollected their former 
scale of opulence and power, as it had stood prior 
to 407 8.c. It was with eagerness therefore that 
they availed themselves of the new life and security 
imparted to Sicily by the career of ‘Timoleon, to re- 
plenish their exhausted numbers ; by recalling those 
whom former suffering had driven away, and by in- 
viting fresh colonists besides. Megellus and Phe- 
ristus, citizens of Elea on the southern coast of Italy 
(which was probably at this time distressed by the 
pressure of Lucanians from the interior), conducted a 
colony to Agrigentum: Gorgus, from Keos, went 
with another band to Gela: in both cases, a pro- 
portion of expatriated citizens returned among them. 
Kamarina, too, and Agyrium received large acces- 
sions of inhabitants. The inhabitants of Leontini 
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are said to have removed their habitations to Syra- 
cuse ; a statement difficult to understand, and pro- 
bably only partially true, as the city and its name 
still continued to exist'. 

Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come 
before us (through Diodorus and Plutarch) in a 
inanner so vague and confused, that we can rarely 
trace the sequence or assign the date of particular 
facts*. But about the general circumstances, with 
their character and bearing, there is no room either 
for mistake or doubt. ‘That which rhetors and 
sophists like Lysias had preached tn their panegy- 
rical harangues*—that for which Plato sighed, in 
the epistles of his old age—commending it, after 
Dion’s death, to the surviving partisans of Dion, as 
having been the unexecuted purpose of their de- 
parted leader—the renewal of freedom and Hellen- 
ism throughout the island—was now made a reality 
under the auspices of Timoleon. The houses, the 
temples, the walls, were rescued from decay; the 
lands from comparative barrenness. For it was not 
merely his personal reputation and achievements 
which constituted the main allurement to new colo- 
nists, but also his superintending advice which regu- 
lated their destination when they arrived. Without 

1 Diodor. xvi. 65, 82; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

2 Eight years elapsed from the time when Timoleon departed with 
his expedition from Corinth to the time of his death; from 345-344 
B.C. to 337-336 B.c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37). 

The battle ‘of the Krimésus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 s.c. 
But as to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Dio- 


dorus and Plutarch are neither precise, nor in accordance with each 
other. 


> Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. pdvos, ef’ as of cogiorai bia roy Adyor 
TOY TaypyupiKoy dei mapexadouy mpakeis rovs “EAAnvas, év avrais 
aptorevoas, &c. 
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the least power of constraint, or even official dignity, 
he was consulted as a sort of general Ctkist or- 
Patron-Founder, by the affectionate regard of the 
settlers in every part of Sicily. The distribution 
or sale of lands, the modification required in existing 
laws and customs, the new political constitutions, 
&c. were all submitted to his review. No settle- 
ment gave satisfaction, except such as he had pro- 
nounced or approved ; none which he had approved, 
was contested’. 

In the situation in which Sicily was now placed, 
it is clear that numberless matters of doubt and 
difficulty would inevitably arise; that the claims 
and interests of pre-existing residents, returning 
exiles-and new immigrants, would often be conflict- 
ing; that the rites and customs of different frac- 
tions composing the new whole, might have to be 
modified for the sake of mutual harmony; that the 
settlers, coming from oligarchies as well as demo- 
cracies, might bring with them different ideas as 
to the proper features of a political constitution ; 
that the apportionment or sale of lands, and the 
adjustment of old debts, presented but too many 
chances of angry dispute ; that there were, in fact, 
a thousand novelties in the situation, which could 
not be determined either by precedent, or by any 
peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. Ofs ov pdvov dopddcav ék mod€pou 
rogovrov kal yadnyny ipvopevors mapeixer, GAG kai Td\Aa mapacKevagas 
kai ouprpobupnbeis Sonep oikorns yyanaro. Kai trav Drwy 8€ da- 
xeevav dpoiws mpds avror, ov qoXépou Tis Avow, ov vdpwv Oéois, ov 
xepas karorxiopds, ov modcrelas Oudragis, éddner kadas Exe, fs éxeivos — 
py mpocayatro pnde xataxoopnoeey, Sowep Epyp auvredovperp 8n- 


proupyos émiBeis twa Xap OeogiAn Kai mpérrovcay. 
Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. J. 
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a supreme arbitrator. Here then the advantages 
were unspeakable of having a man like Timoleon 
to appeal to; a man not only really without sinis- 
ter bias, but recognised by every one as being so; 
a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was 
grieved to offend ; a man who sought not to im- 
pose his own will upon free communities, but 
addressed them as freemen, building only upon 
their reason and sentiments, and carrying out in 
all his recommendations of detail those instincts 
of free speech, universal vote, and equal laws, 
which formed the germ of political obligation in 
the minds of Greeks generally. It would have 
been gratifying to know how Timoleon settled 
the many new and difficult questions which must 
have been submitted to him as referee. There 
is no situation in human society so valuable to 
study, as that in which routine is of necessity broken 
through, and the constructive faculties called into 
active exertion. Nor was there ever perhaps 
throughout Grecian history, a simultaneous coloni- 
zation, and simultaneous recasting of political in- 
stitutions, more extensive than that which now took 
place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are permitted 
to know only the general fact, without either the 
charm or the instruction which would have been 
presented by the details. Timoleon was, in Sicily, 
that which Epaminondas had been at the founda- 
tion of Messéné and Megalopolis, though with far 
greater power: and we have to deplore the like 
ignorance respecting the detail proceedings of both 
these great men. | 

But though the sphere of Timoleon’s activity 
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was co-extensive with Sicily, his residence, his citi- 
zenship, and his peculiar interests and duties were 
at Syracuse. That city, like most of the other 
Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a nume- 
rous body of settlers and altered political institu- 
tions. I have already mentioned that Kephalus 
and others, invited from Corinth by express vote of 
the Syracusans, had re-established the democratical 
institution of Dioklés, with suitable modifications. 
The new era of liberty was marked by the esta- 
blishment of a new sacred office, that of Amphi- 
polus or Attendant Priest of Zeus Olympius ; an 
office changed annually, appointed by lot (doubtless 
under some conditions of qualification which are 
not made known to us'), and intended, like the 
Archon Eponymus at Athens, as the recognised 
name to distinguish each Syracusan year. In this 
work of constitutional reform, as well as in all the 
labours and adjustments connected with the new 
settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part. But so 
soon as the new constitution was consummated 
and set at work, he declined undertaking any spe- 
cific duties or exercising any powers under it. En- 
joying the highest measure of public esteem, and 
loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to 
prefer living as a private citizen; a resolution 
doubtless promoted by his increasing failure of 
eyesight, which presently became total blindness?. 
He dwelt in the house assigned to him by public 
vote of the people, which he had consecrated to the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 70; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. 
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Holy God, and within which he had set apart a 
chapel to the goddess Automatia,— the goddess 
under whose auspices blessings and glory came as 
it were of themselves’. To this goddess he of- 
fered sacrifice, as the great and constant patroness 
who had accompanied him from Corinth all through 
his proceedings in Sicily. 

By refusing -the official prominence tendered to 
him, and by keeping away from the details of pub- 
lic life, Timoleon escaped the jealousy sure to at- 
tend upon influence so prodigious as his. But in 
truth, for all great and important matters, this very 
modesty increased instead of diminishing his real 
ascendency. Here as elsewhere, the goddess Auto- 
matia worked for him, and brought to him docile 
listeners without his own seeking. Though the Sy- 
racusans transacted their ordinary business through 
others, yet when any matter of serious difficulty oc- 
curred, the presence of Timoleon was specially in- 
voked in the discussion. During the later months of 
his life, when he had become blind, his arrival in the 
assembly was asolemn scene. Having been brought 
in his car drawn by mules across the market-place 
to the door of the theatre wherein the assembly was 
held, attendants then led or drew the car into the 
theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified 
their affection by the warmest shouts and congratu- 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. "Emi 8€ ris oixias lepdy iSpvadpevos 
Avroparias Oucev, airy 8€ Ty oixiay ‘lep@ Aainon xabtépacer. 

Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Precept. 
p. 816 D. 

The idea of Airoyaria is not the same as that of Tix, though the 
word is sometimes translated as if it were. It is more nearly the same 
as "Ayaéy Tvxn—though still, as it seems to me, not exactly the same. 
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lations. As soon as he had returned their welcome, 
and silence was restored, the discussion to which 
he had been invited took place, Timoleon sitting on 
his car and listening. Having heard the matter 
thus debated, he delivered his own opinion, which 
was usually ratified at once by the show of hands of 
the assembly. He then took leave of the people 
and retired, the attendants again leading the car 
out of the theatre, and the same cheers of attach- 
ment accompanying his departure; while the as- 
sembly proceeded with its other and more ordinary 
business’. 

Such is the impressive and picturesque descrip- 
tion given (doubtless by Athanis or some other eye- 
witness *) of the relations between the Syracusan 
people and the blind Timoleon, after his power had 
been abdicated, and when there remained to him 
nothing except his character and moral ascendency. 
Itis easy to see that the solemnities of interposition, 
here recounted, must have been reserved for those 
cases in which the assembly had been disturbed by 
some unusual violence or collision of parties. For 
such critical junctures, where numbers were per- 
haps nearly balanced, and where the disappoint- 
ment of an angry minority threatened to beget some 
permanent feud, the benefit was inestimable, of an 
umpire whom both parties revered, and before whom 
neither thought it a dishonour to yield. Keeping 
aloof from the details and embarrassments of daily 
political life, and preserving himself (like the Sala- 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38; Cornel. Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4. 


? It occurs in Cornelius Nepos prior to Plutarch, and was probably 
copied by both from the same authority. 
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minian trireme, to use a phrase which Plutarch 
applies to Perikles at Athens) for occasions at once 
momentous and difficult, Timoleon filled up a gap 
occasionally dangerous to all free societies; but 
which even at Athens had always remained a gap, 
because there was no Athenian at once actually 
worthy, and known to be worthy, to fill it. We 
may even wonder how he continued worthy, when 
the intense popular sentiment in his favour tended 
so strongly to turn his head, and when no contra- 
diction or censure against him was tolerated. 

Two persons, Laphystius and Demenetus, called 
by the obnoxious names of sycophants and dema- 
gogues, were bold enough to try the experiment. 
The former required him to give bail in a lawsuit ; 
the latter, in a public discourse, censured various 
parts of his military campaigns. The public indig- 
nation against both these men was vehement ; yet 
there can be little doubt that Laphystius applied 
to Timoleon a legal process applicable universally to 
every citizen: what may have been the pertinence 
of the censures of Demznetus, we are unable to say. 
However, Timoleon availed himself of the well- 
meant impatience of the people to protect him either 
from legal process or from censure, only to admi- 
nister to them a serious and valuable lesson. Pro- 
testing against all interruption to the legal process 
of Laphystius, he proclaimed emphatically that this 
was the precise purpose for which he had so long la- 
boured, and combated—in order that every Syra- 
cusan citizen might be enabled to appeal to the laws 
and exercise freely his legal rights. And while he 
thought it unnecessary to rebut in detail the ob- 
jections taken against his previous generalship, he 
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publicly declared his gratitude to the gods, for ha- 
ving granted his prayer that he might witness all 
Syracusans in possession of full liberty of speech '. 

We obtain little from the biographers of Timo- 
leon, except a few incidents, striking, impressive, 
and somewhat theatrical, like those just recounted. 
But what is really important is, the tone and tem- 
per which these incidents reveal, both in Timoleon 
and in the Syracusan people. To see him un- 
perverted by a career of superhuman success, re- 
taining the same hearty convictions with which he 


had started from Corinth ; renouncing power, the 


most ardent of all aspirations with a Greek politi- 
cian, and descending to a private station, in spite 
of every external inducement to the contrary ; re- 
sisting the temptation to impose his own will upon 
the people, and respecting their free speech and 
public vote in a manner which made it imperatively 
necessary for every one else to follow his example ; 
foregoing command, and contenting himself with 
advice when his opinion was asked—all this presents 
a model of genuine and intelligent public spirit, 
such as is associated with few other names except 
that of Timoleon. That the Syracusan people should 
have yielded to such conduct and obedience not 
merely voluntary, but heartfelt and almost reve- 
rential, is no matter of wonder. And we may be 
quite sure that the opinion of Timoleon, tranquilly 
and unostentatiously consulted, was the guiding 
star which they followed on most points of moment 
or difficulty ; over and above those of exceptional 
cases of aggravated dissent where he was called in 
with such imposing ceremony as an umpire. On 


'Pluarch, Timoleon, c. 37 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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the value of such an oracle close at hand it is 
needless to insist ; especially in a city which for 
the last half century had known nothing but the 
dominion of force, and amidst a new miscellaneous 
aggregate composed of Greek settlers from many 
different quarters. 

Timoleon now enjoyed, as he had amply earned, 
what Xenophon calls ‘‘ that good, not human, but 
divine—command over willing men—given mani- 
festly to persons of genuine and highly trained 
temperance of character'.” In him the condition 
indicated by Xenophon was found completely re- 
alised—temperance in the largest and most com- 
prehensive sense of the word—not simply sobriety 
and continence (which had belonged to the elder 
Dionysius also), but an absence of that fatal thirst 
for coercive power at all price, which in Greece 
was the fruitful parent of the greater crimes and 
enormities. 

Timoleon lived to see his great work of Sicilian 
enfranchisement consummated, to carry it through 
all its incipient difficulties, and to see it prosper- 
ously moving on. Not Syracuse alone, but the other 
Grecian cities in the island also, enjoyed under 
their revived free institutions a state of security, 
comfort, and affluence, to which they had been long 
strangers. The lands became again industriously 
tilled ; the fertile soil yielded anew abundant exports; 

1 Xenoph. CEconomie. xxi. 12. Ob yap maw pot Soxet Sdov rourl rd 
dyabdy dvOpmmivoy eivai, GAAd Ociov, rd COeAS¥TMOY apxew Gapas 
&¢ Bi8orus rois dAnOiwas codpoovyn reredeopevois. Td b€ dxdvrov 
rupavveiy Siddacw, ws poi Soxei, obs Av yavrat akious eivas Brorevery, 


domep 5 Tdvrados év gdov Aéyerat rdv det xpdvov dicarpiBery, HoBovpevos 
pn dis drobarp. 
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the temples were restored from their previous decay, 
and adorned with the votive offerings of pious mu- 
nificence'. The same state of prosperous and active 
freedom, which had followed on the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years 
before, and lasted about fifty years, without either 
despots within or invaders from without—was now 
again made prevalent throughout Sicily under the 
auspices of Timoleon. It did not indeed last so 
long. It was broken up in the year 316 B.c., twenty- 
four years after the battle of the Krimésus, by 
the despot Agathokles, whose father was among 
the immigrants to Syracuse under the settlement 
of Timoleon. But the interval of security and free- 
dom with which Sicily was blessed between these 
two epochs, she owed to the generous patriotism 
and intelligent counsel of Timoleon. There are few 
other names among the Grecian annals, with which 
we can connect so large an amount of predeter- 
mined and beneficent result. 

Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father 
and benefactor’, and exhibited as their hero to all 
visitors from Greece, he passed the remainder of 
his life amidst the fulness of affectionate honour. 
Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that remainder 
was but too short; for he died of anillness apparently 
slight, in the year 337-336 B.c.—three or four years 
after the battle of the Krimésus. Profound and un- 
feigned was the sorrow which his death excited, 


1 Diodor. xvi. 83. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39. ’Ev rowavry 8€ ynpotrpopotperos rim7 
per’ ebvoias, Gorep marjp xowds, dx pixpas mpopdceas re xpdrvy 
auvepaaperns eredeutncer. 
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universally throughout Sicily. Not merely the Sy- 
racusans, but crowds from all other parts of the 
island, attended to do honour to his funeral, which 
was splendidly celebrated at the public cost. Some 
of the chosen youths of the city carried the bier 
whereon his body was deposited: a countless pro- 
cession of men and women followed, in their fes- 
tival attire, crowned with wreaths, and mingling 
with their tears admiration and envy for their de- 
parted liberator. The procession was made to pass 
over that ground which presented the most ho- 
nourable memento of Timoleon; where the demo- 
lished Dionysian stronghold had once reared its 
head, and where the court of justice was now placed, 
at the entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached 
the Nekropolis, between Ortygia and Achradina, 
where a massive funeral pile had been prepared. 
As soon as the bier had been placed on this pile, 
and fire was about to be applied, the herald Deme- 
trius, distinguished for the powers of his voice, 
proclaimed with loud announcement as follows :— 

‘‘The Syracusan people solemnise, at the cost 
of 200 minz, the funeral of this man, the Corin- 
thian Timoleon son of Timodemus. They have 
passed a vote to honour him for all future time 
with festival matches in music, horse and chariot 
race, and gymnastics,—because, after having put 
down the despots, subdued the foreign enemy, and 
re-colonised the greatest among the ruined cities, 
he restored to the Sicilian Greeks their constitu- 
tion and laws.” 

A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this in- 
scription recorded on it, was erected to the memory 

T2 
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of Timoleon in the agora of Syracuse. To this 
monument other buildings were presently annexed ; 
porticoes, for the assembling of persons in business 
or conversation—and palestre, for the exercises of 
youths. The aggregate of buildings all taken to- 
gether was called the Timoleontion'. 

Coutrastof When we reflect that the fatal battle of Chero- 

tron ane neia had taken place the year before Timoleon’s 
decease, and that his native city Corinth as well as 
all her neighbours were sinking deeper and deeper 
into the degradation of subject towns of Macedonia, 
we shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely 
death relieved him from so mournful a spectacle. 
It was owing to him that the Sicilian Greeks were 
rescued, for nearly one generation, from the like 
fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to the 
end, and executing to the full, the promise of libe- 
ration with which he had gone forth from Corinth. 
His early years had been years of acute suffering — 
and that, too, incurred in the cause of freedom— 
arising out of the death of his brother; his later 
period, manifesting the like sense of duty under hap- 
pier auspices, had richly repaid him, by successes 
overpassing all reasonable expectation, and by the 
ample flow of gratitude and attachment poured 
forth to him amidst the liberated Sicilians. His 
character appears most noble, and most instructive, 
if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon had been 
brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligar- 
garchical community in Greece, surrounded by 
other free communities, and amidst universal hatred 
of despots. The politicians whom he had learnt to 


} Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39; Diodor. xvi. 90. 
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esteem were men trained in this school, main- 
taining a qualified ascendency against more or less 
of open competition from rivals, and obliged to look 
for the means of carrying their views apart from 
simple dictation. Moreover, the person whom Ti- 
moleon had selected for his peculiar model, was 
Epaminondas, the noblest model that Greece af- 
forded'. It was to this example that Timoleon 
owed in part his energetic patriotism combined 
with freedom from personal ambition—his gentle- 
ness of political antipathy—and the perfect habits 
of conciliatory and popular dealing—which he ma- 
nifested amidst so many new and trying scenes to 
the end of his career. 

Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted 
in the preceding chapter) had been something to- 
tally different. He was the member of a despotic 
family, and had learnt his experience under the 
energetic, but perfectly self-willed, march of the 
elder Dionysius. Of the temper or exigences of 
a community of freemen, he had never learnt to 
take account. Plunged in this corrupting atmo- 
sphere, he bad nevertheless imbibed generous and 
public-spirited aspirations: he had come to hold in 
abhorrence a government of will, and to look for 
glory in contributing to replace it by a qualified 
freedom and a government of Jaws. But the source 
from whence he drank was, the Academy and its 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. ‘O padiora (nrwOels id Tipod€ovros 
*"Enxapewovdas, &c. 

Polybius reckons Hermokrates, Timoleon, and Pyrrhus, to be the 
most complete men of action (spayparixwrdrovs) of all those who had 
played a conspicuous part in Sicilian affairs (Polyb. xii. 25. 0. ed. 
Didot). 
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illustrious teacher Plato; not from practical life, 
nor from the best practical politicians like Epami- 
nondas. Accordingly, he had imbibed at the same 
time the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing, 
government thoroughly popular was a bad thing also; 
that, in other words, as soon as he had put down 
the despotism, it lay with him to determine how 
much liberty he would allow, or what laws he would 
sanction, for the community; that instead of a de- 
spot, he was to become a despotic lawgiver. 

Here then lay the main difference between the 
two conquerors of Dionysius. The mournful letters 
written by Plato after the death of Dion contrast 
strikingly with the enviable end of Timoleon, and 
with the grateful inscription of the Syracusans on 
his tomb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


CENTRAL GREECE: THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MA- 
CEDON TO THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359-356 B.C. 


My last preceding chapters have followed the history 
of the Sicilian Greeks through long years of despot- 
ism, suffering, and impoverishment, into a period 
of renovated freedom and comparative happiness, 
accomplished under the beneficent auspices of Ti- 
moleon, between 344-336 B.c. It will now be 
proper to resume the thread of events in Central 
Greece, at the point where they were left at the 
close of the preceding volume—the accession of 
Philip of Macedon in 360-359 B.c. The death of 
Philip took place in 336 B.c.; and the closing 
years of his life will bring before us the last strug- 
gles of full Hellenic freedom ; a result standing in 
mournful contrast with the achievements of the 
contemporary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within 
the limits of possibility, even to the most far-sighted 
politician either of Greece or of Macedon—at the 
time when Philip mounted the throne. Among 
the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, Mace- 
donia then passed wholly unnoticed ; in Athens, 
Olynthus, Thasus, Thessaly, and a few others, it 
formed an item not without moment, yet by no 
means of first-rate magnitude. 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different 
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pulse of Xerxes in 480-479 B.c. The defeat and 
degradation of Sparta had set free the inland states 
from the only presiding city whom they had ever 
learned to look up to. Her imperial ascendency, 
long possessed and grievously abused, had been 
put down by the successes of Epaminondas and the 
Thebans. She was no longer the head of a nu- 
merous body of subordinate allies, sending deputies 
to her periodical synods—submitting their external 
politics to her influence—placing their military con- 
tingents under command of her officers (xenagi)— 
and even administering their internal government 
through oligarchies devoted to her purposes, with 
the reinforcement, wherever needed, of a Spartan 
harmost and garrison. She no longer found on 
her northern frontier a number of detached Arca- 
dian villages, each separately manageable under 
leaders devoted to her, and furnishing her with 
hardy soldiers; nor had she the friendly city of 
Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo-Laconian 
oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolu- 
tion of feeling which followed on the defeat of the 
Spartans at Leuktra, the small Arcadian commu- 
nities, encouraged and guided by Epaminondas, had 
consolidated themselves into the great fortified city 
of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy, with a synod (called the Ten Thousand) 
frequently assembled there to decide upon matters 
of interest and policy common to the various sec- 
tions of the Arcadian name. Tegea too had under- 
gone a political revolution ; so that these two cities, 
conterminous with each other and forming together 
the northern frontier of Sparta, converted her Ar- 
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cadian neighbours from valuable instruments into 
formidable enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity 
was not the worst which Sparta had suffered. On 
her north-western frontier (conterminous also with 
Megalopolis) stood the newly-constituted city of 
Messéné, representing an amputation of nearly one- 
half of Spartan territory and substance. The 
western and more fertile half of Laconia had been 
severed from Sparta, and was divided between 
Messéné and various other independent cities ; being 
tilled chiefly by those who had once been Periceki 
and Helots of Sparta. 

In the phrase of Grecian history on which we are 
now about to enter—when the collective Hellenic 
world, for the first time since the invasion of Xerxes, 
was about to be thrown upon its defence against a 
foreign enemy from Macedonia—this altered pési- 
tion of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. 
Not only were the Peloponnesians disunited, and 
deprived of their common chief; but Megalopolis 
and Messéné, knowing the intense hostility of 
Sparta against them—and her great superiority of 
force, even reduced as she was, to all that they 
could muster—lived in perpetual dread of her at- 
tack. Their neighbours the Argeians, standing 
enemies of Sparta, were well-disposed to protect 
them; but such aid was insufficient for their de- 
fence, without extra-Peloponnesian alliance. Ac- 
cordingly we shall find them leaning upon the sup- 
port either of Thebes or of Athens, whichever could 
be had; and ultimately even welcoming the arms 
of Philip of Macedon, as protector against the in- 
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expiable hostility of Sparta. Elis—placed in the 
same situation with reference to Triphylia, as 
Sparta with reference to Messéné—complained 
that the Triphylians, whom she looked upon as 
subjects, had been admitted as freemen into the 
Arcadian federation. We shall find Sparta endea- 
vouring to engage Elis in political combinations, 
intended to ensure, to both, the recovery of lost 
dominion’. Of these combinations more will be 
said hereafter; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, com- 
bined with her perpetually menaced aggression 
against Messené and Arcadia, disorganised Pelo- 
ponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan-hellenic 
defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly 


arising. 
n.c. 360- The once powerful Peloponnesian system was 
hie in ‘fact completely broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, 
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ary states and as allies of Sparta, were now de- 
tached from all political combination, aiming only 
to keep clear, each for itself, of all share in collision 
between Sparta and Thebes’. It would appear also 
that Corinth had recently been oppressed and dis- 
turbed by the temporary despotism of Timophanes, 
described in my last chapter; though the date of 
that event cannot be precisely made out. 
Compara- But the grand and preponderating forces of Hel- 
condtonof 1a8 NOW resided, for the first time in our history, 
Athens. —-_ without, and not within, Peloponnesus ; at Athens 
? Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, 204. s. 6-10; p. 206. 
s. 18—and indeed the whole Oration, which is an instructive exposi- 
tion of policy. 
2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 6, 10. 
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and Thebes. Both these cities were in full vigour 
and efficiency. Athens had a numerous fleet, a 
flourishing commerce, a considerable body of ma- 
ritime and insular allies, sending deputies to her 
synod and contributing to a common fund for the 
maintenance of the joint security. She was by far 
the greatest maritime power in Greece. I have 
recounted in my last preceding volume, how her 
general Timotheus had acquired for her the import- 
ant island of Samos, together with Pydna, Me- 
théné, and Potidea, in the Thermaic Gulf ; how he 
failed (as Iphikrates had failed before him) in more 
than one attempt upon Amphipolis ; how he planted 
Athenian conquest and settlers in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, which territory, after having been attacked 
and endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was 
regained by the continued efforts of Athens in the 
year 358 B.c. Athens had sustained no consider- 
able loss, during the struggles which ended in the 
pacification after the battle of Mantinea; and her 
condition appears on the whole to have been better 
than it had ever been since her disasters at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and for- 
midable. She had indeed lost many of those Pelo- 
ponnesian allies who formed the overwhelming array 
of Epaminondas when he first invaded Laconia, 
under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained 
only Argos, together with Tegea, Megalopolis, and 
Messéné. The three last added little to her strength, 
and needed her watchful support; a price which 
Epaminondas had been perfectly willing to pay for 
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the establishment of a strong frontier against Sparta. 
But the body of extra Peloponnesian allies grouped 
round Thebes was still considerable’: the Pho- 
kians and Lokrians, the Malians, the Herakleots, 
most of the Thessalians, and most (if not all) 
of the inhabitants of Euboea; perhaps also the 
Akarnanians. The Phokians were indeed reluctant 
allies, disposed to circumscribe their obligations 
within the narrowest limits of mutual defence in 
case of invasion: and we shall presently find the 
relations between the two becoming positively hos- 
tile. Besides these allies, the Thebans possessed 
the valuable position of Oropus,on the north-eastern 
frontier of Attica; a town which had been wrested 
from Athens six years before, to the profound mor- 
tification of the Athenians. 

But over and above allies without Boeotia, Thebes 
had prodigiously increased the power of her city 
within Boeotia. She had appropriated to herself the 
territories of Platza and Thespiz on her southern 
frontier, and of Koroneia and Orchomenus near 
upon her northern ; by conquest and partial expul- 
sion of their prior inhabitants. How and when these 
acquisitions had been brought about, has been ex- 
plained in my preceding volume*: here I merely 
recall the fact, to appreciate the position of Thebes 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 5,4. Diodor. xv. 62. The Akar- 
nanians had been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition of 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus; whether they remained so at the 
time of his last expedition, is not certain. But as the Theban ascend- 
ency over Thessaly was much greater at the last of those two periods 
than at the first, we may be sure that they had not lost their hold upon 
the Lokrians and Malians, who (as well as the Phokians) lay between 
Beeotia and Thessaly. 

"8 Vol. X. Ch. Ixxvii. p. 218; Ch. Ixxviii. p. 265; Ch. Ixxx. p. 427. 
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in 359 p.c.—that these four towns, having been in 
372 B.c. autonomous—joined with her only by the 
definite obligations of the Boeotian confederacy— 
and partly even in actual hostility against her— 
had now lost their autonomy with their free citi- 
zens, and had become absorbed into her property 
and sovereignty. The domain of Thebes thus ex- 
tended across Beeotia from the frontiers of Phokis! 
on the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the 
south. | 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in 
Beeotia, purchased at the cost of extinguishing 
three or four autonomous cities, is a fact of much 
moment in reference to the period now before us ; 
not simply because it swelled the power and pride 
of the Thebans themselves; but also because it 
raised a strong body of unfavourable sentiment 
against them in the Hellenic mind. Just at the 
time when the Spartans had lost nearly one-half of 
Laconia, the Thebans had annexed to their own 
city one-third of the free Boeotian territory. The 
revival of free Messenian citizenship, after a sus- 
pended existence of more than two centuries, had 
recently been welcomed with universal satisfaction. 
How much would that same feeling be shocked when 
Thebes extinguished, for her own aggrandizement, 
four autonomous communities, all of her own Boeo- 
tian kindred—one of these communities too being 
Orchomenus, respected both for its antiquity and 
its traditionary legends! Little pains was taken 
to canvass the circumstances of the case, and to 


' Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory (Pausa- 
niag, ix. 39, 1). 
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inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the measure 
of rigour warranted by the war-code of the time. 
In the patriotic and national conceptions of every 
Greek. Hellas consisted of an aggregate of autono- 
mous, fraternal, city-communities. The extinction 
of any one of these was like the amputation of a 
limb from the organized body. Repugnance to- 
wards Thebes, arising out of these proceedings, af- 
fected strongly the public opinion of the time, and 
manifests itself especially in the language of Athe- 
nian orators, exaggerated by mortification on ac- 
count of the loss of Oropus'. 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the 
Magnetes and the Phthiot Acheans, were among 
those subject to the ascendency of Thebes. Even 
the powerful and cruel despot, Alexander of Phere, 
was numbered in this catalogue*. The cities of fer- 
tile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies with 
numerous dependent serfs, were generally a prey 
to intestine conflict and municipal rivalry with each 
other; disorderly as well as faithless*. The Aleuade, 
chiefs at Larissa—and the Skopade, at Krannon— 


1 Isokrates, Or. viii. De Pace, s. 21; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, 
p. 490. 8.121; pro Megalopol. p. 208. 8.29; Philippic ii. p. 69. s. 15. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5,4; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35. Wachsmuth 
states, in my judgement, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in 
her attempt to establish ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch. Alter- 
thiimer, vol. ii. x. p. 338). 

3 Plato, Kriton, p. 53 D; Xenoph. Memorab. 1. 2, 24; Demosthen. 
Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23; Demosth. cont. Anstokratem, p. 648. s. 133. 

‘‘ Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in Thessaliam : 
ubi non liberandz modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione et con- 
fusione in aliquam tolerabilem formam redigendse. Nec enim temporum 
modo vitiis, ac violentié et licentif regia (7. e. the Macedonian) turbati 
erant : sed inquieto etiam ingenio gent... is, nec comitia, nec conven- 
tum, nec concilium ullum, non per seditionem et turmultum, jam inde a 
principio ad nostram usque statem, traducent... is” (Livy, xxxiv. 51). 
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had been once the ascendent families in the country. 
But in the hands of Lykophron and the energetic 
Jason, Phere had been exalted to the first rank. 
Under Jason as tagus (federal general), the whole 
force of Thessaly was united, together with a large 
number of circumjacent tributaries, Macedonian, 
Epirotic, Dolopian, &c., and a well-organized stand- 
ing army of mercenaries besides. He could muster 
8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplites, and peltasts or light 
infantry in numbers far more considerable’. A mili- 
tary power of such magnitude, in the hands of one 
alike able and aspiring, raised universal alarm, and 
would doubtless have been employed in some great 
scheme of conquest, either within or without Greece, 
had not Jason been suddenly cut off by assassination 
in 370 B.c., in- the year succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra*. His brothers Polyphron and Polydorus 
succeeded to his position as tagus, but not to his 
abilities or influence. The latter, a brutal tyrant, 
put to death the former, and was in his turn slain, 
after a short interval, by a successor yet worse, his 
nephew Alexander, who lived and retained power 
at Phere, for about ten years (368-358 B.c.). 
During a portion of that time Alexander con- 
tended with success against the Thebans, and main- 
tained his ascendency in Thessaly. But before the 
battle of Mantineia in 362 B.c., he had been reduced 
into the condition of a dependent ally of Thebes, 
and had furnished a contingent to the army which 
marched under Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. 
During the year 362-361 B.c., he even turned his 
hostilities against Athens, the enemy of Thebes ; 
Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 19. 3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 
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carrying on a naval war against her, not without 
partial success, and damage to her commerce’. 
And as the foreign ascendency of Thebes every- 
where was probably impaired by the death of her 
great leader Epaminondas, Alexander of Phere 
recovered strength; continuing to be the greatest 
potentate in Thessaly, as well as the most san- 
guinary tyrant, until the time of his death in the 
beginning of 359 s.c.” He then perished, in the 
vigour of age and in the fulness of power. Against 
oppressed subjects or neighbours he could take 
security by means of mercenary guards; ‘but he 
was slain by the contrivance of his wife Thébé 
and the act of her brothers :—a memorable illustra- 
tion of the general position laid down by Xenophon, 
that the Grecian despot could calculate neither on 
security nor on affection anywhere, and that his 
most dangerous enemies were to be found among 
his own household or kindred*. The brutal life of 


1 Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207. s. 5, 6; Diodor. xv. 61-95. 
See my previous Volume X. Ch. lxxx. p. 509. 

2 T concur with Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 359 s.c., 
and Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable date of the 
assassination of Alexander of Phere; which event is mentioned by 
Diodorus (xvi. 14) under the year 357-356 B.c., yet in conjunction 
with a series of subsequent events, and in a manner scarcely constrain- 
ing us to believe that he meant to affirm the assassination itself as ha- 
ving actually taken place in that year. 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added, 
borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) cdéyoy 
vorepov. He states that the assassination of Alexander occurred “a 
little while” after the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of 
Pelopidas, reduced that despot to submission. Now this reduction cannot 
be placed later than 363 s.c. That interval therefore which Plutarch 
calls ‘‘a little while,” will be three years, if we place the assassination 
in 359 B.c., siz years, if we place it in 357-356 B.c. Three years is a 
more suitable interpretation of the words than six years. 

3 Xenoph. Hiero, i. 38; ii. 10; i. 8. 
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' Alexander, and the cruelty of his proceedings, had 
inspired his wife with mingled hatred and fear. 
Moreover she had learnt from words dropped in a 
fit of intoxication, that he was intending to put to 
death her brothers Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and 
Lykophron—and along with them herself; partly 
because she was childless, and he had formed the 
design of re-marrying with the widow of the late 
despot Jason, who resided at Thebes. Accordingly 
Thébé, apprising her brothers of their peril, con- 
certed with them the means of assassinating Alex- 
ander. The bed-chamber which she shared with him 
was in an upper story, accessible only by a remove- 
able staircase or ladder; at the foot of which there 
lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and a Thra- 
cian soldier tattowed after the fashion of his country. 
The whole house moreover was regularly occupied 
by a company of guards; and it is even said that 
the wardrobe and closets of Thébé were searched 
every evening for concealed weapons. These nu- 
merous precautions of mistrust, however, were 
baffled by her artifice. She concealed her bro- 
thers during all the day in a safe adjacent hiding- 
place. At night Alexander, coming to bed intoxi- 
cated, soon fell fast asleep ; upon which Thébé stole 
out of the room—directed the dog to be removed 
from the foot of the stairs, under pretence that the 
despot wished to enjoy undisturbed repose—and 
then called her armed brothers. After spreading 
wool upon the stairs, in order that their tread might 
be noiseless, she went again up into the bed-room, 
and brought away the sword of Alexander, which 
VOL. XI. U 
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always hung near him. Notwithstanding this en- 
couragement, however, the three young men, still 
trembling at the magnitude of the risk, hesitated 
to mount the stair; nor could they be prevailed 
upon to do so, except by her distinct threat, that 
if they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and 
expose them. At length they mounted, and en- 
tered the bed-chamber, wherein a lamp was burn- 
ing; while Thébé, having opened the door for 
them, again closed it, and posted herself to hold 
the bar. The brothers then approached the bed: 
one seized the sleeping despot by the feet, another 
by the hair of his head, and the third with a sword 
thrust him through’. 

After successfully and securely consummating 
this deed, popular on account of the odious cha- 
racter of the slain despot, Thébé contrived to win 
over the mercenary troops, and to ensure the scep- 
tre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. 
After this change, it would appear that the power 
of the new princes was not so great as that of Alex- 
ander had been, so that addjtional elements of weak- 
ness and discord were introduced into Thessaly. 
This is to be noted as one of the material circum- 
stances paving the way for Philip of Macedon to 
acquire ascendency in Greece—as will hereafter 
appear. | 

It was int the year 360-359 B.c., that Perdikkas, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36, 37 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35; Conon, 
ap. Photium, Narr. 50. Codex, 186; Cicero, de Offic. ii. 7. The de- 
tails of the assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have princi- 


pally followed Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively incon- 
sistent with his statements. 
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elder brother and predecessor of Philip onthe throne Macedon— 
of Macedonia, was slain, in the flower of his age. Ae 
He perished, according to one account, in a bloody Perks. 
battle with the Illyrians, wherein 4000 Macedonians 
fell also; according to another statement, by the 
hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation 
of his mother Eurydiké’. Of the exploits of Per- 
dikkas during the five years of his reign we know 
little. He had assisted the Athenian general Timo- 
theus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, 
and in the capture of Pydna, Potidza, Toréné, and 
other neighbouring places; while on the other 
hand he had opposed the Athenians in their attempt 
against Amphipolis, securing that important place 
by a Macedonian garrison, both against them and 
for himself. He was engaged in serious conflicts 
with the Illyrians*. It appears too that he was not 
without some literary inclinations—was an admirer 
of intellectual men, and in correspondence with Plato 
at Athens. Distinguished philosophers or sophists, 
like Plato and Isokrates, enjoyed renown, com- 
bined with a certain measure of influence, through- 
out the whole range of the Grecian world. Forty 
years before, Archelaus king of Macedonia had 
shown favour to Plato’, then a young man, as well 


1 Justin, vii. 5; Diodor. xvi. 2. The allusion in the speech of Phi- 
lotas immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. 43. p. 591, 
Mutzel) supports the affirmation of Justin—that Perdikkas was assas- 
sinated. 

* Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander 
in Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, Hepdixxcou rpdéeas 
"TAAvpixas (Suidas, v. Avriwarpos), which can hardly refer to any other 
Perdikkas than the one now before us. 

3 Atheneus, xi. p. 506 E. UAdrav, 8» Inevowrmds Hyor pirraroy 
dyra ‘ApxeAdg, &e. 
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as to his master Sokrates. Amyntas, the father 
both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had throughout his 
reign cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, 
especially Iphikrates and Timotheus ; the former of 
whom he had even adopted as his son; Aristotle, 
afterwards so eminent as a philosopher (son of Niko- 
machus the confidential physician of Amyntas'), 
had been for some time studying at Athens as a 
pupil of Plato; moreover Perdikkas during his 
reign had resident with him a friend of the philoso- 
pher—Euphreus of Oreus. Perdikkas lent him- 
self much to the guidance of Euphreus, who di- 
rected him in the choice of his associates, and per- 
mitted none to be his guests except persons of 
studious habits ; thus exciting much disgust among 
the military Macedonians’. It is a signal testimony 
to the reputation of Plato, that we find his advice 
courted, at one and the same time, by Dionysius 
the younger at Syracuse, and by Perdikkas in 
Macedonia. 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through 
Euphrzus, Perdikkas was induced to bestow upon 
his own brother Philip a portion of territory or 
an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 Bs.c. (during 
the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas 
and Philip), Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to 
partial submission, and had taken hostages for its 


1 Diogenes Laert. v. 1, 1. 

3 Atheneus, xi. p. 506 E. p. 508 E. The fourth among the letters 
of Plato (alluded to by Diogenes Laert. iii. 62) is addressed to Perdik- 
kas, partly in recommendation and praise of Euphreus. There appears 
nothing to prove it to be spurious; but whether it be spurious or 
genuine, the fact that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently 
probable. 
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fidelity ; among which hostages was the youthful 
Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In this 
character Philip remained about two or three years 
at Thebes’. How or when he left that city, we can- 
not clearly make out. He seems to have returned 
to Macedonia after the murder of Alexander by 
Ptolemy Alorites; probably without opposition 
from the Thebans, since his value as a hostage was 
then diminished. The fact that he was confided 
(together with his brother Perdikkas) by his mother 
Eurydiké to the protection of the Athenian general 


1 Justin, vi. 9; vii. 5. ‘ Philippus obses triennio Thebis habitus,” 
&e. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26; Diodor. xv. 67; xvi. 2; and 
the copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. The two pass- 
ages of Diodorus are not very consistent ; in the latter, he states that 
Philip had been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had 
been made over as a hostage by his father Amyntas. This is highly 
improbable; as well for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as he- 
cause the Illyrians, if they ever received him as a hostage, would not 
send him to Thebes, but keep him in their own possession. The me- 
morable interview described by schines—between the Athenian gene- 
ral Iphikrates and the Macedonian queen Eurydiké with her two youth- 
ful sons Perdikkas and Philip—must have taken place some time before 
the death of Ptolemy Alorites, and before the accession of Perdikkas. 
The expressions of /Eschines do not, perhaps, necessarily compel us to 
suppose the interview to have taken place immediately after the death 
of Alexander (schines, Fal. Leg. p. 31, 32): yet it is difficult to re- 
concile the statement of the orator with the recognition of three years’ 
continuous residence at Thebes. Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, 
vol. i. p. 39-47) supposes schines to have allowed himself an orato- 
rical misrepresentation, when he states that Philip was present in Ma- 
cedonia at the interview with Iphikrates. This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty ; but the chronological statements, 
as they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip 
may have gone again back to Thebes, or may have been sent back, 
after the interview with Iphikrates; we might thus obtain a space 
of three years for his stay, at two several times, in fhat city. We are 
not to suppose that his condition at Thebes was one of durance and ill- 
treatment. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229. 
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Iphikrates, then on the coast of Macedonia—has 
been recounted in a previous chapter. How Philip 
fared during the regency of Ptolemy Alorites in 
Macedonia, we do not know ; we might even suspect 
that he would return back to Thebes as a safer re- 
sidence. But when his brother Perdikkas, having 
slain Ptolemy Alorites, became king, Philip resided 
in Macedonia, and even obtained from Perdikkas 
(as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, 
a separate district to govern as subordinate. Here 
he remained until the death of Perdikkas in 360- 
359 B.c.; organising a separate military force of 
his own (like Derdas in 382 B.c., when the Lace- 
dzemonians made war upon Olynthus'); and pro- 
bably serving at its head in the wars carried on by 
his brother. 

The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, was an event 
of much importance in determining his future cha- 
racter*. Though detained at Thebes, Philip was 
treated with courtesy and respect. He resided with 


' Pammenes, one of the principal citizens ; he pro- 


bably enjoyed good literary and rhetorical teaching, 


1 Athensus, xi. p. 506. Scarpepoy 8° évravOa Suva (Philippus), &c. 
About Derdas, see Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

2 It was in after times a frequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing terms of peace on kings half-conquered, to require hostages 
for fidelity, with a young prince of the royal blood among the number ; 
and it commonly happened that the latter, after a few years’ residence 
at Rome, returned home an altered man on many points. 

See the case of Demetrius, younger son of the last Philip of Mace- 
don, and younger érother of Perseus (Livy, xxxiii. 13; xxxix. 53; xl. 5), 


of the young Parthian princes, Vonones (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 1, 2), 


Phraates (Tacit. Annal. vi. 32), Meherdates (Tacit. Ann. xii. 10, 11). 
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since as a speaker, in after life, he possessed con- 
siderable talent'; and he may also have received 
some instruction in philosophy, though he never 
subsequently manifested any taste for it, and though 
the assertion of his having been taught by Pythago- 
reans merits little credence. But the lesson, most 
indelible of all, which he imbibed at Thebes, was 
derived from the society and from the living exam- 
ple of men like Epaminondas and Pelopidas. These 
were leading citizens, manifesting those qualities 
which ensured for them the steady admiration of a 
free community—and of a Theban community, 
more given to action than to speech; moreover 
they were both of them distinguished military 
leaders—one of them the ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle 
of the Theban military force, excellent both as ca- 
valry and as infantry, under the training of such a 
man as Epaminondas, was eminently suggestive 
to a young Macedonian prince; and became still 
more efficacious when combined with the personal 
conversation of the victor of Leuktra—the first 
man whom Philip learnt to admire, and whom he 
strove to imitate in his military career*. His mind 
was early stored with the most advanced strategic 
ideas of the day, and thrown into the track of re- 
flection, comparison, and invention, on the art of 
war. 

When transferred from Thebes to the subor- 

' Even in the opinion of very competent judges : see Zschines, Fals. 
Leg. c. 18. p. 253. 

? Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26. (nAwrns yeyoveva edofev ‘Enapewovdou, 


TO Trept TOUS moAepous Kal Tas orparnyias Spacrnpioy icws xaravoncas, d 
puxpdv Hy Ths rou avdpds aperns pdpioy, &c. 


B.c. 360~ 
359. 
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dinate government of a district in Macedonia under 


the deathof his elder brother Perdikkas, Philip organized a mi- 


litary force ; and in so doing had the opportunity 
of applying to practice, though at first on a limited 


scale, the lessons learnt from the illustrious The- - 


bans. He was thus at the head of troops belong- 
ing to and organized by himself—when the un- 
expected death of Perdikkas opened to him the 
prospect of succeeding to the throne. But it was 
a prospect full of doubt and hazard. Perdikkas 
had left an infant son; there existed, moreover, 
three princes, Archelaus, Aridzus, and Mene- 
laus!, sons of Amyntas by another wife or mistress 
Gygza, and therefore half-brothers of Perdikkas 
and Philip: there were also two other pretenders 
to the crown—Pausanias (who had before aspired 
to the throne after the death of Amyntas), seconded 
by a Thracian prince—and Argzus, aided by the 
Athenians. To these dangers was to be added, 
attack from the neighbouring barbaric nations, 
Illyrians, Peonians, and Thracians—always ready * 
to assail and plunder Macedonia at every moment 
of intestine weakness. It would appear that Per- 
dikkas, shortly before his death, had sustained a 
severe defeat, with the loss of 4000 men, from the 
Illyrians: his death followed, either from a wound 

1 Justin, vii. 4. Menelaus, the father of Amyntas and grandfather 
of Philip, is stated to have been an illegitimate son; while Amyntas 
himself is said to have been originally an attendant or slave of Zropus 
(Elian, V. H. xii. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the 
successive kings, and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Justin (/.c.) agrees with lian in calling the father 
of Amyntas Menelaus ; but Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p. 263) calls him 


Aridseus; while Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him Tharraleus. 
2 Justin, xxix. 1. 
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then received, or by the machinations of his mother 
Eurydiké. Perhaps both the wound in battle and 
the assassination, may be real facts'. 

Philip at first assumed the government of the 
country as guardian of his young nephew Amyntas 
the son of Perdikkas. But the difficulties of the 
conjuncture were so formidable, that the Macedo- 
nians around constrained him to assume the crown?. 
Of his three half-brothers, he put to death one, 
and was only prevented from killing the other two 
by their flight into exile; we shall find them here- 
after at Olynthus. They had either found, or were 
thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to 
sustain their pretensions to the crown’. 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, 
though descending in a particular family, was open 
to frequent and bloody dispute between the indi- 
vidual members of that family, and usually fell to 
the most daring and unscrupulous among them. 
None but an energetic man, indeed, could well 
maintain himself there, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of Philip’s accession. The Macedonian 
monarchy has been called a limited monarchy ; and 
in a large sense of the word, this proposition is 
true. But what the limitations were, or how they 
were made operative, we do not know. That there 

1 Diodor. xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5; Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26. 

3 Justin, vii. 5. Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and was 
afterwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. 
See Justin, xii. 6; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17; with the note of 
Miitzel. 

3 Justin, vil. 3. “ Post hee Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): recepe- 
rant enim per misericordiam, post ceedem unius, duos fratres ejus, quos 


Philippus, ex noverci genitos, velut participes regni, interficere ges- 
tiebat.” 
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were some ancient forms and customs, which the 
king habitually respected, we cannot doubt!; as 
there probably were also among the Illyrian tribes, 
the Epirots, and others of the neighbouring warlike 
nations. A general assembly was occasionally con- 
vened, for the purpose of consenting to some im- 
portant proposition, or trying some conspicuous 
accused person. But though such ceremonies were 
recognised and sometimes occurred, the occasions 
were rare in which they interposed any serious 
constitutional check upon the regal authority*. The 


1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 1]. od Bia, adda vopq@ Maxeddvay apyorres 
dvereXecay (Alexander and his ancestors before him). 

? The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy 
before an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, 
is the example most insisted on of the prevalence of this custom, of 
public trial in criminal accusations. Quintus Curtius says (vi. 32, 25), 
“De capitalibus rebus vetusto Macedonum more inquirebat exercitus : 
in pace erat vulgi: et nihil potestas regum valcbat, nisi prius valuissct 
auctoritas.”” Compare Arman, iil. 26; Diodor. xvii. 79, 80. 

That this was an ancient Macedonian custom, in reference to con- 
spicuous persons accused of treason, we may readily believe ; and that 
an officer of the great rank and military reputation of Philotas, if sus- 
pected of treason, could hardly be dealt with in any other way. If he was 
condemned, all his relatives and kinsmen, whether implicated or not, 
became involved in the same condemnation. Several among the kins- 
men of Philotas either fled or killed themselves; and Alexander then 
issued an edict pardoning them all, except Parmenio; who was in 
Media, and whom he sent secret orders instantly to despatch. If the 
proceedings against Philotas, as described by Curtius, are to be taken 
as correct, it is rather an appeal made by Alexander to the soldiery, for 
their consent to his killing a dangerous enemy, than an investigation of 
guilt or mnocence. 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the 
death of Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious 
Macedonians as she chose, without any form of tral. But when her 
enemy Kassander got the upper hand, subdued, and captured her, he 
did not venture to put her to death without obtaining the consent of a 
Macedonian assembly (Diodor. xix. 11, 51; Justin, xiv. 6; Pausanias, 
t. 1], 8). These Macedonian assemblies, insofar as we read of them, 
appear to be summoned chiefly as mere instruments to sanction some 
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’ facts of Macedonian history, as far as they come 
before us, exhibit the kings acting on their own 
feelings and carrying out their own schemes—con- 
sulting whom they please and when they please— 
subject only to the necessity of not offending too 
violently the sentiments of that military population 
whom they commanded. Philip and Alexander, 
combining regal station with personal ability and 
unexampled success, were more powerful than any 
of their predecessors. Each of them required ex- 
traordinary efforts from their soldiers, whom they 
were therefore obliged to keep in willing obedience 
and attachment ; just as Jason of Phere had done 
betore with his standing army of mercenaries’. 
During the reign of Alexander the army manifests © 
itself as the only power by his side, to which even 
he is constrained occasionally to bow; after his 
death, its power becomes for a time still more 
ascendent. But so far as the history of Macedonia 
is known to us, I perceive no evidence of co-ordinate 
political bodies, or standing apparatus (either aris- 
tocratical or popular) to check the power of the 
king—such as to justify in any way the comparison 
drawn by a modern historian between the Mace- 
donian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with 
his numerous enemies, was to buy off the Thracians 
by seasonable presents and promises; so that the 
competition of Pausanias for the throne became no 
predetermined purpose of the king or the military leader predominant 
at the time. Flathe (Geschicht. Makedon. p. 43-45) greatly overrates, 
in my judgement, the rights and powers enjoyed by the Macedonian 


le. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 6, 16. 
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longer dangerous. There remained as assailants 
the Athenians with Argzeus from seaward, and the 
Iilyrians from landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient 
to make head against all. While he hastened to re- | 
organise the force of the country, to extend the 
application of those improved military arrange- 
ments which he had already been attempting in his 
own province, and to encourage his friends and sol- 
diers by collective harangues', in a style and spirit 
such as the Macedonians had never before heard 
from regal lips—he contrived to fence off the attack 
of the Athenians until a more convenient moment. 

He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was 
the great purpose for which they had been carrying 
on war against Macedonia for some years, and for 
which they now espoused the cause of Argzeus. 
Accordingly he professed his readiness at once to 
give up to them this important place, withdrawing 
the Macedonian garrison whereby Perdikkas had 
held it against them, and leaving the town to its 
own citizens. This act was probably construed by 
the Athenians as tantamount to an actual cession ; 
for even if Amphipolis should still hold out against 
them, they doubted not of their power to reduce it 
when unaided. Philip farther despatched letters to 
Athens, expressing an anxious desire to be received 
into her alliance, on the same friendly terms as his 
father Amyntas before him*. These proceedings 
seem to have had the effect of making the Athe- 
nians lukewarm in the cause of Argeus. For Man- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 2, 3. 
* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. 
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tias the Athenian admiral, though he conveyed 
that prince by sea to Methdné, yet stayed in the 
seaport himself, while Argzeus marched inland— 
with some returning exiles, a body of mercenaries, 
and afew Athenian volunteers—to A‘ge or Edessa! ; 
hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital 
of the Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants re- 
fused to receive him; and in his march back to 
Methdéné, he was attacked and completely defeated 
by Philip. His fugitive troops found shelter on a 
neighbouring eminence, but were speedily obliged to 
surrender. Philip suffered the greater part of them 
to depart on terms, requiring only that Argus 
and the Macedonian exiles should be delivered up 
to him. He treated the Athenian citizens with 
especial courtesy, preserved to them all their pro- 
perty, and sent them home full of gratitude, with 
conciliatory messages to the people of Athens. The 
exiles, Argeus among them, having become his 
prisoners, were probably put to death?. 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards 
the Athenian prisoners, combined with his evacu- 
ation of Amphipolis, produced the most favourable 
effect upon the temper of the Athenian public, and 
disposed them to accept his pacific offers. Peace 
was accordingly concluded. Philip renounced all 
claim to Amphipolis, acknowledging that town as 
a possession rightfully belonging to Athens®. By 
such renunciation he really abandoned no rightful 
possession ; for Amphipolis had never belonged to 


! Diodor. xvi. 3; Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660 ut sup. ra» 
nperepwy rivas rodktray, &c. Justin, vii. 6. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 3. 3 Diodor, xvi. 4. 
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the Macedonian kings; nor had any Macedonian 
soldiers ever entered it until three or four years 
before, when the citizens had invoked aid from 
Perdikkas to share in the defence against Athens. 
But the Athenians appeared to have gained the 
chief prize for which they had been so long strug- 
gling. They congratulated themselves in the hope, 
probably set forth with confidence by the speakers 
who supported the peace, that the Amphipolitans 
alone would never think of resisting the acknow- 
ledged claims of Athens. 

vetoes of Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the 

the Peo- coast, and had his hands free to deal with the Illy- 

iiydan, Yians and Peonians of the interior. He marched 
into the territory of the Peonians (seemingly along 
the upper course of the river Axius), whom he 
found weakened by the recent death of their king 
Agis. He defeated their troops, and reduced them 
to submit to Macedonian supremacy. From thence 
he proceeded to attack the Illyrians—a more se- 
rious and formidable undertaking. The names 
Illyrians, Peonians, Thracians, &c., did not desig- 
nate any united national masses, but were applied 
to a great number of kindred tribes or clans, each 
distinct, separately governed, and having its particu- 
lar name and customs. The Illyrian and Peeonian 
tribes occupied a wide space of territory to the 
north and north-west of Macedonia, over the mo- 
dern Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river 
Save. But during the middle of the fourth century 
before Christ, it seems that a large immigration of 
Gallic tribes from the westward was taking place, 
invading the territory of the more northerly Hly- 
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rians and Peonians, circumscribing their occupancy 
and security, and driving them farther southward ; 
sometimes impelling them to find subsistence and 
plunder by invasions of Macedonia or by maritime 
piracies against Grecian commerce in the Adriatic’. 
The Ilyrians had become more dangerous neigh- 
bours to Macedonia than they were in the time of 
Thucydides; and it seems that a recent coalition 
of their warriors, for purposes of invasion and plun- 
der, was now in the zenith of its force. It was 
under a chief named Bardylis, who had raised him- 
self to command fromm the humble occupation of a 
charcoal burner; a man renowned for his bravery, 
but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly just to- 
wards his soldiers, especially in the distribution of 
plunder*. Bardylis and his Illyrians had possessed 
themselves of a considerable portion of Western 
Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius), occupying 
for the most part the towns, villages, and plains”, 
and restricting the native Macedonians to the de- 
fensible, yet barren hills. Philip marched to attack 
them, at the head of a force which he had now con- 
trived to increase to the number of 10,000 foot and 
600 horse. The numbers of Bardylis were about 
equal; yet on hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent 
a proposition tendering peace, on the condition 

1 See the remarks of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes 
from the west, and their effect upon the prior population established 
between the Danube and the gean Sea (Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber alte 
Geschichte, vol. i. p. 225, 281; also the earlier work of the same 
author—Kleine Schnften, Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Skythen, p. 375). 

a Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot; Cicero de Officiis, u. 11; 


Diodor. xvi. 4. 
3 Arrian, vii. 9, 2, 3. 
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that each party should retain what it actually pos- 
sessed. His proposition being rejected, the two 
armies speedily met. Philip had collected around 
him on the right wing his chosen Macedonian 
troops, with whom he made his most vigorous on- 
set ; manoeuvring at the same time with a body of 
cavalry so as to attack the left flank of the Illyrians. 
The battle, contested with the utmost obstinacy on 
both sides, was for some time undecided; nor 
could the king of Macedon break the oblong square 
into which his enemies had formed themselves. But 
at length his cavalry were enabled to charge them 
so effectively in flank and rear, that victory declared 
in his favour. The Illyrians fled, were vigorously 
pursued with the loss of 7000 men, and never again 
rallied. Bardylis presently sued for peace, and 
consented to purchase it by renouncing all his con- 
quests in Macedonia; while Philip pushed his vic- 
tory so strenuously, as to reduce to subjection all 
the tribes eastward of Lake Lychnidus’. 

These operations against the inland neighbours 
of Macedonia must have occupied a year or two. 
During that interval, Philip left Amphipolis to itself, 
having withdrawn from it the Macedonian garrison 
as a means of conciliating the Athenians. We 
might have expected that they would forthwith 

! Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. 1. 3, 2) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyrians; wherein, observing that their 
chosen troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength 
in his right wing, attacked and beat their left wing; then came upon 
their centre in flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be 
the battle alluded to, we cannot say. The tactics employed are the 
same as those of Epaminondas at Leuktra and Mantinea; strengthening 


one wing peculiarly for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the 
army upon the defensive. 
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have availed themselves of the opening and taken 
active measures for regaining Amphipolis. They 
knew the value of that city: they considered it as 
of right theirs: they had long been anxious for its 
repossession, and had even besieged it five years be- 
fore, though seemingly only with a mercenary force, 
which was repelled mainly by the aid of Philip’s 
predecessor Perdikkas. Amphipolis was not likely 
to surrender to them voluntarily ; but when thrown 
upon its own resources, it might perhaps have been 
assailed with success. Yet they remained without 
making any attempt on the region at the mouth 
of the river Strymon. We must recollect (as has 
been narrated in my last preceding volume’), that 
during 359 s.c., and the first part of 358 B.c., they 
were carrying on operations in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, against Charidemus and Kersobleptes, with 
small success and disgraceful embarrassment. These 
vexatious operations in the Chersonese—in which 
peninsula many Athenians were interested as pri- 
vate proprietors, besides the public claims of the 
city—may perhaps have absorbed wholly the atten- 
tion of Athens, so as to induce her to postpone the 
acquisition of Amphipolis until they were concluded ; 
a conclusion which did not arrive (as we shall pre- 
sently see) until immediately before she became 
plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War. 
I know. no better explanation of the singular cir- 
cumstance, that Athens, though so anxious, both 
before and after, for the possession of Amphipolis, 
made no attempt to acquire it during more than a 
year after its evacuation by Philip; unless indeed 
1 See Vol. X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 522 seq. 
VOL. XI. x 
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we are to rank this opportunity among the many 
which she lost (according to Demosthenes’) from 
pure negligence; little suspecting how speedily 
such opportunity would disappear. 

In 358 B.c., an opening was afforded to the 
Athenians for regaining their influence in Eubeea ; 
and for this island, so near their own shores, they 
struck a more vigorous blow than for the distant 
possession of Amphipolis. At the revival of the 
maritime confederacy under Athens (immediately 
after 378 B.c.), most of the cities in Euboa had 
joined it voluntarily; but after the battle of Leuktra 
(in 371 8.c.), the island passed under Theban su- 
premacy. Accordingly Euboeans from all the cities 
served in the army of Epaminondas, both in his 
first and his last expedition into Peloponnesus (369- 
362 B.c.). Moreover, Orépus, the frontier town of 
Attica and Boeotia—immediately opposite to Eubea, 
having been wrested from Athens? in 366 B.c. by 
a body of exiles crossing the strait from Eretria, 
through the management of the Eretrian despot 
Themison—had been placed in the keeping of the 
Thebans, with whom it still remained. But in the 
year 358 s.c., discontent began in the Eubcean 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersoneso, p. 98, 8. 34. epe yap, mpds 
Aus, ei Adyor tpas dratrnceay of “EAAnves Sy vuvl mapeixare Kaspady dia 
padupiay, &c. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. EvBoeis drd macayv rev médewy: also 
vii. 5, 4. Boswrovs €xav mdvras cat EvBoéas (Epaminondas), &c. 

Winiewski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical facts of 
the Oration of Demosthenes de Corond, states erroneously that Eubcea 
continued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from 377 
to 358 B.c. (Winiewski, Commentani Historici et Chronologici in De- 
mosthenis Orationem de Corona, p. 30). 


* Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 1; Diodor. xv. 76; Demosthen. de Corona, 
p- 259. s. 123. 
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cities, from what cause we know not, against the 
supremacy of Thebes ; whereupon a powerful Theban 
force was sent into the island to keep them down. 
A severe contest ensued, in which if Thebes had 
succeeded, Chalkis and Eretria might possibly have 
shared the fate of Orchomenus'. These cities sent 
urgent messages entreating aid from the Athenians, 
who were powerfully moved by the apprehension of 
seeing their hated neighbour Thebes reinforced by 
so large an acquisition close to their borders. The 
public assembly, already disposed to sympathise 
with the petitioners, was kindled into enthusiasm 
by the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus 
son of Konon?. ‘‘ How! Athenians (said he), when 
you have the Thebans actually in the island, are 
you still here debating what is to be done, or how 
you shall deal with the case? Will you not fill the 
sea with triremes? Will you not start up at once, 
hasten down to Peirzus, and haul the triremes 
down to the water?” This animated apostrophe, 
reported and doubtless heard by Demosthenes him- 
self, was cordially responded to by the people. The 
force of Athens, military as well as naval, was 
equipped with an eagerness, and sent forth with a 
celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the general 


1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. s. 80. rovs EtBo¢as 
oolew, Gre OnBaios xaredovrourr’ avrovs, &c.: compare Demosthen. 
de Coron4, p. 259. s. 123. GnBaiww oderept(opeveoy ry EtBoay, &c. ; 
and Aschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397. c. 31. éresdy dceBnoay eis ES- 
Boray OnBaios, xaradovAmcagba: ras médes respopevos, &c. 

2 Demosthen. Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. s. 80. Eiré pot, Bovdcve- 
oe, py (Timotheus), GnBaious exovres ev vnow, rl xpnorerbe, xai ri 
det rrocetw; OK eumAnoere thy OddAaccay, © dvdpes "AOnvaios, rpinpav ; 
Ovx dvacrayres dn wopevoeabe eis roy Meipara; Ov xadedgere ras 


paus ; 
x 2 
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enthusiasm, that the costly office of trierarchy was 
for the first time undertaken by volunteers, instead 
of awaiting the more tardy process of singling out 
those rich men whose turn it was to serve, with the 
chance of still farther delay from the legal process 
called Antidosis or Exchange of property’, insti- 
tuted by any one of the persons so chosen who 
might think himself hardly used by the requisi- 
tion. Demosthenes himself was among the volun- 
teer trierarchs; he and a person named Philinus 
being co-trierarchs of the same ship. We are 
told that in three or in five days the Athenian fleet 
and army, under the command of Timotheus®, 
were Janded in full force on Eubcea; and that in 


* See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. 
s. 42. 

Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his 
fair turn to serve a trierarchy or other expensive duty, and that another 
citizen had been unduly spared, might tender to this latter an exchange 
of properties, offering to undertake the duty if the other’s property 
were made over to him. The person, to whom tender was made, was 
compelled to do one of three things; either, 1. to show, at legal pro- 
cess, that it was not his turn, and that he was not liable; 2. or to 
relieve the citizen tendering from the trierarchy just imposed upon him ; 
3. or to accept the exchange, receiving the other’s property, and 
making over his own property in return; in which case the citizen ten- 
dering undertook the tnerarchy. 

This obligatory exchange of properties, with the legal process at- 
tached to it, was called Antidosis. 

2 That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by De- 
mosthenes, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. 
p. 350 F. é @ TipdOeos EvBoray yAevdepov, which, in the case of a 
military man like Timotheus, can hardly allude merely to the speech 
which he made in the assembly. Diokles is mentioned by Demosthenes 
as having concluded the convention with the Thebans; but this does 
not necessarily imply that he was commander: see Demosth. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 570. s. 219. 

About Philinus as colleague of Demosthenes in the trierarchy, see 
Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566. s. 204. 


a_i ee 
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the course of thirty days the Thebans were so com- 
pletely worsted, as to be forced to evacuate it under 
capitulation. A body of mercenaries under Chares 
contributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems 
not clear that the success was so easy and rapid as 
the orators are fond of asserting’. However, their 
boast, often afterwards repeated, is so far well- 
founded, that Athens fully accomplished her object, 
rescued the Eubceans from Thebes, and received 
the testimonial of their gratitude in the form of a 
golden wreath dedicated in the Athenian acropolis*. 
The Eubcean cities, while acknowledged as auto- 
nomous, continued at the same time to be enrolled 
as members of the Athenian confederacy, sending 
deputies to the synod at Athens; towards the 
general purposes of which they paid an annual tri- 
bute, assessed at five talents each for Oreus (or 
Histiza) and Eretria’®. | 

On the conclusion of this Eubcean enterprise, 
Chares with his mercenaries was sent forward to 
the Chersonese, where he at length extorted from 
Charidemus and Kersobleptes the evacuation of 
that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after a 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 7) states that the contest in Eubcea lasted for some 
considerable time. 

Demosthenes talks of the expedition as having reached its destina- 
tion in three days, Aischines in five days ; the latter states also that within 
thirty days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled (Demosthenes 
cont. Androtion. p. 597. s. 17; schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397. 
e. 31). 

About Chares and the mercenaries, see Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. 
p- 678. s. 206. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Androtion. p. 616. s. 89. cont. Timokrat. p. 756. 
s. 205. 

8 Eschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 401, 4038, 404. c. 32, 33; Demo- 
sthenes pro Megalopolitan. p. 204. s. 16. 
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long train of dilatory manceuvres and bad faith on 
their part. I have in my last preceding volume, 
described these events, remarking at the same time 
that Athens attained at this moment the maximum 
of her renewed foreign power and second confede- 
racy, which had begun in 378 B.c.' But this period 
of exaltation was very short. It was speedily over- 
thrown by two important events—the Social War, 
and the conquests of Philip in Thrace. 

The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened 
by the rescue of Euboea, numbered among its mem- 
bers a large proportion of the islands in the ASgzan 
as well as the Grecian seaports in Thrace. The list 
included the islands Lesbos, Chios, Samos (this last 
now partially occupied by a body of Athenian Kle- 
ruchs or settlers), Kos and Rhodes ; together with 
the important city of Byzantium. It was shortly 
after the recent success in Eubcea, that Chios, Kos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium revolted from Athens by 
concert, raising a serious war against her, known 
by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak 
we find unfortunately little information. There 
was now, and had always been since 378 B.c., a 
synod of deputies from all the confederate cities 
habitually assembling at Athens; such as had not 
subsisted under the first Athenian empire in its full 
maturity. How far the Synod worked efficiently, 
we do not know. At least it must have afforded 
to the allies, if aggrieved, a full opportunity of 
making their complaints heard; and of criticising 
the application of the common fund to which each 


* See Vol. X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 523-525. 
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of them contributed. But I have remarked in the 
preceding volume, that the Athenian confederacy, 
which had begun (378 B.c.) in a generous and equal 

spirit of common maritime defence’, had gradually 
become perverted, since the humiliation of the great 
enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards purposes and 
interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens had 

been conquering the island of Samos—Pydna, 
Potidza, and Methoné, on the coast of Macedonia 

apd Thrace—and the Thracian Chersonese ; all of 

them acquisitions made for herself alone, without 

any advantage to the confederate synod—and made 

too in great part to become the private property of 

her own citizens as Kleruchs, in direct breach of 

her public resolution passed in 378 B.c., not to per- 

mit any appropriation of lands by Athenian citizens 

out of Attica. 

In proportion as Athens came to act more for her Athens acts 

own separate aggrandizement, and less for interests jercws 
common to the whole confederacy, the adherence *P™le 


interests, 


of the larger confederate states grew more and more 224 less for 
that of her 


reluctant. But what contributed yet farther to de- allies—ter 
armaments 


tach them from Athens, was, the behaviour of her on service 
e e ° e —badl 
armaments on service, consisting 1n great propor- jaia eee 


tion of mercenaries, scantily and irregularly paid ; er 
whose disorderly and rapacious exaction, especially tions. 

at the cost of the confederates of Athens, are cha- 
racterised in strong terms by all the contemporary 
orators—Demosthenes, A‘%schines, Isokrates, &c. 


The commander, having no means of paying his 


' Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 194. 8.17. mapo» atvrots 
(the Rhodians) “EAAnos cai BeAriogsy atray tyiv €€ trou cup- 
paxety, &e. . 
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soldiers, was often compelled to obey their preda- 
tory impulses, and conduct them to the easiest 
place from whence money could be obtained ; in- 
deed, some of the commanders, especially Chares, 
were themselves not less ready than their soldiers 
to profit by such depredations'. Hence the arma- 
ments sent out by Athens sometimes saw little of 
the enemy whom they were sent to combat, pre- 
ferring the easier and more lucrative proceeding of 
levying contributions from friends, and of plunder- 
ing the trading vessels met with at sea. Nor was 
it practicable for Athens to prevent such misconduct, 
when her own citizens refused to serve personally, 
and when she employed foreigners, hired for the 
occasion, but seldom regularly paid*. The suf- 
fering, alarm, and alienation, arising from hence 
among the confederates, was not less mischievous 
than discreditable to Athens. We cannot doubt 


1 Diodor. xv. 95. 

? Demosthenes, Philip. i. p. 46. 8. 28. ¢&€ of 8 aird xaf atra ra 
Eevixd Upiv orpareverat, tous didous mxg xal rovs cuppayous, ol & 
€xOpot peifous rov Beovros yeydvacw. Kal mapaxvyavra éni rév tis 
méAews wéAepov, mpds "ApraBafoy # mavrayod paddov otyerat méorta’ 
6 8€ orparryds axodovbei’ elxdras’ ov yap éoriw dpxew py diddvra 
poder. 

Ibid. p. 53. 8. 51. “Omos 8 dv orparrydv cai Wypiopa xevdv xal ras 
dré rou Bnuaros éAridas éxmépyyre, otdey tpiv trav dedvrwv yiyveras, 
GAN’ of pev ex Opol xarayeAdouy, of 8é cuppaxor reOvacr TE 
8€es TOv’sS TotovTovs amoaTdAovs. 

Ibid. p. 53. 8. 53. Nov 8 els roof Fees ra mpdypara aicxuys, Sore 
ray orpanryav éxacros Sls Kal rpls xpiveras map vpiv rept Oardrov, 
apos 8€ rovs éxOpovs ovdeis od dra€f abrav dywvicacbas epi Oavarov 
roApa, GAAd Tov Trev avdparodicray Kai Awrodutay Gavaroy paddov 
aipovyras Tov mpoonkortos. 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26. 8. 28; De Chersoneso, p. 95. 8. 24-27, 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 639. s. 69; De Republ. Ordinand. wepi Zurvrdgews, 
p. 167. 8.7. Also Eschines de Fals, Legat. p. 264. c. 24; Isokrates, 
De Pace, s. 5/7, 160. 
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that complaints in abundance were raised in the 
confederate synod; but they must have been un- 
availing, since the abuse continued until the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Chzroneia. 

Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of 
Athens to neglect the interests of the confederacy 
for purposes of her own, and to tolerate or en- 
courage the continued positive depredations of un- 
paid armaments—discontent naturally grew up, 
manifesting itself most powerfully among some of 
the larger dependencies near the Asiatic coast. The 
islands of Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, together with 
the important city of Byzantium on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, took counsel together, and declared 
themselves detached from AtHens and her confede- 
racy. According to the spirit of the convention, 
sworn at Sparta, immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, and of the subsequent alliance, sworn at 
Athens, a few monthsafterwards'—obligatory and in- 
defeasible confederacies stood generally condemned 
among the Greeks, so that these islands were jus- 
tified in simply seceding when they thought fit. 
But their secession, which probably Athens would, 
under all circumstances, have resisted, was pro- 
claimed in a hostile manner, accompanied with ac- 
cusations of treacherous purposes on her part against 
them. It was moreover fomented by the intrigues, 
as well as aided by the arms, of the Karian prince 
Mausdlus*. Since the peace of Antalkidas, the 


' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 18; vi. 5, 2. 

3 Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 191.8. 3. yriacavro yap 
npas emBovrevew abrois Xios xat Bufavrios nat ‘Pddcor xai dca ravra 
ouvértncay éh Hyas rov reAeuTaioy rovrovt méAeuov’ Hamoera 8 6 


B.c. 358. 
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whole Asiatic coast had been under the unresisted 
dominion either of satraps or of subordinate princes 
dependent upon Persia, who were watching for op- 
portunities of extending their conquests in the 
neighbouring islands. Mausdlus appears to have 
occupied both Rhodes and Kos; provoking in the 
former island a revolution which placed it under an 
oligarchy, not only devoted to him, but farther 
sustained by the presence of a considerable force 
of his mercenary troops’. The government of Chios 
appears to have been always oligarchical ; which 
fact was one ground for want of sympathy between 
the Chians and Athens. Lastly, the Byzantines 
had also a special ground for discontent ; since they 
assumed the privilege of detaining and taxing the 
corn-ships from the Euxine in their passage through 
the Bosphorus*—while Athens, as chief of the insular 
confederacy, claimed that right for herself, and at 
any rate protested against the use of such power by 
any other city for its own separate profit. 

This revolt, the beginning of what is termed 
the Social War, was a formidable shock to the 
foreign ascendency of Athens. Among all her con- 
federates, Chios was the largest and most powerful, 
the entire island being under one single government. 
Old men, like Plato and Isokrates, might perhaps 


péev mpvravevoas ravta xai meicas Mavowdos, idos elvas pdcxoy 
‘Podiwy, ry éAevOeplay avray ddypnpevos. 

1 Demosthen. de Rhodior. Libert. p. 195. s. 17. p. 198. s. 34; de 
Pace, p. 63. 8. 25; Diodor. xvi. 7. 

? Demosthen. de Pace, p. 63. 8. 25. (dev) roy Kapa ras yvyoous 
xaraAdapfavew, Xiov cat Koy nal ‘Pédov, cat Bufayriouvs xarayety ra 
arora, &e. 

Compare Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1207. s. 6. p. 1211. 8. 22; 
adv. Leptinem, p. 475. s. 68. 
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recollect the affright occasioned at Athens fifty-four 
years before (B.c. 412) by the news of the former 
revolt of Chios', shortly after the great disaster 
before Syracuse. And probably the alarm was not 
much less, when the Athenians were now apprised 
of the quadruple defection among their confederates 
near the Asiatic coast. The joint armament of all 
four was mustered at Chios, whither Mausdlus also 
sent a reinforcement. The Athenians equipped a 
fleet with land forces on board, to attack the island; 
and on this critical occasion we may presume that 
their citizens would overcome the reluctance to 
serve in person. Chabrias was placed in command 
of the fleet, Chares of the land force; the latter 
was disembarked on the island, and a joint attack 
upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the same 
moment, was concerted. When Chares marched 
up to the walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong 
enough to come forth and hazard a battle, with no 
decisive result ; while Chabrias at the same time 
attempted with the fleet to force his way into the 
harbour. But the precautions for defence had been 
effectively taken, and the Chian seamen were reso- 
lute. Chabrias, leading the attack with his charac- 
teristic impetuosity, became entangled among the 
enemy’s vessels, was attacked on all sides, and fell 
gallantly fighting. The other Athenian ships either 
were not forward in following him, or could make 
no impression. Their attack completely failed, and 
the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss appa- 
rently, except that of the brave admiral. Chares 


* Thucyd. vii. 15. 
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with his land force having been again taken aboard, 
the Athenians forthwith sailed away from Chios’. 
This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune 
to Athens. Such was the dearth of military men 
and the decline of the military spirit, in that city, 
that the loss of a warlike citizen, daring as a 
soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, 
was never afterwards repaired. To the Chians and 
their allies, on the other hand, the event was highly 


‘encouraging. They were enabled, not merely to 


maintain their revolt, but even to obtain fresh sup- 
port, and to draw into the like defection other allies 
of Athens—among them seemingly Sestos and other 
cities on the Hellespont. For some months they 
appear to have remained masters of the sea, with a 
fleet of 100 triremes, disembarking and inflicting 
devastation on the Athenian islands of Lemnos, Im- 
bros, Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect a sum 
for defraying their expenses. They were even strong 
enough to press the town of Samos by close siege, 
until at length the Athenians, not without delay 
and difficulty, got together a fleet of 120 triremes, 
under the joint command of Chares, Iphikrates with 
his son Menestheus, and Timotheus. Notwith- 


1 The account of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective 
manner, Diodorus, xvi. 7; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4; Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 6. 

Demosthenes, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, men- 
tions the death of Chabrias, and eulogises his conduct at Chios among 
his other glorious deeds; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Lep- 
tin. p. 481, 482). 

Cornelius Nepos says that Chabrias was not commander, but only 
serving as a private soldier on shipboard. I think this less probable 
than the statement of Diodorus, that he was jvint-commander with 
Chares. 
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standing that Samos was under siege, the Athenian 
admirals thought it prudent todirect their first efforts 
to the reduction of Byzantium ; probably from the 
paramount importance of keeping open the two 
straits between the Euxine and the Avgean, in order 
that the corn-ships, out of the former, might come 
through in safety'. To protect Byzantium, the 
Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samos, 
and sailed forthwith to the Hellespont, in which 
narrow strait both fleets were collected—as the 
Athenians and Lacedzmoniang had been during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war. A plan of 
naval action had been concerted by the three Athe- 
nian commanders, and was on the point of taking 
place, when there supervened a sudden storm, which, 
in the judgement both of Iphikrates and Timotheus, 
rendered it rash and perilous to persist in the exe- 
cution. They therefore held off, while Chares, 
judging differently, called upon the trierarchs and 
seamen to follow him, and rushed into the fight 
without his colleagues. He was defeated, or at 
least was obliged to retire without accomplishing 
anything. But so incensed was he against his two 
colleagues, that he wrote a despatch to Athens ac- 
cusing them of corruption and culpable backward- 
ness against the enemy’. 


1 It appears that there was a great and general scarcity of corn du- 
ring this year 357 B.c. Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 467. s. 38. 
mponépvat otrodeias mapa macw avOpmros yevouerns, &c. That ora- 
tion was delivered in 355 B.C. 

2 I follow chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodo- 
rus, meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21). Nepos (Timotheus, 
c. 3) differs from Diodorus on several points. He states that both 
Samos and the Hellespont had revolted from Athens; and that the 
locality in which Chares made his attack, contrary to the judgement of 
his two colleagues, was near Samos—not in the Hellespont. He affirms 


B.c. 358. 
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The three joint admirals were thus placed not 
merely in opposition, but in bitter conflict, among 
themselves. At the trial of accountability, under- 
gone by all of them not long afterwards at Athens, 
Chares stood forward as the formal accuser of his 
two colleagues, who in their turn also accused 
him. He was seconded in his attack by Aristo- 
phon, one of the most practised orators of the day. 
Both of them charged Iphikrates and Timotheus 
with having received bribes from the Chians and 
Rhodians!, and betrayed their trust; by deserting 


farther that Menestheus, son of Iphikrates, was named as colleague of 
Chares; and that Iphikrates and Timotheus were appointed as advisers 
of Menestheus. 

As to the last assertion—that Timotheus only served as adviser to 
his junior relative and not as a general formally named—this is not 
probable in itself; nor seemingly consistent with Isokrates (Or. xv. 
De Permutat. s. 137), who represents Timotheus as afterwards pass- 
ing through the usual trial of accountability. Nor can Nepos be 
correct in saying that Samos had now revolted: for we find it still in 
possession of Athens after the Social War, and we know that a fresh 
batch of Athenian Kleruchs were afterwards sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probubly right in his assertion, 
that the Hellespont now revolted (“‘descierat Hellespontus’’). This 
is a fact in itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how 
it happened that Chares conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 B.c. 
(Diodor. xvi. 34), and that the Athenians are said to have then recovered 
the Chersonesus from Kersobleptes. 

Polyzenus (iil. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphi- 
krates to fight, as having been manifested near Embata; a locality not 
agreeing either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the 
continent of Asia, in the territory of Erythree. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my last preceding 
volume, Vol. X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 523 note. 

Our evidence respecting this period is so very defective, that nothing 
like certainty is attainable. 

1 Deinarchus cont. Philokl. 8.17. éaroy raddvroy rinoavres (Ti- 
pobeov), Grs xpnuar avrév ‘Aptorodey én rapa Xiwv elAnpéva Kai 
‘Poéiov : compare Deinarch. cont. Demosthen. s. 15, where the same 
charge of bribery is alluded to, though atrés én is put in place of 
avréy 'Aptoropay épn, seemingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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Chares at the critical moment when it had been 
determined beforehand to fight, and when an im- 
portant success might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot de- 
cide. The characters of Iphikrates and Timotheus 
raise strong presumption that they were in the right 
and their accuser in the wrong. Yet it must be re- 
collected that the Athenian public (and probably 
every other public—ancient or modern—Roman, 
English, or French) would yaturally sympathise 
with the forward and daring admiral, who led the 
way into action, fearing neither the storm nor the 
enemy, and calling upon his colleagues to follow. 
Iphikrates and Timotheus doubtless insisted upon 
the rashness of his proceedings, and set forth the 
violence of the gale. But this again would be de- 
nied by Chares, and would stand as a point where 
the evidence was contradictory ; captains and sea- 
men being produced as witnesses on both sides, 
and the fleet being probably divided into two op- 
posing parties. The feeling of the Athenian Dikasts 
might naturally be, that Iphikrates and Timotheus 
ought never to have let their colleague go into ac- 
tion unassisted, even though they disapproved of 
the proceeding. Iphikrates defended himself partly 
by impeaching the behaviour of Chares, partly by 
bitter retort upon his other accuser Aristophon. 
‘* Would you (he asked) betray the fleet for money ?”’ 
‘*No,”? was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then, you, Aris- 
tophon, would not betray the fleet ; shall J, Iphi- 
krates, do so!’’? 


1 See Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 24; iii. 10. Quintilian, Inst. Or. v. 
12, 10. 
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The issue of this important cause was, that Iphi- 
krates was acquitted, while Timotheus was found 
guilty and condemned to the large fine of 100 talents. 
Upon what causes such difference of sentence turned, 
we make out but imperfectly. And it appears that 
Iphikrates, far from exonerating himself by throw- 
ing blame on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding; while his 
son Menestheus tendered an accurate account, 
within his own knowledge, of all the funds received 
and disbursed by the army’. 

The cause assigned by Isokrates, the personal 
friend of Timotheus, is, the extreme unpopularity 
of the latter in the city. Though as a general and 
on foreign service, Timotheus conducted himself 


not only with scrupulous justice to every one, but 


with rare forbearance towards the maritime allies 
whom other generals vexed and plundered—yet at 
home his demeanour was intolerably arrogant and 
offensive, especially towards the leading speakers 
who took part in public affairs. While recognised 
as a man of ability and as a general who had ren- 


dered valuable service, he had thus incurred per- 


sonal unpopularity and made numerous enemies ; 
chiefly among those most able to do him harm. 
Isokrates tells us that he had himself frequently 
remonstrated with Timotheus (as Plato admonished 
Dion) on this serious fault, which overclouded his 


1 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 137. «2 rocavras péw wdras 
Eddvra, pndepiay 8 drodécavra, repi mposocias exprve (9 wddts Tipdbeov), 
cai mad ef dcddvros evGuvas avrov, cai ras pev mpafes ‘Ipsxparous 
dvadeyouevov, row 8 trép ray ypnudraw Adyov MevéaGens, rovrovs péy 
amédvoe, Teypdbeow 8€ rocovras e(npiwre xpnnacw, Sco ovdeva 
TOTUTE TOY Mpoyeyernpevey. 
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real ability, caused him to be totally misunderstood, 
and laid up against him a fund of popular dislike 
sure to take melancholy effect on some suitable oc- 
casion. Timotheus (according to Isokrates), though 
admitting the justice of the reproof, was unable to 
conquer his own natural disposition’. If such was 
the bearing of this eminent man, as described by 
his intimate friend, we may judge how it would in- 
cense unfriendly politicians, and even indifferent per- 
sons who knew him only from his obvious exterior. 
Iphikrates, though by nature a proud man, was 
more discreet and conciliatory in his demeanour, 
and more alive to the mischief of political odium®. 
Moreover he seems to have been aneffective speaker 
in public, and his popularity among the military 
men in Athens was so marked, that on this very 
trial many of them manifested their sympathy by 
appearing in arms near the Dikastery*. Under 
these circumstances, we may easily understand that 
Chares and Aristophon might find it convenient to 
press their charge more pointedly against Timotheus 


1 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 146. Tatra 8 dxovwr dpbds pev 
Epacké pe Aéyesv, ov phy olds r hy Thy Piow peraBareiv, &e. 

Isokrates goes at some length into the subject from s. 137 to s. 147. 
The discourse was composed seemingly in 353 B.c., about one year 
after the death of Timotheus, and four years after the tral here de- 
scribed. 

* Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 534, 535; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 
2, 39. 

? Dionysius Halikarnass., Judicium de Lysid, p. 481; Justin, vi. 5. 
Anstotle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical 
points from the speeches of Iphikrates ; but none from any speeches of 
Timotheus. 

* Polysnus, iii. 9,29. That this may have been done with the pri- 
vity and even by the contrivance of Iphikrates, is probable enough. 
But it seems to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dika- 
stery would have been likely to do him more harm than good. 
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than against Iphikrates; and that the Dikastery, 
while condemning the former, may have been less 
convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better satis- 
fied in every way to acquit him’. 


1 Rehdantz (Vitex Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 224 seqq.), 
while collecting and discussing instructively all the facts respecting 
these two commanders, places the date of this memorable trial in the 
year 354 B.c.; three years after the events to which it relatcs, and 
two years after the peace which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clin- 
ton (Fast. Hellenici, B.c. 354) gives the same statement. I dissent 
from their opinion on the date; and think that the trial must have 
occurred very soon after the abortive battle in the Hellespont—that is 
in 357 B.c. (or 356 B.c.), while the Social War was still going on. 

Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Hali- 
karnass. (De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration 
falsely ascribed to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken 
before the maturity of that orator—eipyrat yap ért rov orparyyou Tipo- 
Oéov (avros, cata tov xpdvoy rdv rhs perd MeveoOews orparryias, éd’ 
y Tas evOuvas brocxay, éddw. Tiydbeos 8€ ras evOuvas inéoynnev emi 
Atoripou, rov pera KaAXiorparoy, Gre xal...... These are the last words 
in the MS., so that the sentence stands defective ; Mr. Clinton supplies 
éreXeuTnoeyv, which is very probable. 

The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B.c.; so that Dionysius 
here states the trial to have taken place in 354 s.c. But on the other 
hand, the same Dionysius, in another passage, states the same trial to 
have taken place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some 
time between 358 and 355 B.c. De Lysié Judicium, p. 480. év yap rep 
Cuppayixe modcup Hy eloayyeAiay "Idixpdrns ydmorat, Kal ras 
evOuvas iméoxnxe THs arpatnyias, os &€€ avrov ro’ Adyou yiyveras 
karadaves’ ovros b€ 5 méXepos wines cata "AyaboxXéa Kat EXrivny 
dpxovras. The archonships of Agathokles and Elpines cover the inter- 
val between Midsummer 357 B.c. and Midsummer 355 B.c. 

It is plain that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the pass- 
age first cited as containing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I 
cannot but think that the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, 
and that the true date of the trial was 357-356 B.c., not 354 B.c. 
When Dionysius asserts that the trial took place while the Social 
War was yet going on, he adds, “as is evident from the speech itself— 
ws €£ avrov yiyvera rov Adyou xatadaves.” Here therefore there was 
no possibility of being misled by erroneous tables ; the evidence is direct 
and complete ; whereas he does not tell us on what authority he made 
the other assertion, about the archonship of Diotimus. Next, it is 
surely improbable that the abortive combat in the Ilellespont, and the 
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A fine of 100 talents is said to have been im- 
posed upon Timotheus, the largest fine (according 
to Isokrates) ever imposed at Athens. Upon his 
condemnation he retired to Chalkis, where he died 
three years afterwards, in 354 3.c. In the year 
succeeding his death, his memory was still very un- 
popular ; yet it appears that the fine was remitted to 
his family, and that his son Konon was allowed to 
compromise the demand by a disbursement of the 
smaller sum of ten talents for the repairs of the city 
walls. It seems evident that Timotheus by his re- 
tirement evaded payment of the full fine; so that 
his son Konon appears after him as one of the rich- 
est citizens in Athens’. 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a 
fresh misfortune to her. He had conducted her 
armies with signal success, maintained the honour 
of her name throughout the Eastern and Western 
Seas, and greatly extended the list of her foreign 
allies. She had recently lost Chabrias in battle ; 
a second general, Timotheus, was now taken from 
her ; and the third, Iphikrates, though acquitted at 
the last trial, seems, as far as we can make out, 
never to have been subsequently employed on mili- 
tary command. These three were the last eminent 
military citizens at Athens; for Phokion, though 


fierce quarrel between Chares and his colleagues, probably accompanied 
with great excitement in the fleet, could have remained without judi- 
cial settlement for three years. Lastly, assuming the statement about 
the archonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we can easily see how 
the mistake arose. Dionysius has confounded the year in which Timo- 
theus died, with the year of his trial. He seems to have died in 354 B.c. 
I will add that the text in this passage is not beyond suspicion. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. c.4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. et Timoth. 
p. 235; Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 108, 110, 137. 
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brave and deserving, was not to be compared with 
either of them. On the other hand, Chares, a man 
of great personal courage, but of no other merit, 
was now in the full swing of reputation. The 
recent judicial feud between the three Athenian 
admirals had been doubly injurious to Athens, first 
as discrediting Iphikrates and Timotheus, next as 
exalting Chares, to whom the sole command was 
now confided. 

In the succeeding year 356 3B.c., Chares con- 
ducted another powerful fleet to attack the revolted 
allies. Being however not furnished with adequate 
funds from home to pay his troops, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, he thought it expedient, on his own 
responsibility, to accept an offer from Artabazus 
(satrap of Daskylium and the region south of the 
Propontis), then in revolt against the Persian king’. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 22. Demosthenes (Philippic i. p. 46. s. 28) has an 
emphatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Chares ; 
which he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athe- 
nians, who would neither serve personally themselves, nor supply their 
general with money to pay his foreign troops—and as a measure which 
the general could not avoid. 

seaene €€ of & avra xaf aira ra Lexa ipiv orpareverat, rovs pious 
mG Kal ToUs ovppdyous, of 8° éxOpoi pelfous rou Beovros yeydvacw, kal 
mapaxuyarra émi Tov tis médkews médenov, mpds ‘AprdBaloy kal 
mavraxod paAddXop otyerat mhéovra’ 6 8€ oTparryos axodovbe:’ elxéras 
—ov ydp forw dpyew, pi dddvra pro Odv. Compare the Scholia on 
the same oration, a passage which occurs somewhat earlier, p. 44. s. 22. 

It seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first 
displeased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, 
though the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled 
them to it; which is somewhat different from the statement of Div- 
dorus. 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabriz, &c. 
p. 158) we make out that Chares, Charidemus, and Phokion, were 
about this time in joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, 
and that they were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with 
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Chares joined Artabazus with his own army, rein- 
forced by additional bodies of mercenaries recently 
disbanded by the Persian satraps. With this en- 
tire force he gave battle to the king’s troops under 
the command of Tithraustes, and gained a splendid 
victory ; upon which Artabazus remunerated him 
so liberally, as to place the whole Athenian army 
in temporary affluence. The Athenians at home 
were at first much displeased with their general, for 
violating his instructions, and withdrawing his army 
from its prescribed and legitimate task. The news 
of his victory, however, and of the lucrative re- 
compense following it, somewhat mollified them. 

But presently they learned that the Persian king, 
indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on their 
part, was equipping a large fleet to second the ope- 
rations of their enemies. Intimidated by the pro- 
spect of Persian attack, they became anxious to con- 
clude peace with the revolted allies; who on their 
part were not less anxious to terminate the war. 
Embassies being exchanged, and negotiations 
opened, in the ensuing year (355 B.c., the third of 
the war) a peace was sworn, whereby the Athenians 
recognised the complete autonomy, and severance 
from their confederacy, of the revolted cities Chios, 
Rhodes, Kos, and Byzantium!. 

the Persian Orontes on the mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, 
that no distinct matter of fact can be ascertained. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. I place little reliance on the Argument prefixed 
to the Oration of Isokrates De Pace. As far as I am able to under- 
stand the facts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author 
" of that Argument has joined them together erroneously, and miscon- 
ceived the situation. 


The assertion of Demosthenes, in the Oration against Leptines 
(p. 481. s. 90), respecting the behaviour of the Chians towards the me- 
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Such was the termination of the Social War, 
which fatally impaired the power, and lowered the 
dignity, of Athens. Imperfectly as we know the 
events, it seems clear that her efforts to meet this 
formidable revolt were feeble and inadequate ; evin- 
cing asad downfall of energy since the year 412 B.c., 
when she had contended with transcendent vigour 
against similar and even greater calamities, only a 
year after her irreparable disaster before Syracuse. 
Inglorious as the result of the Social War was, it 
had nevertheless been costly, and left Athens poor. 
The annual revenues of her confederacy were greatly 
lessened by the secession of so many important 
cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. It 
is just at this time that the activity of Demosthenes 
as a public adviser begins. In a speech delivered 
this year (355 B.c.), he notes the poverty of the 
treasury ; and refers back to it in discourses of after 
time as a fact but too notorious’. 

But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the 
Social War did not come alone. It had the farther 
effect of rendering her less competent for defence 
against the early aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 

That prince, during the first year of his accession 
(359 B.c.), had sought to conciliate Athens by va- 
rious measures, but especially by withdrawing his 
garrison from Amphipolis, while he was establishing 
his military strength in the interior against the Illy- 
rians and Peonians. He had employed in this 
mory of Chabrias, seems rather to imply that the peace with Chios had 
been concluded before that oration was delivered. It was delivered in 
the very ycar of the peace 355 B.c. 


1 Demosthencs adv. Leptinem, p. 464. 8. 26, 27; and De Corona, 
p. 305. s. 293. 
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manner a period apparently somewhat less than two 
years ; and employed it with such success, as to 
humble his enemies in the interior, and get together 
a force competent for aggressive operations against 
the cities on the coast. During this interval, Am- 
phipolis remained a free and independent city ; for- 
mally renounced by Philip, and not assailed by the 
Athenians. Why.they let slip this favourable op- 
portunity of again enforcing by arms pretensions 
on which they laid so much stress—I have before 
partially (though not very satisfactorily) explained. 
Philip was not the man to Jet them enjoy the oppor- 
tunity longer than he could help, or to defer the 
moment of active operations as they did. Towards 
the close of 358 B.c., finding his hands free from 
impediments in the interior, he forthwith commenced 
the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants are said 
to have been unfavourably disposed towards him, 
and to have given him many causes for war'. It is 
not easy to understand what these causes could 
have been, seeing that so short a time before, the 
town had been garrisoned by Macedonians invoked 
as protectors against Athens; nor were the inha- 
bitants in any condition to act aggressively against 
Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to sur- 
render, Philip commenced a strenuous siege, assail- 
ing the walls with battering-rams and other military 
engines. ‘The weak points of the fortification must 
have been well known to him, from his own sol- 
diers who had been recently in garrison. The inha- 
bitants defended themselves with vigour; but such 


1 Diodor. xvi. 8. 
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was now the change of circumstances, that they 
were forced to solicit their ancient enemy Athens 
for aid against the Macedonian prince. Their en- 
voys Hierax and Stratokles, reaching Athens shortly 
after the successful close of the Athenian expedition 
to Eubcea, presented themselves before the public 
assembly, urgently inviting the Athenians to come 
forthwith and occupy Amphipolis, as the only 
chance of rescue from Macedonian dominion’. We 
are not certain whether the Social War had yet 
broken out ; if it had, Athens would be too much 
pressed with anxieties arising out of so formidable 
a revolt, to have means disposable even for the 
tempting recovery of the long-lost Amphipolis. But 
at any rate Philip had foreseen and counterworked 
the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent a cour- 
teous letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that 
he was besieging the town, yet recognising it as 
belonging of right to them, and promising to restore 
it to them when he should have succeeded in the 
capture*. | 

Much of the future history of Greece turned upon 
the manner in which Athens dealt with these two 


’ Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11.8.8. ...... el yap, 68 yropev Ev- 
Boedor BeBonOnxdres, cai mapnoay "Apdirrodirap ‘lépa& cal SrparoxAns 
ért rouri rd Biya, xeAevovres nas wAciy Kai mapadapBdvew rH réAw, 
THY auTHY mapexdue® Urep nuov atrav mpobupiay yumep trép rijs 
EvBoéwv cwrnpias, etxer’ dv Audirodw rére cal mdvrwy roy pera tavra 
dy yre awaddaypeévor mpayparay. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 659. s. 138. ...... naxeivo elddres, 
drt Dituwmos, Gre pév Audimodw érodidpxe, i’ tpiv mapadp, moAcopxeiv 
épn’ érecdy 8 edaBe, xai Woridacay rpocadelXero. 

Also the Oration De Halonneso, p. 83. s. 28. ...... ris 8 émotolXns, 
hv mpos tyas émepev (Philip) or’ "Apdisodw émodtdpxet, émtAeAnorat, 
€v 7] @poddyes rv ’Apcisrodw tyerépay elvar’ En yap exmoAopxnoas 
ipiv anodocey ws ovcay tuerépav, GAN’ ov Tay €xovTmv. 
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conflicting messages. The situation of Amphipolis, 
commanding the passage over the Strymon, was 
not only all-important—as shutting up Macedonia 
to the eastward and as opening the gold regions 
around Mount Pangzeus—but was also easily defen- 
sible by the Athenians from seaward, if once ac- 
quired. Had they been clear-sighted in the appre- 
ciation of chances, and vigilant in respect to future 
defence, they might now have acquired this im- 
portant place, and might have held it against the 
utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal inaction 
which had become their general besetting sin, was 
on the present occasion encouraged by some plausi- 
ble, yet delusive, pleas. The news of the danger 
of the Amphipolitans would be not unwelcome at 
Athens—where strong aversion was entertained to- 
wards them, as refractory occupants of a territory 
not their own, and as having occasioned repeated 
loss and humiliation to the Athenian arms. Nor 
could the Athenians at once shift their point of view, 
so as to contemplate the question on the ground of 
policy alone, and to recognise these old enemies as 
persons whose interests had now come into harmony 
with their own. On the other hand, the present 
temper of the Athenians towards Philip was highly 
favourable. Not only had they made peace with him 
during the preceding year, but they also felt that 
he had treated them well both in evacuating Amphi- 
polis and in dismissing honourably their citizens 
who had been taken prisoners in the army of his 
competitor Argeus'. Hence they were predisposed 
to credit his positive assurance, that he only wished 


1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. 
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to take the place in order to expel a troublesome 
population who had wronged and annoyed him, and 
that he would readily hand it over to its nghtful 
owners the Athenians. To grant the application of 
the Amphipolitans for aid, would thus appear, at 
Athens, to be courting a new war and breaking with 
a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious 
enemy, and to secure an acquisition which would 
at all events come to them, even if they remained 
still, through the cession of Philip. It 1s necessary 
to dwell upon the motives which determined Athens 
on this occasion to refrain from interference ; since 
there were probably few of her resolutions which 
she afterwards more bitterly regretted. The letter 
of assurance from Philip was received and trusted ; 
the envoys from Amphipolis were dismissed with 
a refusal. 
camare oF Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the 
by Philip, Amphipolitans still held out as long as they could. 
reso of. But a party in the town entered into correspondence 
party in the with Philip to betray it, and the defence thus gradu- 
ally became feebler. At length he made a breach 
in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans 
within, to carry the city by assault, not without 
a brave resistance from those who still remained 
faithful. All the citizens unfriendly to him were 
expelled or fled, the rest were treated with lenity ; 
but we are told that little favour was shown by 
Philip towards those who had helped in the betrayal’. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libanius cited in Wesseling’s 
note. Demosthenes, Olynth. 1. p. 10. s. 5. 

Hicrax and Stratokles were the Amphipolitan envoys despatched to 
Athens to ask for aid against Philip. An Inscription yet remains, 
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Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of un- 
speakable importance, not less for defence than for 
offence. It was not only the most convenient ma- 
ritime station in Thrace, but it also threw open to 
him all the country east of the Strymon, and espe- 
cially the gold region near Mount Pangeus. He 
established himself firmly in his new position, which 
continued from henceforward one of the bulwarks 
of Macedonia, until the conquest of that kingdom 
by the Romans. He took no steps to fulfil his pro- 
mise of handing over the place to the Athenians, 
who doubtless sent embassies to demand it. The 
Social War, indeed, which just now broke out, 
absorbed all their care and all their forces, so that 
they were unable, amidst their disastrous reverses 
at Chios and elsewhere, to take energetic measures 
in reference to Philip and Amphipolis. Nevertheless 
he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive 
hopes, suggested through his partisans, paid or 
voluntary, in the public assembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone 
any open breach with Athens, because the Olyn- 
thians had conceived serious alarm from his con- 
quest of Amphipolis, and had sent to negotiate a 
treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians. 
Such an alliance, had it been concluded, would have 
impeded the farther schemes of Philip. But his 
partisans at Athens procured the dismissal of the 
Olynthian envoys, by renewed assurances that the 
Macedonian prince was still the friend of Athens, 


recording the sentence of perpetual banishment of Philo and Stratokles, 
See Boeckh, Corp. Inser. No. 2008. 
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and still disposed to cede Amphipolis as her legiti- 
mate possession. They represented, however, that 
he had good ground for complaining that Athens 
continued to retain Pydna, an ancient Macedonian 
seaport’. Accordingly they proposed to open nego- 
tiations with him for the exchange of Pydna against 
Amphipolis. But as the Pydnzans were known to 
be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was indispensable 
in the preliminary proceedings ; so that Antiphon 
and Charidemus, the two envoys named, took their 
instructions from the Senate and made their reports 
only to the Senate. The public assembly being 
informed that negotiations, unavoidably secret, 
were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Am- 
phipolis—was persuaded to repel the advances of 
Olynthus, as well as to look upon Philip still as a 
friend*, 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus 
rejected, as the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for 
aid had previously been. Athens had good reason 
to repent of both. The secret negotiation brought 
her no nearer to the possession of Amphipolis. It 
ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it 
amused her with delusive expectations, while Philip 
opened a treaty with the Olynthians, irritated, of 
course, by their recent repulse at Athens. As yet 
he had maintained pacific relations with the Athe- 
nians, even while holding Amphipolis contrary to 


? Thucyd. i. 61, 137; Diodor. xiii.49. Pydna had been acquired to 
Athens by Timothcus. 

2 This secret negotiation, about the exchange of Pydna for Amphi- 
polis, is alluded to briefly by Demosthenes, and appears to have been 
fully noticed by Theopompus (Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 19. s.6. with 
the comments of Ulpian ; Theopompus, Fr. 189, ed. Didot). 
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his engagement. But he now altered his policy, 
and contracted alliance with the Olynthians ; whose 
friendship he purchased not only by ceding to them 
the district of Anthemus (lying between Olynthus 
and Therma, and disputed by the Olynthians with 
former Macedonian kings), but also by conquering 
and handing over to them the important Athenian 
possession of Potidza'. We know no particulars 
of these important transactions. Our scanty autho- 
rities merely inform us, that during the first two 
years (358-256 B.c.), while Athens was absorbed 
by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act 
as her avowed enemy. He conquered from her not 
only Pydna and other places for himself, but also 
Potidza for the Olynthians. We are told that Pydna 
was betrayed to Philip by a party of traitors in the 
town’*; and he probably availed himself of the secret 
propositions made by Athens respecting the ex- 
change of Pydna for Amphipolis, to exasperate the 
Pydneans against her bad faith ; since they would 
have good ground for resenting the project of trans- 
ferring them underhand, contrary to their own in- 
clination. Pydna was the first place besieged and 
captured. Several of its inhabitants, on the ground 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 71. 8. 22. 

2 Demosthen. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. 8. 71. ...... hépe 81) xaxeivo 
éLerdowpev, of mpodorres rv Lvévav nai rddAa xopia tp Piney TH 
wor énapbevres tas ndixovy; f mace mpodndoy rovro, Grt rais map’ 
éxeivou Bwpeais, ds d:a ravra €oer Oat chicory iyourto ; 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. 10. s. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 B.c., thus affording confirma- 
tory evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of Pydna and 
Potidsea. 

What the “ other places” here alluded to by Demosthenes are (be- 


sides Pydna and Potidea), we do not know. It apears by Diodorus 
(xvi. 31) that Methoné was not taken till 354-353 B.c. 
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of prior offence towards Macedonia’, are said to 
have been slain, while even those who had betrayed 
the town were contemptuously treated. The siege 
lasted long enough to transmit news to Athens, 
and to receive aid, had the Athenians acted with 
proper celerity in despatching forces. But either 
the pressure of the Social War—or the impatience 
of personal service as well as of pecuniary payment 
—or both causes operating together—made them 
behindhand with the exigency. Several Athenian 
citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
some being ransomed by Demosthenes out of his 
own funds; yet we cannot make out clearly that 
any relief at all was sent from Athens*. If any 
was sent, it came too late. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to 
Potidea*—though the siege, carried on jointly by 
Philip and the Olynthians, was both long and costly* 


1 The conquests of Philip are always enumerated by Demosthenes in 
this order, Amphipolis, Pydna, Potideea, Methoné, &c., Olynthiac i. 
p. ll.s.9. p.12. 8.13; Philippici. p. 41.8.6; De Coroné, p. 248. s. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Olynth. i. p. 10.8.5; also Diodor. xvi. 
8; and Wesseling’s note. 

2 In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by 
the Athenian assembly towards Demosthenes, his merits are recited ; 
and among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives 
at Pydna, Methéné, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 851). 

? Compare Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. 11. 8.9; Philippici. p. 50. 
s. 40 (where he mentions the expedition to Potidea as having come too 
late, but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna). 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. 8. 128. mpds tpas rokepaw, 
xpnuata woAdd avadooas (Philip, in the siege of Potidea). In this 
oration (delivered B.c. 352) Demosthenes treats the capture of Potidsea 
as mainly the work of Philip; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if 
Philip had been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians 
in the siege, ra\uw ab mpds Horidaay OdAuvbius épavn te rouro ovvap- 
ddérepor—t. e. the Macedonian power was mpooOnxn tis ob opuixpa...... 
The first representation, delivered two or three years before the second, 
is doubtless the more correct. 
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—and though there were a body of Athenians 
settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom the capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and pro- 
perties'. Even for the rescue of these fellow- 
citizens, it does not appear that any native Athe- 
nians would undertake the burden of personal 
service: the relieving force despatched seems to have 
consisted of a general with mercenary foreigners ; 
who, as no pay was provided for them, postponed 
the enterprise on which they were sent to the 
temptation of plundering elsewhere for their own 
profit?, It was thus that Philip, without any 
express declaration of war, commenced a series of 
hostile measures against Athens, and deprived her 
of several valuable maritime possessions on the 
coast of Macedonia and Thrace, besides his breach 
of faith respecting the cession of Amphipolis®. After 


' Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 71. 8. 22. Wori8aav & €d8idov, rovs 
"AOnvaiwy aroixous éxBdddwv (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), xat ryy 
pev €xyOpday mpds nas avrés aynpyto, tiv xeopav @ exeivois e3edmnes 
kaprovo@a. The passage in the Oratio de Halonneso (p. 79. s. 10) alludes 
to this same extrusion and expropriation of the Athenian Kleruchs, 
though Voemel and Franke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude 
to the treatment of these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, 
when he took Potidsea for himself. We may be sure that no Athenian 
Kleruchs were permitted to stay at Potideea even after the first capture. 

2 The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, 
of the déorodo from Athens, may doubtless be applied to the expedition 
for the relief of Potidzeu—Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 28. p. 53. 
s. 52. and the general tenor of the harangue. 

* Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture of Potidsea, considers 
it an evidence of the kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect 
for the dignity of Athens (parurOparws mpoceveyxdayevos) that he spared 
the persons of these Athenians in the place, and permitted them to de- 
part. But it was a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should 
expel and expropriate them, when no offence had been given to him, 
and when there was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Halonneso, p. 79. 
s. 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potidea, to — 
the Olynthians ; which is not correct. 


B.c. 358— 
356. 
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her losses from the Social War, and her disappoint- 
ment about Amphipolis, she was yet farther mor- 
tified by seeing Pydna pass into his hands, and 
Potidza (the most important possession in Thrace 
next to Amphipolis) into those of Olynthus. Her 
impoverished settlers returned home, doubtless with 
bitter complaints against the aggression, but also 
with just vexation against the tardiness of their 
countrymen in sending relief. 

These two years had been so employed by Philip 
as to advance prodigiously his power and ascend- 
ency. He had deprived Athens of her hold upon 
the Thermaic gulf, in which she now seems only 
to have retained the town of Methdné, instead 
of the series of ports round the gulf acquired for 
her by Timotheus'. He had conciliated the good- 
will of the Olynthians by his cession of Anthemus 
and Potidza ; the latter place, from its command- 
ing situation on the isthmus of Pallené, giving 
them the mastery of that peninsula*, and en- 
suring (what to Philip was of great importance) 
their enmity with Athens. He not only improved 
the maritime conveniences of Amphipolis, but 
also extended his acquisitions into the auriferous 
regions of Mount Pangzus eastward of the Stry- 
mon. He possessed himself of that productive 
country immediately facing the island of Thasos ; 
where both Thasians and Athenians had once 
contended for the rights of mining, and from 
whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable 


' Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 41. 8. 6. ...... etyouey more nyeis 
Tivévay xai Toridacay cai MeOaovny, cal mayra roy romroy rovroy 
olxetoy xuxr, &e. 


2 Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 70. s. 22. 
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produce. In the interior of this region he founded 
a new city called Philippi, enlarged from a previous 
town called Krenides, recently founded by the Tha- 
sians; and he took such effective measures for 
increasing the metallic works in the neighbourhood, 
that they presently yielded to him a large revenue; 
according to Diodorus, not less than 1000 talents 
per annum’. He caused a new gold coin to be 
struck, bearing a name derived from his own. The 
fresh source of wealth thus opened was of the 
greatest moment to him, as furnishing means to 
meet the constantly increasing expense of his mili- 
tary force. He had full employment to keep his 
soldiers in training: for the nations of the interior 
—Illyrians, Pxonians, and Thracians—humbled but 
not subdued, rose again in arms, and tried again 
jointly to reclaim their independence. The army 
of Philip—under his general Parmenio, of whom 
we now hear for the first time—defeated them, and 
again reduced them to submission?. 

It was during this interval too that Philip mar- 
ried Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus prince of 
the Molossi, and descended from the ancient Mo- 
lossian kings, who boasted of an heroic A®akid 
genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious 
mysteries in the island of Samothrace, where both 
were initiated at the same time. In violence of 
temper—in jealous, cruel, and vindictive disposi- 
tion—she forms almost a parallel to the Persian 
queens Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic wo- 


| Djodor. xvi. 4-8; Harpokration v. Adrov. Herodot. ix. 74. 
* Diodor. xvi. 22; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3. 
3 Justin, vii. 6. 
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men, as well as the Thracian, were much given to 
the Bacchanalian religious rites, celebrated with 
fierce ecstacy amid the mountain solitudes in ho- 
nour of Dionysus’. To this species of religious 
excitement Olympias was peculiarly susceptible. 
She is said to have been fond of tame snakes play- 
ing around her, and to have indulged in ceremonies 
of magic and incantation®. Her temper and cha- 
racter became, after no long time, repulsive and 
even alarming to Philip. But in the year 356 B.c. 
she bore to him a son, afterwards renowned as 
Alexander the Great. It was in the summer of 
this year, not long after the taking of Potidzea, that 
Philip received nearly at the same time, three mes- 
sengers with good news—the birth of his son; the 
defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and the suc- 
cess of one of his running horses at the Olympic 
games’. | 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2, 3. The Bacchz of Euripides contains a 
powerful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

> Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. 7 8€ "OAupmds paddov érépwv (nooaca 
rds xaroxyas, kat rous evOovoiacpots éfayovca BapBapixerepoy, Spes 
peyddous xetponbers eeiAxero rois Oacots, &c. 


Compare Duris apud Athenzum, xiii. p. 560. 
> Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, xii. 19. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO 
THAT OF THE OLYNTHIAN WAR. 


Ir has been recounted in the preceding chapter, how 
Philip, during the continuance of the Social War, 
agerandised himself in Macedonia and Thrace at the 
expense of Athens, by the acquisition of Amphipo- 
lis, Pydna, and Potidzea—the two last actually taken 
from her, the first captured only under false assu- 
rances held out to her while he was besieging it: 
how he had farther strengthened himself by enlist- 
ing Olynthus both as an ally of his own, and as an 
enemy of the Athenians. He had thus begun the 
war against Athens, usually spoken of as the war 
about Amphipolis, which lasted without any formal 
peace for twelve years. The resistance opposed by 
Athens to these his first aggressions had been faint 
and ineffective—partly owing to embarrassments. 
But the Social War had not yet terminated, when 
new embarrassments and complications, of a far 
more formidable nature, sprang up elsewhere— 
known by the name of the Sacred War, rending 
the very entrails of the Hellenic world, and profit- 
able only to the indefatigable aggressor in Mace- 
donia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now 
find exalted into an inauspicious notoriety, was an 
Hellenic institution ancient andvenerable, but rarely 
invested with practical efficiency. Though political 
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by occasion, it was religious in its main purpose, 


_associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi and 


of Démétér at Thermopyle. Its assemblies were 
held twice annually—in spring at Delphi, in autumn 
at Thermopylz ; while in every fourth year it pre- 
sided at the celebration of the great Pythian festival 
near Delphi, or appointed persons to preside in its 
name. It consisted of deputies called Hieromne- 
mones and Pylagore, sent by the twelve ancient na- 
tions or fractions of the Hellenic name, who were 
recognised as its constituent body: Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhzebians, Mag- 
nétes, Lokrians, C®teans or Atnianes, Achzans, 
Malians, Phokians, Dolopes. These were the twelve 
nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic sacred 
rites and meetings: each nation, small and great 
alike, having two votes in the decision and no more ; 
and each city, small and great alike, contributing 
equally to make up the two votes of that nation to 
which it belonged. Thus Sparta counted only as 
one of the various communities forming the Dorian 
nation: Athens, in like manner in the Ionian, not 
superior in rank to Erythre or Priéné’. 

That during the preceding century, the rene 
ktyonic assembly had meddled rarely,and had never 
meddled to any important purpose, in the political 
affairs of Greece—is proved by the fact that it is 
not once mentioned either in the history of Thu- 
cydides, or in the Hellenica of Xenophon. But 
after the humiliation of Sparta at Leuktra, this 


1 Aschines, De Fals. Legat. p. 280. c. 36. For particulars respecting 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, see the treatise of Tittman, Ueber den 
Amphiktyoniechen Bund, p. 37, 45, seqq. 
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great religious convocation of the Hellenic world, 
after long torpor, began to meet for the despatch 
of business. Unfortunately its manifestations of 
activity were for the most part abusive and mis- 
chievous. Probably not long after the battle of 
Leuktra, though we do not know the precise year 
—the Thebans exhibited before the Amphiktyons 
an accusation against Sparta, for having treache- 
rously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) 
in a period of profound peace. Sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced against her', together 
with a fine of 500 talents, doubled after a certain 
interval of non-payment. The act here put in ac- 
cusation was indisputably a gross political wrong ; 
and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, for 
bringing political wrong under cognizance of the 
Amphiktyons, might be found in the tenor of the 
old oath taken by each included city*. Still, every 
one knew that for generations past, the assembly 
had taken no actual cognizance of political wrong ; 
so that both trial and sentence were alike glaring 
departures from understood Grecian custom—pro- 
ving only the humiliation of Sparta and the insolence 
of Thebes. The Spartans of course did ‘not submit 
to pay, nor were there any means of enforcement 
against them. No practical effect followed there- 
fore, except (probably) the exclusion of Sparta from 
the Amphiktyonic assembly—as well as from the 
Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indi- 
rectly, however, the example was most pernicious, 
as demonstrating that the authority of a Pan-hellenic 


1 Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin, viii. 1. 
2 #schines, De Fals. Leg. p. 279. c. 35. 
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convocation, venerable from its religious antiquity, 
could be abused to satisfy the political antipathies 
of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 B.c., a second attempt was made 
by Thebes to employ the authority of the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly as a means of crushing her neigh- 
bours the Phokians. The latter had been, from old 
time, border-enemies of the Thebans, Lokrians, and 
Thessalians. Until the battle of Leuktra, they had 
fought as allies of Sparta against Thebes, but had 


. submitted to Thebes after that battle, and had con- 


tinued to be her allies, though less and less cordial, 
until the battle of Mantinea and the death of Epami- 
nondas’. Since that time, the old antipathy appears 
to have been rekindled, especially on the part of 
Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians probably as 
having broken off from a sworn alliance, she deter- 
mined to raise against them an accusation in theAm- 
phiktyonic assembly. As to the substantive ground 
of accusation, we find different statements. Accord- 
ing to one witness, they were accused of having 
cultivated some portion of the Kirrhzan plain, con- 
secrated from of old to Apollo; according to another 
they were charged with an aggressive invasion of 
Boeotia ; while according to a third, the war was 
caused by their having carried off Theano, a mar- 
ried Theban woman. Pausanias confesses that he 
cannot distinctly make out what was the allegation 
against them*?. Assisted by the antipathy of the 

1 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23, and vii. 5,4. About the feud 
of the Thessalians and Phokians, see Herodot. vii. 176, viii.27 ; E:schines, 
De Fals. Leg. p. 289. c. 43—of the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. 


Hellen. iui. 5, 3; Pausanias, in. 9, 4. 
7 Diodor. xvi. 23; Justin, vill. 1; Pausanias, x. 2,1; Durisap. Athe- 
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Thessalians and Lokrians, not less vehement than 
her own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining sen- 
tence of condemnation against the Phokians. A 
fine was imposed upon them ; of what amount, we 
are not told, but so heavy as to be far beyond their 
means of payment. 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never 
been able to attach to themselves a powerful con- 
federacy such as that which formerly held its meet- 
ings at Sparta, supplied the deficiency by abusing 
their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to 
procure vengeance upon political enemies. A certain 
time was allowed for liquidating the fine, which the 
Phokians had neither means nor inclination to do. 
Complaint of the fact was then made at the next 
meeting of the Amphiktyons, when a decisive reso- 
lution was adopted, and engraven along with the 
rest on a column in the Delphian temple, to expro- 
priate the recusant Phokians, and consecrate all 
their territory to Apollo—as Kirrha with its fertile 
plain had been treated two centuries before. It 
became necessary, at the same time, for the main- 
tenance of consistency and equal dealing, to revive 
the mention of the previous fine still remaining un- 
paid by the Lacedemonians ; against whom it was 
accordingly proposed to pass a vote of something 
like excommunication. 


neum, xii. p. 560, Justin says, “ Causa et origo hujus mali, Thebani 
fuere; qui cum rerum potirentur, secundam fortunam imbecillo animo 
ferentes, victos armis Lacedemonios et Phocenses, quasi parva sup- 
plicia ceedibus et rapinis luissent, apud commune Grecie concilium 
superbe accusaverunt. Lacedsemoniis crimini datum, quod arcem The- 
banam induciarum tempore occupassent ; Phocensibus, quod Boeotiam 
depopulati essent; prorsus quasi post arma et bellum locum legibus 
reliquissent.”’ 


B.C. 357. 
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Such impending dangers, likely to be soon re- 
alized under the instigation of Thebes, excited a 
resolute spirit of resistance among the Phokians. 
A wealthy and leading citizen of the Phokian town 
Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, stood 
forward as the head of this sentiment, setting him- 
self energetically to organize means for the preser- 
vationof Phokian liberty aswell as property. Among 
his assembled countrymen, he protested against the 
gross injustice of the recent sentence, amercing 
them in an enormous sum exceeding their means ; 
when the strip of land, where they were alleged to 
have trespassed on the property of the god, was at 
best narrow and insignificant. Nothing was left 
now to avert from them utter ruin, except a bold 
front and an obstinate resistance ; which he (Philo- 
melus) would pledge himself to conduct with suc- 
cess, if they would entrust him with full powers. 
The Phokians (he contended) were the original and 
legitimate administrators of the Delphian temple— 
a privilege of which they had been wrongfully dis- 
possessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and the 
Delphians. ‘‘ Let us reply to our enemies (he urged) 
by re-asserting our lost rights and seizing the temple ; 
we shall obtain support and countenance from many 
Grecian states, whose interest is the same as our own, 
to resist the unjust decrees of the Amphiktyons'. 
Our enemies the Thebans (he added) are plotting 
the seizure of the temple for themselves, through 
the corrupt connivance of an Amphiktyonic ma- 
jority : let us anticipate and prevent their injustice*.”’ 


1 Diodor. xvi. 23, 24; Pausanias, x. 2, 1. 
* That this design, imputed to the Thebans, was a part of the case 
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Here a new question was raised, respecting the 
right of presidency over the most venerated sanc- 
tuary in Greece; a question fraught with ruin to 
the peace of the Hellenic world. The claim of the 


old right of 
Phokians was not a mere fiction, but founded on an jhe Ph 
ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves ny at that 
° ; - . A , of the Del- 
to be just. Delphi and its inhabitants were ori- phians and 
‘ A ‘ the Am- 
ginally a portion of the Phokian name. In the phiktyons. 


Homeric Catalogue, which Philomelus emphatically 
cited, it stands enumerated among the Phokians 
commanded by Schedius and Epistrophus, under 
the name of the ‘‘ rocky Pytho”—a name still ap- 
plied to it by Herodotus’. The Delphians had ac- 
quired sufficient force to sever themselves from their 
Phokian brethren—to stand out as a community 


made out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the 
passage in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 347. 8. 22. Demosthenes charges 
ZEschines with having made false promises and statements to the Athe- 
nian assembly, on returning from his embassy in 346 s.c. A®schines 
told the Athenians (so Demosthenes affirms) that he had persuaded 
Philip to act altogether in the interest and policy of Athens; that the 
Athenians would very presently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the 
Boeotian towns restored; and furthermore, rq Geq d€ ra xpnyara eiompart- 
répeva, ov mapa Swxéwy, ddAAa rapa OnBalwy ray BovrAevodvray ry 
cardAnwWey rou lepov’ diddoxew yap autos épn rdov Sidurmoy Gre ovdev 
Arrov noeBneaoty of BeBovreuvxdres ray tais xepot mpafayroy, 
cat dia ravra xypypal éavr@ rovs OnBaious émixexnpuyxevas. 

How far schines really promised to the Athenians that which De- 
mosthenes here alleges him to have promised—is a matter to be inves- 
tigated when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B.c. But it 
seems to me clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, 
of having been themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have 
emanated first from the Phokians, as part of the justification of their 
own proceedings. If the Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must 
have been before the actual occupation of the temple by the Phokians ; 
if they were falsely charged with conceiving it, the false charge would 
also be preferred at the time. Demosthenes would hardly invent it 
twelve years after the Phokian occupation. 

’ Herodot. i. 54. 
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by themselves—and to assume the lucrative privi- 
lege of administering the temple as their own pecu- 
liar. Their severance had been first brought about, 
and their pretensions as administrators espoused, 
by Sparta’, upon whose powerful interest they 
mainly depended. But the Phokians had never 
ceased to press their claim, and so far was the dis- 
pute from being settled against them, even in 450 
B.c., that they then had in their hands the actual 
administration. The Spartans despatched an army 
for the express purpose of taking it away from them 
and transferring it to the Delphians; but very 
shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had 
retired, the Athenians marched thither, and dis- 
possessed the Delphians’, restoring the temple to the 
Phokians. This contest went by the name of the 
Sacred War. At that time the Athenians were 
masters of most parts of Boeotia, as well as of Me- 
gara and Pege; and had they continued so, the 
Phokians would probably have been sustained in 
their administration of the holy place; the rights 
of the Delphians on one side, against those of the 
Phokians on the other, being then obviously de- 
pendent on the comparative strength of Athens 
and Sparta. But presently evil days came upon 
Athens, so that she lost all her inland possessions 
north of Attica, and could no longer uphold her 
allies in Phokis. The Phokians now in fact passed 
into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish 
their temple management to the Delphians ; who 
were confirmed in it by a formal article of the peace 
of Nikias in 421 B.c.*, and retained it without ques- 
1 Strabo, ix. p. 423. ? Thucyd. 1. 12. ? Thucyd. v. 18. 
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tion, under the recognised Hellenic supremacy of 
Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even then, 
too, it continued undisturbed ; since Thebes was 
nowise inclined to favour the claim of her enemies 
the Phokians, but was on the contrary glad to be 
assisted in crushing them by their rivals the Del- 
phians ; who as managers of the temple, could ma- 
terially contribute to a severe sentence of the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by 
Philomelus was not fictitious, but genuine, and felt 
by himself as well as by other Phokians to be the 
recovery of an ancient privilege, lost only through 
superior force'. His views being heartily embraced 
by his countrymen, he was nominated general with 
full powers. It was his first measure to go to 
Sparta, upon whose aid he counted, in consequence 
of the heavy fine which still stood imposed upon 
her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. He explained 
his views privately to King Archidamus, engaging, 
if the Phokians should become masters of the tem- 
ple, to erase the sentence and fine from the column 
of record. Archidamus did not dare to promise 
him public countenance or support ; the rather, as 
Sparta had always been the chief supporter of the 
Delphian presidency (as against the Phokian) over 
the temple. But in secret he warmly encouraged 
the scheme; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, be- 
sides a few mercenary soldiers, towards its execu- 
tion. With this aid Philomelus returned home, 


1 Justin (viii. 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokians 
in regard to the temple of Delphi. He treats them as if they had been 
despoilers of the temple even at first ; “‘ velut deo irascentes.” 
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provided an equal sum of fifteen talents from his 
own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, Pho- 
kians as well as strangers. He then executed his 
design against Delphi, attacking suddenly both the 
town and the temple, and capturing them, as it 
would appear, with little opposition. To the alarmed 
Delphians, generally, he promised security and 
good treatment ; but he put to death the members 
of the Gens (or Clan) called Thrakidz, and seized 
their property: these men constituted one among 
several holy Gentes, leading conductors of the po- 
litical and religious agency of the place’. It1s pro- 
bable, that when thus suddenly assailed, they had 
sent to solicit aid from their neighbours the Lokri- 
ans of Amphissa; for Philomelus was scarcely in 
possession of Delphi, when these latter marched up 
to the rescue. He defeated them however with 
serious loss, and compelled them to return home. 
Thus completely successful in his first attempt, 
Philomelus lost no time in announcing solemnly 
and formally his real purpose. He proclaimed that 
he had come only to resume for the Phokians their 
ancient rights as administrators ; that the treasures 


' Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Aadpiadat) mentions another 
phratry or gens at Delphi, called Laphriade. See Wilhelm Gotte, Das 
Delphische Orakel, p. 83. Leipsic, 1839. 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phokians were bent upon dealing 
with Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner; intending to 
kill all the men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, 
and to raze the whole town to the ground. Archidamus king of Sparta 
(according to Pausanias) induced the Phokians to abandon this reso- 
luion (Pausan. ni. 10, 4). 

At what moment the Phokians ever determined on this step—or, 
indeed, whether they ever really determined on it—we cannot feel any 
certainty. Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed 
the statement from Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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of the temple should be safe and respected as before; 
that no impiety or illegality of any kind should be 
tolerated ; and that the temple and its oracle would 
be opened, as heretofore, for visitors, sacrificers, 
and inquirers. At the same time, well aware that 
his Lokrian enemies at Amphissa were very near, 
he erected a wall to protect the town and temple, 
which appears to have been hitherto undefended— 
especially its western side. He farther increased 
his levies of troops. While the Phokians, inspirited 
with this first advantage, obeyed his call in con- 
siderable numbers, he also attracted new merce- 
naries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. He 
was presently at the head of 5000 men, strong enough 
to hold a difficult post like Delphi against all imme- 
diate attack. But being still anxious to appease 
Grecian sentiment and avert hostility, he despatched 
envoys to all the principal states—not merely to 
Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. 
His envoys were instructed to offer solemn assu- 
rances, that the Phokians had taken Delphi simply 
to reclaim their paternal right of presidency, against 
past wrongful usurpation ; that they were prepared 
to give any security required by the Hellenic body, 
for strict preservation of the valuables in the tem- 
ple, and to exhibit and verify all, by weight and 
number, before examiners ; that conscious of their 
own rectitude of purpose, they did not hesitate to 
entreat positive support against their enemies, or at 
_ any rate, neutrality’. The answers segt to Philo- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 27. ‘Opoiws 8€ nat mpds ras GAdas ras émonpordras 
ray xara Thy ‘Ed\dda rédewy aréoreev, arrohoyoupevos, Grt kateiAntrrat 
rovs AeAhavs, ot rois lepois xpypacw émBovdevwy, GAA THs Tov lepow 
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melus were not all of the same tenor. On this me- 
morable event, the sentiments of the Grecian world 
were painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, the 
Peloponnesian Achzans and some other states in 
Peloponnesus, recognised the possession of the Pho- 
kians, and agreed to assist them in retaining it— 
the Thebans and Thessalians declared strenuously 
against them, supported by all the states north of 
Beeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, ®nianes, Phthiot- 
Acheans, Magnétes, Perrhzebians, Athamanes, and 
Dolopes. Several of these last were dependents of 
the Thessalians, and followed their example; many 


mpootagias audicBnroy’ elvat yap Swxéwv avrny idlay év rots madaocs 
xpévots arrodederypémny. Tav 8€ xpnudrev rov Adyov én macc trois 
"EdAnow arodecey, xai rév re crabpdy Kat Tov dpiOpdv ray avabnpdrev 
€rouuos elvat trapadidovat Tois Bovdopevos eerafew. "Hfélov 8, dy ris 8c 
€xOpav i) POovoy moreun Poxedot, pariora péev Evppayer, el b€ wy ye, 
THY Novyxiay aye. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would 
exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the valu- 
able property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles— 
the reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic In- 
scriptions, No. 137-142, vol.i. of Boeckh’s Corpus Inseriptt. Greecarum— 
with Boeckh’s valuable commentary. These are the records of the 
numerous gold and silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed 
over by the treasurers of the goddess annually appointed, to their suc- 
cessors at the end of the year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. 
The weight of each article 1s formally recorded, and the new articles 
received each year (émere:a) are specified. Where an article is trans- 
ferred without being weighed (dora@pov), the fact is noticed.—That the 
precious donatives in the Delphian temple also, were carefully weighed, 
we may judge by the statement of Herodotus, that the golden lion de- 
dicated by Kroesus had lost a fraction of its weight in the conflagration 
of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 

Pausanias (x. 2, 1) does not advert to the difference between the first 
and the second part of the proceedings of Philomelus; first, the 
seizure of the“emple, without any spoliation of the treasure, but 
simply upon the plea that the Phokians had the best right to ad- 
minister its affairs; next, the seizure of the treasure and donatives of 
the temple—which he came to afterwards, when he found it necessary 
for defence. 
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of them moreover belonging to the Amphiktyonic 
constituency, must have taken part in the votes of 
condemnation just rescinded by the Phokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the Enlomelus 
intention of Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to keep the 
lay hands on the property of the Delphian temple : Prebien’ 
and Philomelus, while taking pains to set himself 8"S, 
right in the eyes of Greece, tried to keep the pro- the Pythia. 
phetic agency of the temple in its ordinary working, 
so as to meet the exigences of sacrificers and in- 
quirers as before. He required the Pythian priestess 
to mount the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic 
inspiration, and pronounce the word thus put into 
her mouth, as usual. But the priestess—chosen by 
the Delphians, and probably herself a member of 
one among the sacred Delphian Gentes—obstinately 
refused to obey him ; especially as the first question 
which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, 
and his chances of success against enemies. On 
his injunctions, that she should prophesy according 
to the traditional rites—she replied, that these rites 
were precisely what he had just overthrown ; upon 
which he laid hold of her, and attempted to place 
her on the tripod by force. Subdued and frightened 
for her own personal safety, the priestess exclaimed 
involuntarily, that he might do what he chose. 
Philomelus gladly took this as an answer, favourable 
to his purpose. He caused it to be put in writing 
and proclaimed, as an oracle from the god, sanc- 
tioning and licensing his designs. He convened 
a special meeting of his partisans and the Del- 
phians generally, wherein appeal was made to this 
encouraging answer, as warranting full confidence 
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with reference to the impending war. So it was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evi- 
dence was derived from farther signs and omens 
occurring at the moment!. It is probable however 
that Philomelus took care for the future to name a 
new priestess, more favourable to his interest, and 
disposed to deliver oracular answers under the new 
administrators in the same manner as under the 
old. 

Though so large a portion of the Grecian name 
had thus declared war against the Phokians, yet 
none at first appear to have made hostile movements, 
except the Lokrians, with whom Philomelus was 
fully competent to deal. He found himself strong 
enough to overrun and plunder their territory, en- 
gaging in some indecisive skirmishes. At first the 
Lokrians would not even give up the bodies of his 
slain soldiers for burial, alleging that sacrilegious 
men were condemned by the general custom of 
Greece to be cast out without sepulture. Nor did 
they desist from their refusal until he threatened 
retaliation towards the bodies of their own slain’. 
So bitter was the exasperation arising out of this 
deplorable war throughout the Hellenic world! 
Even against the Lokrians alone, however, Philo- 
melus soon found himself in want of money, for 
the payment of his soldiers—native Phokians as 
well as mercenary strangers. Accordingly, while 
he still adhered to his pledge to respect the tem- 
ple property, he did not think himself precluded 
from levying a forced contribution on the properties 
of his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens ; and 


1 Diodor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. 2 Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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his arms were soon crowned with a brilliant suc- 
cess against the Lokrians, in a battle fought near 
the Rocks called Phzedriades ; a craggy and difficult 
locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians must 
evidently have been the aggressors, marching up 
with a view to relieve the town. They were de- 
feated with great loss, both in slain and in prison- 
ers ; several of them only escaping the spear of the 
enemy by casting themselves to certain death down 
the precipitous cliffs’. 

This victory, while imparting courage to the 
Phokians, proved the signal for fresh exertions 
among their numerous enemies. The loud com- 
plaints of the defeated Lokrians raised universal 
sympathy ; and the Thebans, now pressed by fear, 
as well as animated by hatred, of the Phokians, 
put themselves at the head of the movement. 
Sending round envoys to the Thessalians and the 
other Amphiktyonic states, they invoked aid and 
urged the necessity of mustering a common force 
—‘‘to assist the god,’’—to vindicate the judicial 
dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly,—and to put 
down the sacrilegious Phokians*. It appears that a 
special meeting of the assembly itself was convened ; 
probably at Thermopylz, since Delphi was in pos- 
session of the enemy. Decided resolutions were 
here taken to form an Amphiktyonic army of 
execution ; accompanied by severe sentences of fine 
and other punishments, against the Phokian leaders 


' Diodor. xvi. 28. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 28. Wydioapever 8 rav ‘Auqdixrvcver roy mpds Poxeis 
woXEpov, ToAAT Tapax7 Kai Sidcracts Hy KaO dAnv rv ‘EXAada. Ol per 
yap expway Bonbeiv rp Oe, xai rovs Paxeis, ds iepoovAous, xodd lew’ of 
d¢ pds THY Tay Swoxéewy BonOeray améxAway. 
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by name—Philomelus and Onomarchus, perhaps 
brothers, but at least joint commanders, together 
with others’. 

The peril of the Phokians now became imminent. 
Their own unaided strength was nowise sufficient 
to resist the confederacy about to arm in defence 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly?; nor does it appear 
that either Athens or Sparta had as yet given them 
anything more than promises and encouragement. ° 
Their only chance of effective resistance lay in the 
levy of a large mercenary force ; for which purpose 
neither their own funds, nor any farther aid deri- 
vable from private confiscation, could be made ad- 
equate. There remained no other resource except 
to employ the treasures and valuables in the Del- 
phian temple, upon which accordingly Philomelus 
now laid hands. He did so, however, as his pre- 
vious conduct evinced, with sincere reluctance, pro- 
bably with various professions at first of borrowing 
only a given sum, destined to meet the actual emer- 
gency, and intended to be repaid as soon as safety 
should be provided for®. But whatever may have 


1 Diodor. xvi. 32. about Onomarchus—zodAdais yap xai peydAas di- 
cats td ray Audixrudveyr hy xaradedixacpévos dpoiws rots GAdors, &c. 

Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philomelus, cap. 3], 
and his brother, cap. 61. 

2 Even in 374 B.c., three years before the battle of Leuktra, the 
Phokians had been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without 
aid from Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

® Diodor. xvi. 30. nvayxa{ero (Philomelus) rois lepots avaOnpacey ém- 
Badeiv ras xetpas cat ovAgy 7d pavretov. A similar proposition had been 
started by the Corinthian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war ; they suggested as one of their ways and means 
the borrowing from the treasures of Delphi and Olympia, to be after- 
wards repaid (Thucyd.i.121). Perkles made the like proposition in 
the Athenian assembly; “‘ for purposes of security,” the property of the 
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been his intentions at the outset, all such reserves 
or limits, or obligations to repay, were speedily for- 
gotten in practice. When the feeling which pro- 
tected the fund was broken through, it was as easy 
to take much as little, and the claimants became 
more numerous and importunate; besides which 
the exigences of the war never ceased, and the 1m- 
placable repugnance raised by the spoliation amidst 
half of the Grecian world, left to the Phokians no 
security except under the protection of a continued 
mercenary force'. Nor were Philomelus and his 


temples might be employed to defray the cost of war, subject to the obli- 
gation of replacing the whole afterwards (xpyoapevous re emt owrnpla épn 
XpHva py eAdoowarrixcatagrnoa wadcy, Thucyd.ii.13). After the disaster 
before Syracuse, and during the years of struggle intervening before the 
close of the war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress to ap- 
propriate to public purposes many of the rich donatives in the Parthenon, 
which they were never afterwards able to replace. Of this abstraction, 
proof is found in the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 137-142, which contain the official records of the successive Boards 
of Treasurers of Athéné. It is stated in an instructive recent Disserta- 
tion, by J. L. Ussing (De Parthenone ejusque partibus Disputatio, p. 3. 
Copenhagen, 1849), “‘ Multe in arce Athenarum invente sunt tabulz 
Questorum Minerve, in quibus quotannis inscribebant, qusenam vasa 
aurea aliseque res pretiosee in ede Minerve dedicata extarent. Harum 
longe maxima pars ante Euclidem archontem scripta est......: Nec tamen 
una tabula templi dona continebat universa, sed separatim quee in Pronao, 
qu in Hecatompedo, que in Parthenone (the part of the temple spe- 
cially so called), servabantur, separatim suis queeque lapidibus consig- 
nataerant. Singulari quadam fortuna contigit, ut inde ab anno 434 B.c., 
ad 407 B.c., tam multa fragmenta tabularum servata sint, ut hos do- 
norum catalogos aliquatenus restituere possimus. In quo etiam ad 
historiam illius temporis pertinet, quod florentibus Athenaram rebus opes 
Des semper augeri, fractis autem bello Siculo, inde ab anno 412 s.c., 
eas paulatim deminui videmus...... Urgente pecuniz inopia Athenienses 
ad Deam confugiebant, et jam ante annum 406 B.c., pleraque Pronai 
dona ablata esse videmus. Proximis annis sine dubio nec Hecatompedo 
nec Parthenoni pepercerunt; nec mirum est, post bellum Peloponne- 
siacum ex antiquis illis donis fere nulla comparere.” 

' Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot; Athene. xiii. p. 605., vi. p. 232; 
Ephorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot; Diodor. xvi. 64. Se 
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successors satisfied without also enriching their 
friends and adorning their wives or favourites. 
Availing himself of the large resources of the 
temple, Philomelus raised the pay of his troops to 
a sum half as large again as before, and issued pro- 
clamations inviting new levies at the same rate. 
Through such tempting offers he was speedily 
enabled to muster a force, horse and foot together, 
said to amount to 10,000 men; chiefly, as we are 
told, men of peculiarly wicked and reckless cha- 
racter, since no pious Greek would enlist in such a 
service. With these he attacked the Lokrians, who 
were however now assisted by the Thebans from 
one side, and by the Thessalians with their circum- 
jacent allies from the other. Philomelus gained 
successive advantages against both of them, and 
conceived increased hopes from a reinforcement of 
1500 Achzeans who came to him from Peloponne- 
sus. The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious cha- 
racter; for the Thebans’, confident in their supe- 
rior force and chance of success, even though the 
Delphian treasure was employed against them, 
began by putting to death all their prisoners,- as 
sacrilegious men standing condemned by the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly. This so exasperated the troops 
of Philomelus, that they constrained him to retaliate 
upon the Beeotian prisoners. For some time such 
rigorous inflictions were continued on both sides, 
until at length the Thebans felt compelled to desist, 
and Philomelus followed their example. The war 


t Igokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philippum) s. 60. reAevravres 3€ pds wxeas 
wodepor eénveyxay (the Thebans), os roy re médeww ev OAlyp xpdve Kpa- 
rnoovres, Tov re Témov Gravra Toy TepiexovTa KaTAaTyXNGOVTES, THY TE XpN- 
pdrov ray ev Aedcbois reptyernocpevos rais ek rav ldiov damavass. 
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lasted awhile with indecisive result, the Thebans 
and their allies being greatly superior in number. 
But presently Philomelus ificautiously exposed him- 
self to attack in an unfavourable position, near the 
town of Neon, amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. 
He was here defeated with severe loss, and Ais army 
dispersed ; himself receiving several wounds, and 
fighting with desperate bravery, until farther re- 
sistance became impossible. He then tried to 
escape, but found himself driven to the brink of a 
precipice, where he could only avoid the tortures 
of captivity by leaping down and perishing. The 
remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some 
distance by Onomarchus'’. 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing 
the important victory recently gained over Philo- 
melus, seem to have supposed that the Phokians 
would now disperse or submit of their own accord, 
and accordingly returned home. Their remissness 
gave time to Onomarchus to re-organize his dispi- 
rited countrymen. Convening at Delphi a general 
assembly of Phokians and allies, he strenuously 
exhorted them to persevere in the projects, and 
avenge the death, of their late general. He found 
however no inconsiderable amount of opposition ; 
for many of the Phokians—noway prepared for the 
struggle in which they now found themselves em- 
barked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation 
of the temple—were anxious by some accommoda- 
tion to put themselves again within the pale of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 31; Pausan.x.2, 1. The dates and duration of these 
events are only known to usin a loose and superficial manner from the 
narrative of Diodorus. 
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Hellenic religious sentiment. Onomarchus doubt- 
less replied, and with too good reason, that peace 
was unattainable upon any terms short of absolute 
ruin; and that there was no course open except to 
maintain their ground as they stood, by renewed 
efforts of force. But even if the necessities of the 
case had been less imperative, he would have been 
able to overbear all opposition of his own country- 
men through the numerous mercenary strangers, 
now in Phokis and present at the assembly under 
the name of allies'. In fact, so irresistible was 
his ascendency by means of this large paid force 
under his command, that both Demosthenes and 
Eschines* denominate him (as well as his prede- 
cessor and his successor) not general, but despot, 
of the Phokians. The soldiers were not less anxious 
than Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to 
employ the yet unexhausted wealth of the temple in 
every way conducive to ultimate success. In this 
sense the assembly decreed, naming Onomarchus 
general with full powers for carrying the decree 
into effect. 

His energetic measures presently retrieved the 
Phokian cause. E:mploying the temple funds still 
more profusely than Philomelus, he invited fresh 
soldiers from all quarters, and found himself after 
soe time at the head of a larger army than before. 
The temple exhibited many donatives, not only of . 


1 Diodor. xvi. 32. Of 3¢ Pawxeis—eravnrOov els Aehovs nat ovveh- 
Odvres pera TOY TUppaywr els Kowny EexxAnciay, EBovAevovro repli Tov 
woNepov. 

2 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 286. c.41. trav év Swxevor rupdwoyr, &c. 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 661. s. 147. @avAdros 6 daxevs 7 res 
dos duvacrns, &c.. 
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gold and silver, but also of brass and iron. While 
Onomarchus melted the precious metals and coined 
them into money, he at the same time turned the 
brass and iron into arms'; so that he was enabled 
to equip both his own soldiers disarmed in the recent 
defeat, and a class of volunteers poorer than the 
ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Besides paying 
soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes 
to gain influential partisans in the cities favourable 
to his cause ; probably Athens and Sparta first of 
all. We are told that the Spartan king Archida- 
mus, with his wife Deinicha, were among the reci- 
pients ; indeed the same corrupt participation was 
imputed, by the statement of the hostile-minded 
Messenians*, to the Spartan Ephors and Senate. 
Even among enemies, Onomarchus employed his 
gold with effect, contriving thus to gain or neu- 
tralise a portion of the Thessalians ; among them 
the powerful despots of Pherze, whom we afterwards 
find allied to him. Thus was the great Delphian 
treasure turned to account in every way: and the 
unscrupulous Phokian despot strengthened his 
hands yet farther, by seizing such of his fellow- 
countrymen as had been prominent in opposition 
to his views, putting them to death, and confiscating 
their property’. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the cour- 
tezan Rhodépis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to this 
military purpose. Herodotus (ii. 135) saw them at Delphi; in the time 
of Plutarch, the guide of the temple only showed the place in which 
they had once stood (Plutarch, De Pythise Oraculis, p. 400). 

3 Theopompus, Frag. 255, ed. Didot; Pausanias, ii. 10, 2; iv. 5, 1. 
As Archidamus is said to have furnished fifteen talents privately to 
Philomelus (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now re- 


payment out of the temple property. 
* Diodor. xvi. 33. 
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Through such combination of profuse allurement, 
corruption, and violence, the tide began to turn 
again in favour of the Phokians. Onomarchus 
found himself shortly at the head of a formidable 
army, with which he marched forth from Delphi, and 
subdued successively the Lokrians of Amphissa, 
the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neighbouring 
territory of Doris. He carried his conquests even 
as far as the vicinity of Thermopyle; capturing 
Thronium, one of the towns which commanded 
that important pass, and reducing its inhabitants 
to slavery. It is probable that he also took Nikea 
and Alpénus—two other valuable positions near 
Thermopyle, which we know to have been in the 
power of the Phokians until the moment imme- 
diately preceding their ruin—since we find him 
henceforward master of Thermopyle, and speedily 
opening his communications with Thessaly'. Be- 
sides this extension of dominion to the north and 
east of Phokis, Onomarchus also invaded Boeotia. 
The Thebans, now deprived of their northern allies, 


? Diodor. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, 
as usual, very meagre—els d8¢ riv moAepiay epBarov, Opomor pev extro- 
Asopxnoas éfnvdparodicaro, "Apdioceis d€ xatranAngdpevos, ras 3 cv 
Awptedoe modes ropOnoas, THY xopav atrav ésjacev. 

That Thronium, with Alpdénus and Nikea, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopyle—and that all the three were in 
possession of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by 
Philip of Macedon in 346 B.c.—we know from Aschines, Fals. Leg. 
p. 286. c. 41. 

aease mpeoBes mpos tpas (the Athenians) 7Adoy ex daxewy, BonOew 
avrois KeAevovres, kat émayyeAAcpevot rapadacew 'AAravdv cat Opanov 
cat Nixasay, ra tov mapodwr roy els TvAas yopta xipia. 

In order to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched 
through and mastered the Epiknemidian Lokrians ; and though no place 
except Thronium is specified by Diodorus, it seems plain that Ono- 
marchus cannot have conquered Thrunium alone. 
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did not at first meet him in the field, so that he 
was enabled to capture Orchomenus. But when 
he proceeded to attack Cheroneia, they made an 
effective effort to relieve the place. They brought 
out their forces, and defeated him, in an action not 
very decisive, yet sufficient to constrain him to re- 
turn into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much 
pressed, and prevented from acting effectively 
against the Phokians, by want of money. We know 
at least, that in the midst of the Phokian war they 
hired out a force of 5000 hoplites commanded by 
Pammenes, to Artabazus the revolted Phrygian 
satrap. Here Pammenes with his soldiers acquired 
some renown, gaining two important victories over 
the Persians’. The Thebans, it would seem, having 
no fleet and no maritime dependencies, were less 
afraid of giving offence to the Great King than 
Athens had been, when she interdicted Chares from 
aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavour- 
able pacification which terminated the Social War. 
How long Pammenes and the Thebans remained in 
Asia, we are not informed. But in spite of the vic- 
tories gained by them, Artabazus was not long able 
to maintain himself against the Persian arms. Three 
years afterwards, we hear of him and his brother- 
in-law Memnon as expelled from Asia, and as exiles 
residing with Philip of Macedon’. 

While Pammenes was serving under Artabazus, 
the Athenian general Chares recaptured Sestos in 
the Hellespont, which appears to have revolted 
from Athens during the Social War. He treated nians 

? Diodor. xvi. 34. 2 Diodor. xvi. 52. 
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the captive Sestians with rigour; putting to death 
the men of military age, and selling the remainder 
as slaves'. This was an important acquisition for 
Athens, as a condition of security in the Chersonese 
as well as of preponderance in the Hellespont. 
Alarmed at the successes of Chares in the Hel- 
lespont, the Thracian prince Kersobleptes now en- 
tered on an intrigue with Pammenes in Asia, and 
with Philip of Macedon (who was on the coast of 
Thrace, attacking Abdéra and Maroneia), for the 
purpose.of checking the progress of the Athenian 
arms. Philip appears to have made a forward 
movement, and to have menaced the possessions of 
Athens in the Chersonese; but his access thither 
was forbidden by Amadokus, another prince of 
Thrace, master of the intermediate territory, as well 
as by the presence of Chares with his fleet off the 
Thracian coast*. Apollonides of Kardia was the 
agent of Kersobleptes; who however finding his 
schemes abortive, and intimidated by the presence 
of Chares, came to terms with Athens, and surren- 
dered to her the portion of the Chersonese which 
still remained to him, with the exception of Kardia. 
The Athenians sent to the Chersonese a farther 
detachment of Kleruchs or out-settlers, for whom 
considerable room must have been made as well by 
the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent cession 
from Kersobleptes®. It was in the ensuing vear 


1 Diodor. xvi. 34. 

2 Polyrnus, iv. 2, 22, seems to belong to this juncture. 

3 We derive what is here stated from the comparison of two passages, 
put together as well as the uncertainty of their tenor admits, Diodor. xvi. 
34, with Demosth. cont. Aristukrat. p. 681]. s. 219 (s. 183, in Weber’s 
edition, whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenes says, @cAimrov 
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(352 B.c.) that the Athenians also despatched a fresh 
batch of 2000 citizens as settlers to Samos, in addi- 
tion to those who had been sent thither thirteen 
years before’. 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia 
and menacing the Thrasian Chersonese, shows the 
indefatigable activity of that prince and the steady 
enlargement of his power. In 358 8.c., he had 
taken Amphipolis; before 355 B.c., he had cap- 


yap els Mapavecav edOovros erepe (Kersobleptes) mpds atroy *Arro\dw- 
vidnv, miorecs Bovs éxeivw cat Tlappéver nai ef ur) Kparaoy rhs xopas ‘Apd- 
Soxos dete Didi jr) émtBaiverv, ov8ev dv jy ev péow modepety nuas 
mpos Kapdtavots fbn kat KepooBrerrny. Kai dre rair’ ddnOy A€yw, AaBeE 
Thy Xdpnros emoroAny. 

The mention of Pammenes, as being within reach of communication 
with Kersobleptes—the mention of Chares as being at the Chersonese, 
and sending home despatches—and the notice of Philip as being at 
Maroneia—all conspire toconnectthis passage with the year 353-352 B.c., 
and with the facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is 
an interval of five years between the presence of Chares here alluded 
to, and the presence of Chares noticed before in the same oration, 
p. 678. s. 206, immediately after the successful expedition to Eubcea 
in 358 B.c. During these five years, Kersobleptes had acted in a 
hostile manner towards Athens in the neighbourhood of the Cher- 
sonese (p. 680. s. 214), and also towards the two rival Thracian princes, 
friends of Athens. At the same time Sestos had again revolted; the 
forces of Athens being engaged in the Social War, from 358 to 355 B.c. 
In 353 B.c. Chares is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, and again 
defeats the intrigues of Kersubleptes, who makes cession to Athens 
of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. Diodorus 
ascribes this cession of Kersobleptes to the motive of aversion towards 
Philip and goodwill towards the Athenians. Possibly these may have 
been the motives pretended by Kersobleptes, to whom a certain party 
at Athens gave credit for more favourable dispositions than the De- 
mosthenic oration against Aristokrates recognises—as we may see from 
that oration itself. But I rather apprehend that Diodorus, in describing 
Kersobleptes as hostile to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied 
to the year 353 B.c. a state of relations which did not become true until 
a later date, nearer to the time when peace was made between Philip 
and the Athenians in 346 B.c. 

’ Dionysius, Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p. 664; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 
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tured Pydna and Potidea, founded the new town 
of Philippi, and opened for himself the resource of 
the adjoining auriferous region ; he had established 
relations with Thessaly, assisting the great family 
of the Aleuadz at Larissa in their struggles against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Phere’: 
he had farther again chastised the interior tribes 
bordering on Macedonia, Thracians, Pzonians, and 
Illyrians, who were never long at rest, and who had 
combined to regain their independence*. It ap- 
pears to have been in 354-353 B.c., that he at- 
tacked Methéné, the last remaining possession of 
Athens on the Macedonian coast. Situated on the 
Thermaic Gulf, Methéné was doubtless a conve- 
nient station for Athenian privateers to intercept 
trading vessels, not merely to and from Macedonian 
ports, but also from Olynthus and Potidza ; so that 
the Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip against 
Athens, would be glad to see it pass into his power, 
and may perhaps have lent him their aid. He 
pressed the siege of the place with his usual vigour, 
employing all the engines and means of assault 
then known ; while the besieged on their side were 
not less resolute in the defence. They repelled his 
attacks for so long a time, that news of the danger 
of the place reached Athens, and ample time was 
afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians been 
ready and vigorous in their movement. But un- 

? Diodor. xvi. 14. This passage relates to the year 357-356 B.c., and 
possibly Philip may have begun to meddle in the Thessalian party-dis- 
putes, even as early as that year; but his effective interference comes 
two or three years later. See the general order of Philip’s aggressions 


indicated by Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 12. s. 13. 
? Diodor. xvi. 22. 
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fortunately they had not even now learnt expe- 
rience from the loss of Pydna and Potidea. Either 
the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the storms 
of winter, both which circumstances were taken 
into account by Philip in adjusting the season of 
his enterprises'—or (which is more probable) the 
aversion of the Athenian respectable citizens to per- 
sonal service on ship-board, and their slackness 
even in pecuniary payment—caused so much delay 
in preparations, that the expedition sent out did 
not reach Methéné until too late*. The Metho- 
neans, having gallantly held out until all their 
means were exhausted, were at length compelled 
to surrender. Diodorus tells us that Philip granted 
terms so far lenient as to allow them to depart with 
the clothes on their backs*. But this can hardly 


1 See a striking passage in Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48.8. 35. There 
was another place called Methéné—the Thracian Methéné—situated in 
the Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and Apollonia—of 
which we shall hear presently. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 50. 8.40; Olynth. 1. p. 11. s.9. 

> Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of Methdné by Philip 
twice, in two successive years; first, in 354-353 B.c.; again, more co- 
piously, in 353-352 B.c. In my judgement, the earlier of the two dates 
is the more probable. In 353-352 B.c., Philip carried on his war in 
Thrace, near Abdera and Maroneia—and also his war against Ono- 
marchus in Thessaly; which transactions seem enough to fill up the 
time. From the language of Demosthenes (Olynth. i. p. 12. s. 13), we 
see that Philip did not attack Thessaly until after the capture of Me- 
théné. Diodorus as well as Strabo (vi. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state 
that Philip was wounded and lost the sight of one eye in this siege. 
But this seems to have happencd afterwards, near the Thracian Methéné. 

Compare Justin, vii. 6; Polysenus, iv. 2,15. Under the year 354- 
353 B.c., Diodorus mentions not only the capture of Methéné by Philip, 
but also the capture of Page. Mayas 8€ xetpwodpevos, nvayxacey tro- 
rayyvat. Page is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Wesseling and Mr.Clinton suppose Pagase in Thessaly to be meant. 
But it seems to me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable 
power at sea, can have taken Pagass, before his wars in Thessaly, and 
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be accurate, since we know that there were Athe- 
nian citizens among them sold as slaves, some of 
whom were ransomed by Demosthenes with his own 
money}. 

Being now master of the last port possessed by 
Athens in the Thermaic Gulf—an acquisition of 
great importance, which had never before? belonged 
to the Macedonian kings—Philip was enabled to 
extend his military operations to the neighbour- 
hood of the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, 
and to that of Thermopylz on the other. How he 
threatened the Chersonese, has been already related ; 
and his campaign in Thessaly was yet more im- 
portant. That country was, as usual, torn by in- 
testine disputes. Lykophron the despot of Pherz 
possessed the greatest sway ; while the Aleuade of 
Larissa, too weak to contend against him with their 
own forces, invited assistance from Philip; who 
entered Thessaly with a powerful army. Such a 
reinforcement so completely altered the balance of 
Thessalian power, that Lykophron in his turn was 
compelled to entreat aid from Onomarchus and the 
Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were 
more than a match for the Thebans with their other 
hostile neighbours, and had means to spare for com- 


before he had become master of Phere, which events did not occur 
until one year or two years afterwards. Pagasse is the port of Phere, 
and Lykophron the despot of Pherze was still powerful and unconquered. 
If, therefore, the word intended by Diodorus be Tayacds instead of 
Hayas, I think the matter of fact asserted cannot be correct. 

1 This fact is mentioned in the public vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian people to Demosthenes (Plutarch, Vite X. Orat. p. 851). 

3 Thucyd. vi. 7. Meany ry Spopoy Maxedovia, &c. 
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bating Philip in Thessaly. As their force consisted 
of a large body of mercenaries; whom they were 
constrained for security to retain in pay—to keep 
them employed beyond the border was a point not 
undesirable. Hence they readily entered upon 
the Thessalian campaign. At this moment they 
counted, in the comparative assessment of Hellenic 
forces, as an item of first-rate magnitude. They 
were hailed both by Athenians and Spartans as the 
natural enemy and counterpoise of Thebes, alike 
odious to both. While the Phokians maintained 
their actual power, Athens could manage her foreign 
policy abroad, and Sparta her designs in Pelo- 
ponnesus, with diminished apprehensions of being 
counterworked by Thebes. Both Athens and Sparta 
had at first supported the Phokians against unjust 
persecution by Thebes and abuse of Amphiktyonic 
jurisdiction, before the spoliation of the Delphian 
temple was consummated or even anticipated. And 
though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it 
was doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athe- 
nians, accustomed to unlimited freedom of public 
discussion—as well as at Sparta, in so far as it be- 
came known amidst the habitual secrecy of public 
affairs—nevertheless political interests so far pre- 
vailed, that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of 
bribery) were still countenanced, though not much 
assisted, as useful rivals to Thebes’. To restrain 


1 Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it then stood, given 
by Demosthenes twenty-four years afterwards in the Oration De Coroné, 
p. 230. s. 21. 

Tov yap Swxixov ovotdayros moAEepov, sparoy pev Upets ovrw dréxecobe, 
ore daxéas pev Bovrerbas coOyvai, xalsrep ov Sixara rowvvras dpavres, 
OnBaiors 8 driovv dv epynaOyvat rabovory, ovx addyws ovd’ adikws avrois 
opyt{dpevor, &c. 
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‘‘the Leuktric insolence of the Thebans!,” and 
to see the Beeotian towns Orchomenus, Thespize, 
Platza, restored to their pristine autonomy, was an 
object of paramount desire with each of the two 
ancient heads of Greece. So far both Athens and 
Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta cherished a 
farther hope—in which Athens by no means con- 
curred—to avail herself of the embarrassments of 
Thebes for the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis 
and Messéné, and recovering her former Peloponne- 
sian dominion. These two new Peloponnesian cities, 
erected by Epaminondas on the frontier of Laconia, 
had been hitherto upheld against Sparta by the cer- 
tainty of Theban interference if they were menaced. 
But so little did Thebes seem in a condition to 
interfere, while Onomarchus and the Phokians were 
triumphant in 353-352 B.c., that the Megalopo- 
litans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat pro- 
tection and alliance, while the Spartans on their 
side sent to oppose the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens 
during the years 354 and 353 B.c., that we first 
have before us the Athenian Demosthenes, as adviser 
of his countrymen in the public assembly. His first 
discourse of public advice was delivered in 354- 
353 B.c., on an alarm of approaching war with 
Persia; his second, in 353-352 sB.c., was intended 
to point out the policy proper for Athens in dealing 
with the Spartan and Megalopolitan envoys. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 58. BovAdpevos ra Acuxrpeka povnpara ovoretAa 
ray Bowray, &c., an expression used in reference to Philip a few years 
afterwards, but more animated and emphatic than we usually find in 
Diodorus; who, perhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. 
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A few words must here be said about this eminent 
man, who forms the principal ornament of the de- 
clining Hellenic world. He was above twenty-seven 
years old ; being born, according to what seems the 
most probable among contradictory accounts, in 
382-381 s.c.' His father, named also Demosthenes, 
was a citizen of considerable property, and of a 
character so unimpeachable that even A¢schines says 
nothing against him ; his mother Kleobulé was one 
of the two daughters and co-heiresses of a citizen 
named Gylon?, an Athenian exile, who, having be- 


) The birth-year of Demosthenes is matter of notorious controversy. 
No one of the statements respecting it rests upon evidence thoroughly 
convincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability both by 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirlwall (Histor. 
Gr. vol. v. Appen. i. p. 485 seg.) ; by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) 
more copiously than cautiously, but still with much instruction; also 
by K. F. Herrmann (De Anno Natali Demosthenis) and many other 
critics. , 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99. 3 (the archonship of Evander, 
382-381 B.c.), I agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of 
K. F. Herrmann; differing from Dr. Thirlwall, who prefers the pre- 
vious year (Olymp, 99. 2)—and from Bohnecke, who vindicates the 
year affirmed by Dionysius (Olymp. 99. 4). 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first month of Olymp. 99. 3, as the month in 
which Demosthenes was burn. This appears to me greater precision 
than the evidence warrants. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c.4; schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 78. c. 57; De- 
mosth. cont. Aphob. B. p.835. According to Zschines, Gylon was put 
on his trial for having betrayed Nympheeum to the enemy, but not ap- 
pearing, was sentenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. He 
then went to Bosphorus (Pantikapreum), obtained the favour of the 
king (probably Satyrus—see Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of 
Bosphorus—Fasti Hellenic. Append. xii. p. 282), together with the 
grant of a district called Kepi, and married the daughter of a rich man 
there; by whom he had two daughters. In after-days, he sent these 
two daughters to Athens, where one of them, Kleobulé, was marnied 
to the elder Demosthenes. Eschines has probably exaggerated the 
gravity of the sentence against Gylon, who seems only to have been 
fined. The guardians of Demosthenes assert no more than that Gylon 
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come rich as a proprietor of land and exporter of 
corn in Bosphorus, sent his two daughters ‘to 
Athens ; where, possessing handsome dowries, they 
married two Athenian citizens—Demochares and 
the elder Demosthenes. The latter was a man of 
considerable wealth, and carried on two distinct 
manufactories ; one of swords or knives, employ- 
ing thirty-two slaves —the other, of couches or beds, 
employing twenty. In the new schedule of citizens 
and of taxable property, introduced in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (378 s.c.), the elder Demosthenes 


was fined, and died with the fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that 
the fine was paid. | 

Upon the facts here stated by A’schines, a few explanatory remarks 
will be useful. Demosthenes being born 382-381 s.c., this would 
probably throw the birth of his mother Kleobulé to some period near 
the cloee of the Peloponnesian war, 405-404 B.c. We see, therefore, 
that the establishment of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his 
nuptial connection there formed, must have taken place during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian war; between 412 b.c. (the year after 
the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse) and 405 B.c. 

These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster 
at Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant 
protection to, a distant tributary like Nymphzum in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. It was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, 
engaged probably in the export trade of corn to Athens, should seek 
security by making the best bargain they could with the neighbouring 
kings of Bosphorus. In this transaction Gylon seems to have stood 
conspicuously forward, gaining both favour and profit to bimeelf. And 
when, after the close of the war, the corn trade again became compara- 
tively unimpeded, he was in a situation to carry it on upon a large and 
lucrative scale. Another example of Greeks who gained favour, held 
office, and made fortunes, under Satyrus in the Bosphorus, is given 
in the Oratio (xvii.) Trapezitica of Isokrates, s. 3, 14. Compare also 
the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), 
who was sent by his father to reside with Satyrus for some time, before 
the close of the Peloponnesian war; which shows that Satyrus was at 
that time, when Nympheeum was probably placed under his protection, 
in friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though Zschines 
calls her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more probably to have been 
the daughter of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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was enrolled among the richest class, the leaders 
of Symmories. But he died about 375 s.c., leaving 
his son Demosthenes seven years old, with a younger 
daughter about five years of age. The boy and his 
large paternal property were confided to the care of 
three guardians named under his father’s will. 
These guardians—though the father, in hopes of en- 
suring their fidelity, had bequeathed to them con- 
siderable legacies, away from his own son, and 
though all of them were rich men as well as family 
connections and friends—administered the property 
with such negligence and dishonesty, that only a 
sum comparatively small was left, when they came 
to render account to their ward. At the age of 
sixteen years complete, Demosthenes attained his 
civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian 
law to the administration of his own property. 
During his minority, his guardians had continued 
to enrol him among the wealthiest class (as his father 
had ranked before), and to pay the increased rate 
of direct taxation chargeable upon that class; but 
the real sum handed over to him by his guardians 
was too small to justify such a position. Though 
his father had died worth fourteen talents,—which 
would be diminished by the sums bequeathed as 
legacies, but ought to have been increased in greater 
proportion by the interest on the property for the 
ten years of minority, had it been properly admi- 
nistered—the sum paid to young Demosthenes on 
his majority was less than two talents, while the 
guardians not only gave in dishonest accounts, but 
professed not to be able to produce the father’s will. 
After repeated complaints and remonstrances, he 
2Bn2 
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brought a judicial action against one of them— 
Aphobus, and obtained a verdict carrying damages 
to the amount of ten talents. Payment however 
was still evaded by the debtor. Five speeches remain 
delivered by Demosthenes, three against Aphobus, 
two against Onétor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. 
At the date of the latest oration, Demosthenes had 
still received nothing ; nor do we know how much 
he ultimately realised, though it would seem that 
the difficulties thrown in his way were such as to 
compel him to forego the greater part of the claim. 
Nor is it certain whetherhe ever brought the actions, 
of which he speaks as intended, against the other 
two guardians Demophon and Therippides'. 

Demosthenes received during his youth the or- 
dinary grammatical and rhetorical education of a 
wealthy Athenian. Even as a boy, he is said to 
have manifested extraordinary appetite and interest 
for rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he 
prevailed on his tutors to conduct him to hear 
Kallistratus, one of the ablest speakers in Athens, 
delivering an harangue in the Dikastery on the 
matter of Oropus®. This harangue, producing a 
profound impression upon Demosthenes, stimu- 

1 Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. 880. xexopscpeévoy pnd? driovy, nai 
ravr’ eGéXovra rroveiy bpiv avrois, etrs ray Sedvrwy €BovreaOe mpdrrew. 

That he ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears 
from his own statement in the oration against Meidias, p. 540. 


See Westermann, De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, cap. i. 
. 15, 16. 

: Plutarch (Vit. X Oratt. p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgement obtained. I do not clearly understand what is 
meant by Aschines (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), when he designates Demo- 
“sthenes as ra marppa KarayeAdoTos mpoepevos. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth.c.5; Vit. X Orator. p.844; Hermippus ap. Aul. 
Gell. iii. 13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this famous 
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lated his fondness for rhetorical studies. Still 
more was the passion excited, when on attaining 
his majority, he found himself cheated of most 
of his paternal property, and constrained to claim 
his rights by a suit at law against his guardians. 
Being obliged, according to Athenian practice, to 
plead his own cause personally, he was made to 
feel keenly the helpless condition of an incompetent 
speaker, and the necessity of acquiring oratorical 
power, not simply as an instrument of ambition, 
but even as a means of individual defence and 
safety’. It appears also that he was, from child- 
hood, of sickly constitution and feeble muscular 
frame ; so that partly from his own disinclination, 
partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took 
little part either as boy or youth in the exercises 
of the palestra. His delicate clothing, and some- 


trial; neither the date, nor the exact point in question, nor the manner 
in which Kallistratus was concerned in it—nor who were his opponents. 
Many conjectures have been proposed, differing materially one from the 
other, and all uncertain. 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehdantz, 
Vitse Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, p. 111-114. 

In the month of November, 36] s.c., Kallistratus was in exile at 
Methéné in the Thermaic Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death 
by the Athenians (Demosth. cont. Polykl. p. 1221). But when these 
condemnations took place, we do not know. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c.4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by Kallikles in the Gorgias of Plato, 
p- 486, 511. c. 9Q 142. ry pnropexny ryy ev rois bcxacrnpios b:ace- 
Covaay, &c. Compare Aristot. Rhetoric. i. ], 3. “Aromoy, ef r@ copare 
pev aloxpor un 8ivacbas Bondeiv éaura@, Ady 8, ovx aloxpdv’ 8 waddov 
idsdv dori dvOpwrov tis Tov ow@paros xpeias. 

The comparison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of 
a free Greek. “If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself 
by your bodily force, it is equally so not to be able to protect yourself 
by your powers of speaking; which is in 8 more peculiar manner the 
privilege of man.” See also Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 5. 
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what effeminate habits, procured for him as a boy 
the nickname of Batalus, which remained attached 
to him most part of his life, and which his enemies 
tried to connect with degrading imputations'. Such 
comparative bodily disability probably contributed 
to incite his thirst for mental and rhetorical acqui- 
sitions, as the only road to celebrity open. But it 
at the same time disqualified him from appropriating 
to himself the full range of a comprehensive Grecian 
education, as conceived by Plato, Isokrates, and 
Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, 
word, and action—combining bodily strength, en- 
durance, and fearlessness, with an enlarged mental 
capacity and a power of making it felt by speech. 
The disproportion between the physical energy, and 
the mental force, of Demosthenes, beginning in 
childhood, is recorded and lamented in the inscrip- 
tion placed on his statue after his death®*. 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Deinosthenes 
found himself with a known and good family posi- 
tion at Athens, being ranked in the class of richest 
citizens and liable to the performance of liturgies 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. c.4; schines cont. Timarch. p. 17, 18. c. 27, 
with Scholia, De Fal. Leg. p.41.¢.31. ef ydp res cov ra copa ratra 
xAavioxia repixAdpevos xq} rovs padaxods xtrwvicnous, év ols rols xara 
ray pirwy Adyous ypades, wrepteveyxas, Soin eis ras xeipas THY GixagTar, 
otpas dy avrovs, eirts pi) mpoeiray ravra momnoecev, arropnoecy etre yuvatkds 
efre dvdpds ciAnpaow écOyra. Compare Hsch. Fal. Leg. p. 45. 

The foundation of the nickname Batalus is not clear, and was differ- 
ently understood by different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita 
Demosth. p. 294, ap. Westermann, Scriptores Biographici. But it can 
hardly have been a very discreditable foundation, since Demosthenes 
takes the name to himself, De Corona, p. 289. 

. ? Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 
Etrep lonv paduny yropn, Anpdobeves, eixes, 
Odmor’ dy ‘EAAnvor Apkev “Apns Maxedov. 
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and trierarchy as his father had been before him! ; 
yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the out- 
lay expected from him—embarrassed by a legal 


proceeding against guardians wealthy as well as } 


unscrupulous—and an object of dislike and annoy- 
ance from other wealthy men, such as Meidias and 
his brother Thrasylochus®, friends of those guar- 
dians. His family position gave him a good in- 
troduction to public affairs, for which he proceeded 
to train himself carefully; first as a writer of 
speeches for others, next as a speaker in his own 
person. Plato and Isokrates were both at this mo- 
ment in full celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils 
from every part of Greece; Iszeus also, who had 
studied under Isokrates, was in great reputation as 
a composer of judicial harangues for plaintiffs or de- 
fendants in civil causes. Demosthenes put himself 
under the teaching of Iszeus (who is said to have 
assisted him in composing the speeches against his 
guardians), and also profited largely by the discourse 
of Plato, of Isokrates, and others. As an ardent 
aspirant he would seek instruction from most of the 
best sources, theoretical as well as practical —writers 
as well as lecturers’. But besides living teachers, 

1 Position of Demosthenes, rarnp rpinpapxixés—xpuoéa xpnmis, xara 
Tiv8apor, &c. (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. ui. p. 499, ed. Reitz.) 

? See the account given by Demosthenes (cont. Meidiam, p. 539, 540) 
of the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their per- 
secution of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. 
These guardians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasy- 
lochus to force upon him an exchange of properties (Antidosis), tendered 
by Thrasylochus, who had just been put down for a trierarchy. If the 
exchange had been effected, Thrasylochus would have given the guar- 
dians a release. Demosthenes could only avoid it by consenting to 


incur the cost of the trierarchy—20 mine. 
3 Demosthenes both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the 
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there was one of the past generation who contri- 
buted largely to his improvement. He studied 
Thucydides with indefatigable labour and attention ; 
according to one account, he copied the whole 
history eight times over with his own hand ; ac- 
cording to another, he learnt it all by heart, so as 
to be able to rewrite it from memory when the 
manuscript was accidentally destroyed. Without 
minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at 
least that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar 
study and imitation. How much the composition 
of Demosthenes was fashioned by the reading of Thu- 
cydides—reproducing the daring, majestic and im- 
pressive phraseology, yet without the overstrained 
brevity and involutions of that great historian—and 
contriving to blend with it a perspicuity and grace 
not inferior to Lysias—may be seen illustrated in 
the elaborate criticism of the rhetor Dionysius’. 
While thus striking out for himself a bold and 
original style, Demosthenes had still greater diffi- 
culties to overcome in regard to the external re- 
quisites of an orator. He was not endowed by 
nature, like A%schines, with a magnificent voice ; 
nor, like Demades, with a ready flow of vehement 
improvisation. His thoughts required to be put 
together by careful preparation ; his voice was bad 
and even lisping—his breath short—his gesticula- 
tion ungraceful; moreover he was overawed and 
embarrassed by the manifestations of the multitude. 
Such an accumulation of natural impediments were 


discourse, of Plato (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121; Orator, 4, 15; Plutarch, 
Vit. X Orator. p. $44). Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. ¢. 32. 

! Dionys. Hal. De Thucydide Judicium, p. 944; De Admirab. Vi 
Dicend. Demosthen. p. 982, 983. 
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at least equal to those of which Isokrates complains, 
as having debarred him all his life from addressing 
the public assembly, and restrained him to a select 
audience of friends or pupils. The energy and suc- 
cess with which Demosthenes overcame his defects, 
in such manner as to satisfy a critical assembly like 
the Athenian, 1s one of the most memorable cir- 
cumstances in the general history of self-education. 
Repeated humiliation and repulse only spurred him 
on to fresh solitary efforts for improvement. He 
corrected his defective elocution by speaking with 
pebbles in his mouth ; he prepared himself to over- 
come the noise of the assembly by declaiming in 
stormy weather on the sea-shore of Phalerum ; he 
opened his lungs by running, and extended his 
powers of holding breath by pronouncing sentences 
in marching up-hill; he sometimes passed two or 
three months without interruption in a subterranean 
chamber, practising night and day either in com- 
position or declamation, and shaving one half of his 
head in order to disqualify himself from going 
abroad. After several trials without success before 

the assembly, his courage was on the point of giving 
way, when Eunomus and other old citizens re- 
assured him by comparing the matter of his speeches 
to those of Perikles, and exhorting him to persevere 
a little longer in the correction of his external de- 
fects. On another occasion, he was pouring forth 
his disappointment to Satyrus the actor, who under- 
took to explain to him the cause, desiring him to 
repeat in his own way a speech out of Sophokles, 
which he (Satyrus) proceeded to repeat after him, 
with suitable accent and delivery. Demosthenes, 
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profoundly struck with the difference, began anew 
the task of self-improvement ; probably taking con- 
stant lessons from good models. In his unremitting 
private practice, he devoted himself especially to ac- 
quiring a graceful action, keeping watch on all his 
movements while declaiming before a tall looking- 
glass'. After pertinacious efforts for several years, 
he was rewarded at length with complete success. 
His delivery became full of decision and vehemence, 
highly popular with the general body of the assem- 
bly ; though some critics censured his modulation 
as artificial and out of nature, and savouring of low 
stage-effect ; while others, in the same spirit, con- 
demned his speeches as over-laboured and smelling 
of the lamp*. 


1 These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, 
c.4,9. They depend upon good evidence ; for he cites Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who heard them himself from Demosthenes in the latter 
years of his life. The subterranean chamber where Demosthenes prac- 
tised was shown at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero (who also refers to Demetrius Phalereus), De Divinat. 11. 46, 96. 
Libanius, Zosimus, and Photius, give generally the same statements, 
with some variations. 

? Plutarch, Demosth. c. 9. Eset réApay ye xai Oapcos of Nex Sevres tn’ 
avrov Adyos rev ypatévroy padXov elyov’ ef rs dei miarevew Eparog beves 
kai Anuntpio rp Sadnpei xal rois kwpixois. “Qv "Eparoabés pév pyow 
aurdpy év rois Adyos moAAayxov yeyovévas mapaBuxyoy, 6 8€ Padrnpevs 
rov uperpoy éxecvoy Gpxoy oudrat rote mpos Tov djpoy Somep evOovar- 
évra. Again, c. 11. Tots pév ovy rodXois trroxpivdépevos fperxe Gavpac- 
ras, of 8¢ xyapidvres raretvdy rryourro kal ayevvés avrov ro mAdopa 
nal padaxdy, dy xai Anunrpios 6 adrnpevs dorww. 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quintilian, i. 8, 2. “ Sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis, et cum suavitate quadam gravis: et non 
quidem prose similis—quia carmen est, et se poets canere testantur— 
non tamen in canticum dissoluta, nec plasmate (ut nunc a plerisque 
fit) effeminata.”’ 

The meaning of plasma, in the technical language of rhetoricians con- 
temporary with Quintilian, seems different from that which it bears in 
Dionysius, p. 1060-1061. But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered 
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So great was the importance assigned by Demo- 
sthenes himself to these external means of effect, 
that he is said to have pronounced ‘‘ Action ”’ to be 
the first, second, and third requisite for an orator. 
If we grant this estimate to be correct, with re- 
ference to actual hearers—we must recollect that 
his speeches are (not Jess truly than the history 
of Thucydides) ‘‘an everlasting possession rather 
than a display for momentary effect.”” Even among 
his contemporaries, the effect of the speeches, when 
read apart from the speaker, was very powerful. 
There were some who thought that their full ex- 
cellence could only be thus appreciated’; while 
to the after-world, who know them only by reading, 
they have been and still are the objects of an adimi- 
ration reaching its highest pitch in the enthusiastic 
sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius*. The 
action of Demosthenes—cousummate as it doubt- 
Jess was, and highly as he may himself have prized 
an accomplishment so laboriously earned—produced 
its effect only in conjunction with the matter of 
Demosthenes ; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and 


to us what Demetrius Phalereus said of Demosthenes— whether Deme- 
trius spoke of the modulation of Demosthenes as being ow and vulgar 
—I cannot but doubt. A¢schines urges very different reproaches against 
him—overmuch labour and affectation, but combined with bitterness 
and malignity (adv. Ktesiph. p. 77-86). He denounces the character 
of Demosthenes as low and vulgar—but not his oratorical delivery. 
The expression dozep ¢vOovciey, which Plutarch cites from Demetrius 
Phalereus, hardly suits well with rarewdv xal dyevves. 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 11. Alciwva 8€ pnow “Eppurmos, épwrndévra 
wept tov mada pytépwr kal rav Ka avrév, elmeiv, ws axovey py ay ris 
€Oavpacev éxeivous evxdopws Kal peyadorperas te Snup dcadeyopevous, 
avaywwookdépevos 8€ of AnpooGévous Adyot WOAY TH KaTaCKEV| Kai 
duvdues Stadepovory. 

? Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1022, a very re- 
markable passage. 
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above all, bis sagacity in appreciating and advising 


on the actual situation. His political wisdom, and 
his lofty patriotic zdéal, are in truth quite as re- 
markable as his oratory. By what training he at- 
tained either the one or the other of these qualities, 
we are unfortunately not permitted to know. Our 
informants have little interest in him except as a 
speaker ; they tell us neither what he learnt, nor 
from whom, nor by what companions, or party-as- 
sociates, his political point of view was formed. 
But we shall hardly err in supposing that his atten- 
tive meditation of Thucydides supplied him, not 
merely with force and majesty of expression, but 
also with that conception of Athens in her foretime 
which he is perpetually impressing on his country- 
men—Athens at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in days of exuberant energy, and 
under the advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to 
the mental history of Demosthenes. Before he 
acquired reputation as a public adviser, he was 
already known as a logographer, or composer of 
discourses to be delivered either by speakers in the 
public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery ; 
for which compositions he was paid, according to 
usual practice at Athens. He had also pleaded in 
person before the Dikastery; in support of an 
accusation preferred by others against a law, pro- 
posed by Leptines, for abrogating votes of immu- 
nity passed by tke city in favour of individuals, 
and restraining such grants in future. Nothing 
can be more remarkable, in this speech against 
Leptines, than the intensity with which the young 
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speaker enforces the necessity of strict and faithful 
adherence to engagements on the part of the people, 
in spite of great occasional inconvenience in so 
doing. It would appear that he was in habitual as- 
sociation with some wealthy youths—among others, 
with Apollodorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion 
—whom he undertook to instruct in the art of 
speaking. This we learn from the denunciations 
of his rival ASschines’; who accuses him of having 
thus made his way into various wealthy families 
—especially where there was an orphan youth and 
a widowed mother—using unworthy artifices to 
defraud and ruin them. How much truth there 
may be in such imputations, we cannot tell. But 
Eschines was not unwarranted in applying to his 
rival the obnoxious appellations of logographer and 
sophist ; appellations all the more disparaging, be- 
cause Demosthenes belonged to a trierarchic family, 
of the highest class in point of wealth’. 

Jt will be proper here to notice another contem- 
porary adviser, who stands in marked antithesis 
and rivalry to Demosthenes. Phokion was a citizen 
of small means, son of a pestle-maker. Born about 
the year 402 s.c., he was about twenty years older 
than Demosthenes. At what precise time his poli- 
tical importance commenced, we do not know ; but 

1 Aschines cont. Timarch. p. 16, 24. 

2 schines cont. Timarchum, p- 13, 17, 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p. 78. 
Tlepi 8¢ ny nal 7 npépav Siacray ris €or; "Ex tpinpapxov Meyerpapes 
avepayn, Ta maTpoa xatayeAdotas mpoepevos, &e. 

See also Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. p. 417-420. 

Compare the shame of the rich youth Hippokrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue called Protagoras, when the idea is broached that he is about 


to visit Protagoras for the purpose of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, 
Protagor. p. 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 
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he lived to the great age of 84, and was a conspi- 
cuous man throughout the last half-century of his 
life. He becomes known first as a military officer, 
having served in subordinate command under Cha- 
brias, to whom he was greatly attached, at the 
battle of Naxos in 376 B.c. He was a man of 
thorough personal bravery, and considerable talents 
for command ; of hardy and enduring temperament, 
insensible to cold or fatigue; strictly simple in his 
habits, and above all, superior to every kind of 
personal corruption. His abstinence from plunder 
and peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed 
an honourable contrast with other Athenian ad- 
mirals, and procured for him much esteem on the 
part of the maritime allies. Hence probably his 
surname of Phokion the Good’. 

I have already remarked how deep and strong 
was the hold acquired on the Athenian people, by 
any public man who once established for himself a 
character above suspicion on the score of personal 
corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point; moreover, 
even when a man was really innocent, there were 
often circumstances in his life which rendered more 
or less of doubt admissible against him; thus De- 
mosthenes—being known not only as a person of 
somewhat costly habits, but also as frequenting 
wealthy houses, and receiving money for speeches 
composed or rhetoric communicated—was sure to 
be accused, justly or unjustly, by his enemies, of 
having cheated rich clients, and would never obtain 


1 #lian, V. H. iii. 47; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos, 
Phokion, c. I. 
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unquestioned credit for a high pecuniary independ- 
ence, éven in regard to the public affairs ; although 
he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally believed 
to be corrupt-—at least during the period which this 
volume embraces, down to the death of Philip'. But 
Phokion would receive neither money nor gifts from 
any one—was notoriously and obviously poor—went 
barefoot and without an upper garment even in very 
cold weather—had only one female slave to attend 
on his wife; while he had enjoyed commands suf- 
ficient to enrich him if he had chosen. His per- 
sonal incorruptibility thus stood forth prominently 
to the public eye; and combined as it was with 
bravery and fair generalship, procured for him 
testimonies of confidence greater than those ac- 
corded even to Perikles. He was elected no less 
than forty-five times to the annual office of Stratégus 
or General of the city—that is, one of the Board of 
Ten so denominated, the greatest executive func- 
tion at Athens—and elected too, without having 
ever on any occasion solicited the office, or even 
been present at the choice*. In all Athenian history, 


1 [ introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to affirm 
the contrary with regard to the period after Philip’s death, but as wishing 
to postpone for the present the consideration of the later charges against 
Demosthenes—the receipt of money from Persia, and the abstraction 
from the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these points at the 
proper time. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c.8. ‘Opodoyetra: yap, ort wévre xai reocapa- 
covra otpariyias €haBev ovd drat dpxatpeciots maparvyay, GA’ amdévra 
perarepropevwy avrov del Kal xecporovouvrwy, Sore Gavpydlew rovs avn ev 
povourras rdv dnpov, Sri wretora tov Swxiwvos dvrixpovovros aura cai 
pnddy elrévros wéwore pndé wmpagavros mpds yap, Sowep akiotos rovs 
Bacireis rois xédaks xpncOas perd rd xara xetpds V8wp, %xpnro odros 
ros pay xopordpos nal Dapois ev madias péper Snuayoryois, emi d¢ 
ras dpyds det mppwv Kal orovddf{ey roy avarnpéraroy cai Ppompworaroy 
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we read of no similar multiplication of distinct ap- 
pointments and honours to the same individual. 

_ According to the picture of Athens and her de- 
mocracy, as usually presented by historians, we are 
taught to believe that the only road open to honours 
or political influence, was, by a seductive address, 
and by courting the people with fine speeches, un- 
worthy flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who take this view of the Athenian character, will 
find it difficult to explain the career of Phokion. 
He was no orator—from disdain rather than incom- 
petence’. Besides receiving a good education, he 
had profited by the conversation of Plato as well as 
of Xenokrates, in the Academy’; and we are not 
surprised that in their school he contracted a con- 
tempt for popular oratory, as well as a love for 
brief, concentrated, pungent reply. Once when 
about to speak in public, he was observed to be 
particularly absorbed in thought. ‘‘ You seem 
meditative, Phokion,” said a friend. ‘* Ay, by 
Zeus,” was the reply—‘‘ I am meditating whether 
I cannot in some way abridge the speech which I am 
just about to address to the Athenians.”” He knew 
so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of cha- 
racter and position, cut through the fine oratory of 
Demosthenes more effectively than any counter- 
oratory from men like Aéschines. Demosthenes 
himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, and 


éxdXet TOY TrodiT@Y Kai pdvoy 7 paddAoy rais BovAncect avrov Kal dpyais 
avyriracoopevoy. 

1 Tacit. Dialog. de Clar, Orator.c.2. ‘ Aper, communi eruditione 
imbutus, contemnebat potius literas quam nesciebat.”’ 

# Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 14. 
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was heard to observe, on seeing him rise to speak, 
‘** Here comes the cleaver of my harangues’.”’ Po- 
lyeuktus—himeself an orator and a friend of Demo- 
sthenes—drew a distinction highly complimentary 
to Phokion, by saying—‘‘ That Demosthenes was 
the finest orator, but Phokion the most formidable 
in speech’*.”’ In public policy, in means of political 
effect, and in personal character—Phokion was the 
direct antithesis of Demosthenes; whose warlike 
eloquence, unwarlike disposition, paid speech- 
writing, and delicate habits of life—he doubtless 
alike despised. 

As Phokion had in his nature little of the pro- 
fessed orator, so he had still less of the flatterer. 
‘He affected and sustained the character of a blunt 
soldier, who speaks out his full mind without sup- 
pression or ornament, careless whether it be accept- 
able to hearers or not’. His estimate of his country- 
men was thoroughly and undisguisedly contemp- 
tuous. This is manifest in his whole proceedings ; 
and appears especially in the memorable remark 
ascribed to him, on an occasion when something 
that he had said in the public assembly met with 
peculiar applause. Turning round to a friend, he 
asked—‘‘ Have I not unconsciously said something 
bad?” His manners, moreover, were surly and 
repulsive, though his disposition is said to have been 


? Plutarch, Phokion, c.5. 9 ray éuay Adyow xomls mdpecriv. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c.5. elmetv—ére pyrop pév dpvoros etn Anpo- 
Gems, eimeiv 8€ Sewdraros 5 Puxiov. 

> So Tacitus, after reporting the exact reply of the tribune Subrius 
Flavius, when examined as an accomplice in the conspiracy against 
Nero—“ Ipsa retuli verba: quia non, ut Senecee, vulgata erant; nec 
minus nosci decebat sensus militaris viri incomptos sed validos.” 


VOL. XI. 2c 
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kind. He had learnt in the Academy a sort of 
Spartan self-suppression and rigour of life'. No 
one ever saw him either laughing, or weeping, or 
bathing in the public baths. 

If then Phokion attained the unparalleled honour 
of being chosen forty-five times general, we may be 
sure that there were other means of reaching it 
besides the arts of oratory and demagogy. We may 
indeed ask with surprise, how it was possible for 
him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive 
circumstances, by the mere force of bravery and 
honesty ; especially as he never performed any 
supereminent service*, though on various occasions 
he conducted himself with credit and ability. The 
answer to this question may be found in the fact, 
that Phokion, though not a flatterer of the people, 
went decidedly along with the capital weakness of 
the people. While despising their judgement, he 
manifested no greater foresight, as to the public 
interests and security of Athens, than they did. 
The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmities 
and committed many errors; but the worst error of 
all, during the interval between 360—336 B.c., was 
their unconquerable repugnance to the efforts, per- 
sonal and pecuniary, required for prosecuting a 
hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to a 
strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the 
champion® ; addressing, in his own vein, sarcastic 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 5. 
2 Cornelius Nepos (Phocion, c. 1) found in his authors no account 


-of the military exploits uf Phokion, but much about his personal 


integnity. 
3 Plutarch, Phokion, c.8. Ovrw 8¢ ovvrdgas davray éroXtrevero per 
ei mpds elpynyny kat novyiay, &c. 
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taunts against those who called for action against 
Philip, as if they were mere brawlers and cowards, 
watching for opportunities to enrich themselves at 
the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among 
the leading statesmen who formed what may be 
called the peace-party at Athens, and who con- 
tinually resisted or discouraged energetic warlike 
efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of 
Philip as a dangerousenemy. Of this peace-party, 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in 
the direct pay of Philip. But many others of them, 
without any taint of personal corruption, espoused 
the same policy merely because they found it easier 
for the time to administer the city under peace 
than under war—because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their fel- 
low-citizens—and_ because they either did not, or 
would not, look forward to the consequences of 
inaction. Now it was a great advantage to this 
peace-party, who wanted a military leader as part- 
ner to their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen 
themselves by a colleague like Phokion; a man 
not only of unsuspected probity, but peculiarly 
disinterested in advising peace, since his import- 
ance would have been exalted by war'. Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders had now 
come to love only the license of war, and to disdain 
the details of the war-office at home; while Pho- 
kion’, and he almost alone among them, was con- 
tent to stay at Athens, and keep up that combination 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. See the first repartee there ascribed to 
Phokion. 
2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 
2c2 
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of civil with military efficiency which had been for- 
merly habitual. Hence he was sustained, by the 
peace-party and by the aversion to warlike effort 
prevalent antong the public, in a sort of perpetuity 
of the strategic functions, without any solicitation 
or care for personal popularity on his own part. 
The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, 
during the period embraced in this volume, down 
to the battle of Cheroneia, was eminently mis- 
chievous to Athens; all the more mischievous, 
partly (like that of Nikias) from the respectability 
of his personal qualities—partly because he espoused 
and sanctioned the most dangerous infirmity of the 
Athenian mind. His biographers mislead our judge- 
ment by pointing our attention chiefly to the last 
twenty years of his long life, after the battle of 
Cheroneia. At that time, when the victorious 
military force of Macedonta had been fully organized 
and that of Greece comparatively prostrated, it 
might be argued plausibly (I do not say decisively, 
even then) that submission to Macedonia had be- 
come a fatal necessity ; and that attempts to resist 
could only end by converting bad into worse. But 
the peace-policy of Phokion—which might be called 
prudence, after the accession of Alexander—was 
ruinously imprudent as well as dishonourable during 
the reign of Philip. The odds were all against 
Philip in his early years ; they shifted and became 
more and more in his favour, only because his game 
was played well, and that of his opponents badly. 
The superiority of force was at first so much on the 
side of Athens, that if she had been willing to em- 
ploy it, she might have made sure of keeping Philip 
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at least within the limits of Macedonia. All de- 
pended upon her will; upon the question, whether 
her citizens were prepared in their own minds to 
incur the expense and fatigue of a vigorous foreign 
policy—whether they would handle their pikes, 
open their purses, and forego the comforts of home, 
for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian li- 
berty against a growing, but not as yet irresistible, 
destroyer. To such a sacrifice the Athenians could 
not. bring themselves to submit ; and in conse- 
quence of that reluctance, they were driven in the 
end to a much graver and more irreparable sacri- 
fice—the loss of liberty, dignity, and security. 
Now it was precisely at such a moment, and when 
such a question was pending, that the influence of 
the peace-loving Phokion was most ruinous. His 
anxiety that the citizens should be buried at home 
in their own sepulchres—his despair, mingled with 
contempt, of his countrymen and their refined 
habits—his hatred of the orators who might profit 
by an increased war-expenditure'—all contributed 
to make him discourage public effort, and await 
passively the preponderance of the Macedonian 
arms ; thus playing the game of Philip, and siding, 
though himself incorruptible, with the orators in 
Philip’s pay. 

The love of peace, either in a community, or in 
an individual, usually commands sympathy with- 
out farther inquiry, though there are times of grow- 
ing danger from without, in which the adviser of 
peace 1s the worst guide that can be followed. Since 
the Peloponnesian war, a revolution had been silently 

' See the replies of Phokion in Plutarch, Phokion, c. 23. 
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going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldier- 
ship had passed to a great degree from citizen militia 
into the hands of paid mercenaries. The resident 
citizens generally had become averse to the burthen 
of military service; while on the other hand the 
miscellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to carry 
arms anywhere and looking merely for pay, had 
greatly augmented. Very differently had the case 
once stood. The Athenian citizen of 432 8.c.—by 
concurrent testimony of the eulogist Perikles and 
of the unfriendly Corinthians—was ever ready to 
brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign 
expeditions, for the glory of Athens. ‘‘ He ac- 
counted it holidaywork to do duty in her service 
(it is an enemy who speaks’); he wasted his body 
for her as though it had been the body of another.” 


1 I have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the 
Athenian character, in contrast with the Spartan, drawn by the Co- 
rinthian envoy at Sparta in 432 B.c. (Thucyd. i. 70,71). Among the 
many attributes, indicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select 
those which were most required, and most found wanting, as the means 
of keeping back Philip. | 

1. Hapa 8ivayew rodpyral, cat rapa yvopuny xwdvvevral, cai émi rois 
Bewvois evermides. 

2. “Aoxvos mpds tyuas pedAntas, kalarosnpnrai mpos evOnpordrovs 
(in opposition to you, Spartans). 

3. Tots pév coopactvadXorpimrdrosstmep rns moAews xpavrat, 
TH yroun 8€ olxecordry és ro mpaooey Tt Urép aurns, &c. 

4. Kal ratra pera mévov mavra xai nivdvvwy 8¢ 6rdov rov 
alavos poxdotict, nai dmoAavovow é€Adxiora Tay Urapxdvroy, 
8: rd det KradcOa cal pyre dopriy GrAXAo re HyeioOas 4h rd ra 8é- 
ovra mpagtat, Evpdopay re ody hacov Houxiay ampaypova f) aoxoXiay 
érirrovov, &ce. 

To the same purpose Perikles expresses himself in his funeral oration 
of the ensuing year ; extolling the vigour and courage of his countrymen, 
as alike forward and indefatigable—yet as combined also with a love of 
public discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and 
intellectual life (Thucyd. u. 40, 41). 
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Embracing with passion the idea of imperial Athens, 
he knew that she could only be upheld by the ener- 
getic efforts of her individual citizens, and that the 
talk in her public assemblies, though useful as a 
preliminary to action, was mischievous if allowed 
as a substitute for action’. Such was the Periklean 
Athenian of 431 8.c. But this energy had been 
crushed in the disasters closing the Peloponnesian 
war, and had never again revived. The Demo- 
sthenic Athenian of 360 B.c. had as it were grown 
old. Pugnacity, Pan-hellenic championship, and 
the love of enterprise, had died within him. He 
was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, attached 
to the democratic constitution, and executing with 
cheerful pride his ordinary city-duties under it; 
but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, 
in domestic comforts, in the impressive manifesta- 
tions of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as poli- 
tical. To renounce all this for foreign and con- 
_ tinued military service, he considered as a hardship 
not to be endured, except under the pressure of 
danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi- 
gences against distant perils, however real, could 
not be brought home to his feelings; even to pay 
others for serving in his place, was a duty which 
he could scarcely be induced to perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta, the resident citizens had 

1 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 43. ras wédews Suvapev xa? npépay epyp 
Gcapévous cai dpacrds yryvouevous avris, xal dray ipiv peydAn Odfn 
elvar, évpOvpoupévous rt roApevres xal yeyvooxovres tra Sdovra Kai év 


rois épyos aloxuvdpuevos dvdpes avra éxryncavro, &c. 
Compare 1. 63—the last speech of Perikles. 
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contracted the like indisposition to military service. 
In the year 431 B.c., these Peloponnesians (here 
too we have the concurrent testimony of Perikles 
and Archidamus') had been forward for service with 
their persons, and only backward when asked for 
money. In 383 B.c., Sparta found them so reluc- 
tant to join her standard, especially for operations 
beyond sea, that she was forced to admit into her 
confederacy the principle of pecuniary commuta- 
tion’ ; just as Athens had done (about 460-450 s.c.) 
with the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her con- 
federacy of Delos’. 

Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen 
military service, the floating, miscellaneous, bands 
who made soldiership a livelihood under any one 
who would pay them, increased in number from 
year to year. In 402-401 B.c., when the Cyreian 
army (the Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it 
had been found difficult to bring so many together ; 
large premiums were given to the chiefs or enlisting 
agents; the recruits consisted, in great part, of 
settled men tempted by lucrative promises away 
from their homes*. But active men ready for paid 


1 Thucyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 21. The allied cities furnished money 
instead of men in the expedition of Mnasippus to Korkyra (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 16). 

* Thucyd. i. 99. 

* Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) 8. 112. ...... év exeivois 8¢ rots xpdvoss 
ovx hy Eevixdy ovdev, Sor’ dvayxalduevor Eevodoyeiy ex trav mddeov, 
awAdov ayndsoxov eis ras Sidopevas rois ovAA€yovos Swpeds, f THY eis 
Tovs orparimras piobopopay. 

About the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Klearchus, 
Proxenus, and others, for getting together the army, and to the sol- 
diers themselves also, sce Xenoph. Anabas. i. 1, 9; i. 3,4; m. 1, 4; 
vi. 8, 48. 
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foreign service were perpetually multiplying, from 
poverty, exile, or love of enterprise’; they were 
put under constant training and greatly improved, 
by Iphikrates and others, as peltasts or light infantry 
to serve in conjunction with the citizen force of 
hoplites. Jason of Phere brought together a 
preater and better trained mercenary force than 
had ever been seen since the Cyreians in their up- 
ward march*; the Phokians also in the Sacred War, 
having command over the Delphian treasures, sur- 
rounded themselves with a formidable array of 
mercenary soldiers. There arose (as in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in modern Europe) 
Condottieri like Charidemus and others—generals 
having mercenary bands under their command, 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or potentate 
who would employ and paythem. Of these armed 
rovers—poor, brave, desperate, and held by no civic 
ties—Isokrates makes repeated complaint, as one of 
the most serious misfortunes of Greece*. Such wan- 


1 See the mention of the mercenary Greeks in the service of the 
satrapess Mania in Holis—of the satraps Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, and of the Spartan Agesilaus—of Iphikrates and others, Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 1, 13; iii. 3, 15; iv. 2,5; iv. 3, 15; iv. 4,14; iv. 8, 35; 
vii. 5, 10. 

Compare Harpokration—exdv €v KopivOo—and Demosthenes, 
Philipp. i. p. 46. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 5. 

* Isokrates pours forth this complaint in many places: in the fourth 
or Panegyrical Oration (B.c. 380); in the eighth or Oratio de Pace 
(356 B.c.); in the fifth or Oratio ad Philippum (346 B.c.). The latest 
of these discourses is delivered in the strongest language. See Orat. 
Panegyr. 8. 195. rovs & émi féms pera wadav nal yvvaxav daca, 
modAous b¢ 8: evdecay trav caf npepay emcxoupey (%. e. to become an 
€mexovpos, or paid soldier in fureign service) dvayxa{opevous Unep Trav 
€xOpav rois pidoss payopevous droOvncxew. See also Orat. De Pace (viii.) 
s. 53, 56, 58; Orat. ad Philipp. (v.) s. 112. odrw yap €xee ra rips “EA- 
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derers, indeed, usually formed the natural emigrants 
in new colonial enterprises. But itso happened that 
few Hellenic colonies were formed during the inter- 
val between 400-350 B.c.; in fact, the space open 
to Hellenic colonization was becoming more cir- 
cumscribed by the peace of Antalkidas—by the de- 
spotism of Dionysius—and by the increase of Luca- 
nians, Bruttians, and the inland powers generally. 
Isokrates, while extolling the great service formerly 
rendered to the Hellenic world by Athens, in setting 
on foot the Jonic emigration, and thus providing 
new homes for so many unsettled Greeks— insists 
on the absolute necessity of similar means of 
emigration in his own day. He urges on Philip to 
put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of 
Asia Minor, and thus to acquire territory which 
might furnish settlement to the multitudes of home- 
less, roving, exiles, who lived by the sword, and 
disturbed the peace of Greece’. 

This decline of the citizen militia, and growing 
aversion to personal service, or military exercises— 
together with the contemporaneous increase of the 


Addos, Gore paov etvat avotncat orpardmedov peifov cai Kpeirrov éx 
Tov mAavopevov f Tov modtrevopevov, &C....... also s. 142, 149; Orat. 
de Permutat. (xv.) s. 122. €y rois orparomédots rots r\avwpevots Kara- 
rerptupevos, &c. A melancholy picture of the like evils is also pre- 
sented in the ninth Epistle of Isokrates, to Archidamus, s. 9, 12. Com- 
pare Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 665. s. 162. 

For an example of a disappointed lover who seeks distraction by 
taking foreign military service, see Theokritus, xiv. 58. 

1 Isokrates ad Philipp. (v.) 8. 142-144. mpds 8¢ rovrots erica: méAes 
émi rout@ Tp rémq, Kal Karotkioas Tous viv pév mAGV@pEvoUs dy Evderav 
ray xa’ npepay Kal Avpawopevous ois dy evrvxwowv. Obs ei yi) ravco- 
pev dOporCopevous, Biov avtois ixavdy ropicayres, Anaovow Hyas ToTovTOL 
yevdpevos Td TANOos, bore pndév Hrrov avrovs eivat HoSepous rois 
“EAAnow # rots BapBapos, &c. 
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professional soldiery unmoved by civic obligations 
—is one of the capital facts of the Demosthenic age. 
Though not peculiar to Athens, it strikes us more 
forcibly at Athens, where the spirit of self-imposed 
individual effort had once been so high wrought— 
but where also the charm and stimulus! of peaceful 
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existence was most diversified, and the activity of Macedonian 


industrial pursuit most continuous. It was a fatal 
severance of the active force of society from politi- 
cal freedom and intelligence; breaking up that many- 
sided combination, of cultivated thought with vi- 
gorous deed, which formed the Hellenic ideal—and 
throwing the defence of Greece upon armed men 
looking up only to their general or their paymaster. 
But what made it irreparably fatal, was that just at 
this moment the Grecian world was thrown upon 
its defence against Macedonia led by a young 
prince of indefatigable enterprise ; who had im- 
bibed, and was capable even of improving, the best 
ideas of military organization*® started by Epami- 
nondas and Iphikrates. Philip (as described by his 
enemy Demosthenes) possessed all that forward and 

1 Thucyd. ti. 41] (the funeral harangue of Perikles)—£vveAav re 


Adyw Thy Te ALY magay Tis “ENAddos mraidevow elvat, eal naP exacvrov 
Soxeiv dy pot rév atrov dy8pa map’ jnyaov ért mretor’ Ay ef8n nai pera 
xapirwv padtor’ dy evrparédws 1d copa abrapkes rapéxer Oat. 

2 The remarkable organization of the Macedonian army, with its 
systematic combination of different arms and sorts of troops—was the 
work of Philip. Alexander found it ready made to his hands, in the 
very first months of his reign. It must doubtless have been gradually 
formed; year after year improved by Philip ; and we should be glad to 
be enabled to trace the steps of his progress. But unfortunately we are 
left without any information about the military measures of Philip, 
beyond bare facts and results. Accordingly I am compelled to post- 
pone what is to be said about the Macedonian military organization 
until the reign of Alexander, about whose operations we have valuable 
details. 
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unconquerable love of action which the Athenians 
had manifested in 431 B.c., as we know from 
enemies as well as from friends; while the Mace- 
donian population also retained, amidst rudeness and 
poverty, that military aptitude and readiness which 
had dwindled away within the walls of the Grecian 
cities. 

Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, 
they were an excellent raw material for soldiers, in 
the hands of an organising genius like Philip. They 
were still (as their predecessors had been in the 
time of the first Perdikkas', when the king’s wife 
baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), 
mountain shepherds ill-clothed and ill-housed— 
eating and drinking from wooden platters and cups 
—destitute to a great degree, not merely of cities, 
but of fixed residences*. The men of substance 
were armed with breastplates and made good ca- 
valry ; but the infantry were a rabble destitute of 


order®, armed with wicker shields and rusty swords, 


1 Herodot. viii. 137. 

? This poor condition of the Macedonian population at the accession 
of Philip, is set forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years after- 
wards by Alexander the Great (in 323 B.c., a few months before his 
death) to his soldiers, satiated with conquest and plunder, but discon- 
tented with his increasing insolence and Orientalism. 

Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 9. @iAurmos yap mwapadkaBov tyas mAavyras 
Kat amdpous, €v SipOepats tovs modXols vepovras ava ra dpn mpdfara 
Kata OAtya, Kai wept TovTwy Kaxas paxopevous "IAAupiows xal TpiBaddois 
kat Tois dudpos Opgéi, xAapvdas pew ipiv avril rav bipOepav pope 
€8uxe, xaripyaye 3¢ ex ray dpay és ra rédia, &c. 

Other points are added in the version given by Quintus Curtius of 
the same speech (x. 10}—‘“ En tandem ! lllyriorum paulo ante et Per- 
sarum tributariis, Asia et tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub 
Philippo seminudis, amicula ex purpura sordent : aurum et argentum 
oculi ferre uon possunt; lignea enim vasa desiderant, et ex cratibus 
scuta ct rubiginem gladiorum.” 

> Thucydides (u. 100) recognises the goodness of the Macedonian 
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and contending at disadvantage, though constantly 
kept on the alert, to repel the inroads of their 
Illyrian or Thracian neighbours. Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an 
enemy was marked by a degrading badge'. These 
were the men whom Philip on becoming king found 
under his rule; not good soldiers, but excellent 
recruits to be formed into soldiers. Poverty, en- 
durance, and bodies inured to toil, were the natural 
attributes, well appreciated by ancient politicians, 
of a military population destined to make conquests. 
Such had been the native Persians, at their first 
outburst under Cyrus the Great; such were even 
the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the 
Spartan King Demaratus reckoned poverty both as 
an inmate of Greece, and as a guarantee of Gre- 
cian courage’. 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to 
whom camp-life presented chances of plunder with- 
out any sacrifice, that the industrious and refined 
Athenian citizen had to go forth and fight, renoun- 
cing his trade, family, and festivals; a task the 
more severe, as the perpetual aggressions and sy- 
stematised warfare of his new enemies could only 
be countervailed by an equal continuity of effort on 
cavalry : so also Xenophon, in the Spartan expedition against Olynthus 
(Hellen. v. 2, 40). 

That the infantry were of little military efficiency, we see from the 
judgement of Brasidas—Thucyd. iv. 126: compare also 1. 100. 

See O. Miiller’s short tract on the Macedonians, annexed to his 
History of the Dorians, s. 33. 

1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. 

2 Herodot. vii. 102. ry ‘EAAads wevin pév aiel core cuvrpodds errs, 


&e. 
About the Persians, Herodot. i. 71; Arrian, v. 4, 13. 
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his part. For such personal devotion, combined 
with the anxieties of preventive vigilance, the Athe- 
nians of the Periklean age would have been pre- 
pared, but those of the Demosthenic age were not ; 
though their whole freedom and security were in 
the end found to be at stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military 
change in Greece since the Peloponnesian war— 
the decline of the citizen force and the increase of 
mercenaries—the reader would scarcely understand 
either the proceedings of Athens in reference to 
Philip, or the career of Demosthenes on which we 
are now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous labour acquired for himself 
these high powers both of speech and of composition, 
Demosthenes stood forward in 354 B.c. to devote 
them to the service of the public. His first address 
to the assembly is not less interesting, objectively, 
as a memorial of the actual Hellenic political world 
in that year—than subjectively, as an evidence of 
his own manner of appreciating its exigences’. 
At that moment, the predominant apprehension at 
Athens arose from reports respecting the Great 
King, who was said to be contemplating measures 
of hostility against Greece, and against Athens in 


1 The oration De Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
in the archonsbip of Diotimus, 354-353 B.c. (Dionys. Hal. ad Am- 
meeum. p. 724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition 
sent by the Thebans under Pammenés to assist the revolted Artabazus 
against the Great King; which expedition is placed by Diodorus (xvi. 
34) in the ensuing year 353-352 B.c. Whoever will examine the way 
in which Demosthenes argues, in the Oration De Symmoriis (p. 187. 
s. 40-42), as to the relations of the Thebans with Persia—will see that 
he cannot have known anything about assistance given by the Thebans 
to Artabazus against Persia. 
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particular, in consequence of the aid recently lent 
by the Athenian general Chares to the revolted 
Persian satrap Artabazus. By this apprehension— 
which had already, in part, determined the Athe- 
nians (a year before) to make peace with their re- 
volted insular allies, and close the Social War— 
the public mind still continued agitated. A Persian 
armament of 300 sail, with a large force of Grecian 
mercenaries—and an invasion of Greece—was talked 
of as probable’. It appears that Mausdlus, prince 
or satrap of Karia, who had been the principal agent 
in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted hos- 
tilities against the islands even after the peace, an- 
nouncing that he acted in execution of the king’s 
designs ; so that the Athenians sent envoys to re- 
monstrate with him*. The Persians seem also to 
have been collecting inland forces, which were em- 
ployed some years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, 
but of which the destination was not at this moment 
declared. Hence the alarm now prevalent at Athens. 
It is material to note—as a mark in the tide of 
events—that few persons as yet entertained appre- 
hensions about Philip of Macedon, though that 
prince was augmenting steadily his military force 
as well as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards 
asserted that during this alarm of Persian invasion, 
he was himself one of the parties invited to assist 
in the defence of Greece’. 

Though the Macedonian power had not yet be- 
come obviously formidable, we trace in the present 


1 Diodor. xvi. 21. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Timokratem, 8. 15: see also the second Argu- 
ment prefixed to that Oration. 

3 See Epistola Philipp. ap. Demosthen. p. 160. s. 6. 
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speech of Demosthenes that same Pan-hellenic pa- 
triotism which afterwards rendered him so strenu- 
ous in blowing the trumpet against Philip. The 
obligation incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon 
Athens especially, on account of her traditions and 
her station, to uphold Hellenic liberty against the 
foreigner at all cost, is insisted on with an em- 
phasis and dignity worthy of Perikles'. But while 
Demosthenes thus impresses upon his countrymen 
noble and Pan-hellenic purposes, he does not rest 
content with eloquent declamation, or negative 
criticism on the past. His recommendations as to 
means are positive and explicit; implying an at- 
tentive survey and a sagacious appreciation of the 
surrounding circumstances. While keeping before 
his countrymen a favourable view of their position, 
he never promises them success except on condition 
of earnest and persevering individual efforts, with 
arms and with money; and he exhausts all his in- 
vention in the unpopular task of shaming them, 
by direct reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, 
out of that aversion to personal military service 
which, for the misfortune of Athens, had become a 
confirmed habit. Such positive and practical cha- 
racter as to means, always contemplating the full 
exigences of a given situation—combined with the 
constant presentation of Athens as the pledged 
champion of Grecian freedom, and with appeals 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 179. 8. 7. Ovdé yap ovd’ an’ fons 
dpe rots r’ Gots “EdAnae cal byiv epi ray mpds rdv BaowWéa rhv BovAny 
ovcav—dAn’ éxeivon pev rroddois evdexe Gai pos Bonet Tay ida rs cuppepdy- 
rov Scorcoupevars ray GAAwy ‘EAAnvoy dpeAnjoat, tyiv 8 avd? ddcxov- 


pévots mapa tov adixouvrwy addy €ort AaBeiy ravtny rH Bixny, €acai 
rivas aurav Und tp BapBap@ yevérOas. 
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to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to rest 
upon, but as an example to imitate—constitute the 
imperishable charm of these harangues of Demo- 
sthenes, not less memorable than their excellence 
as rhetorical compositions. In the latter merit, in- 
deed, his rival Aéschines is less inferior to him than 
in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenes is the 
spirit of practical wisdom more predominant than 
in this his earliest known discourse to the public 
assembl y—on the Symmories—delivered by a young 
man of twenty-seven years of age, who could have 
had little other teaching except from the decried 
classes of sophists, rhetors, and actors. While pro- 
claiming the king of Persia as the common and 
dangerous enemy of the Grecian name, he contends 
that no evidence of impending Persian attack had 
yet transpired, sufficiently obvious and glaring to 
warrant Athens in sending round' to invoke a gene- 
ral league of Greeks, as previous speakers had sug- 
gested. He deprecates on the one hand any step 
calculated to provoke the Persian king or bring on 
a war—and on the other hand, any premature ap- 
peal to the Greeks for combination, before they 
themselves were impressed with a feeling of com- 
mon danger. Nothing but such common terror 
could bring about union among the different Hellenic 
cities; nothing else could silence those standing 
jealousies and antipathies, which rendered intestine 
war so frequent, and would probably enable the 
Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his 
own allies against the rest. 


’ Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 181. 8. 14. 
VOL. XI. 2D 
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‘Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the 
Great King, nor on the other hand be ourselves 
the first to begin the war and wrong him—as well 
on our own account as from the bad feeling and 
mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. 
If indeed we, with the full and unanimous force of 
Greece, could attack him unassisted, I should have 
held that even wrong, done towards him, was no 
wrong at all. But since this is impossible, I con- 
tend that we must take care not to give the king a 
pretence for enforcing claims of right on behalf of 
the other Greeks. While we remain quiet, he can- 
not do any such thing without being mistrusted ; 
but if we have been the first to begin war, he will 
naturally seem to mean sincere friendship to the 
others, on account of their aversion to us. Do 
not, therefore, expose to light the sad distempers 
of the Hellenic world, by calling together its mem- 
bers when you will not persuade them, and by going 
to war when you will have no adequate force ; but 
keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and making 
full preparation'.”’ 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which 
constitutes the special purpose of Demosthenes in 


1 Demosthen. De Symmor. p. 188. 8. 42-46, ...... “Qor’ obre pofei- 
obai dou Seiv répa rov perpiov, off traxGjvas mporépous éxpéper 
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his harangue. He produces an elaborate plan, ma- 
tured by careful reflection!, for improving and ex- 
tending the classification by Symmories ; proposing 
a More convenient and systematic distribution of 
the leading citizens as well as of the total financial 
and nautical means—such as to ensure both the 
ready equipment of armed force whenever required, 
and a fair apportionment both of effort and of ex- 
pense among the citizens. Into the details of this 
plan of economical reform, which are explained with 
the precision of an administrator and not with the 
vagueness of a rhetor, 1 do not here enter ; espe- 
cially as we do not know that it was actually adopted. 
But the spirit in which it was proposed deserves all 
attention, as proclaiming, even at this early day, 
the home-truth which the orator reiterates in so 
many subsequent harangues. ‘‘ In the preparation 
which I propose to you, Athenians (he says), the 
first and most important point is, that your minds 
Shall be so set, as that each man individually will 
be willing and forward in doing his duty. For you 
see plainly, that of all those matters on which you 
have determined collectively, and on which each 
man individually has looked upon the duty of exe- 
cution as devolving upon himself—not one has ever 
slipped through your hands; while, on the con- 


BovAccOa. My ovv efedéyénre os xaxos exer ra ‘EAAnvixa, 
Guyxadouvres Gr ov meioere, cat moAepouvres Gr ob Bu- 
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TeEvos. 
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trary, whenever, after determination has been taken, 
you have stood looking at one another, no man 
intending to do anything himself, but every one 
throwing the burthen of action upon his neighbour 
—nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, there- 
fore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the 
proper pitch, I recommend',”’ &c. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, 
running with unabated force through the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, and striving to revive that con- 
junction—of which Perikles had boasted as an esta- 
blished fact in the Athenian character*—energetic 
individual action following upon full public debate 
and collective resolution. How often here, and 
elsewhere, does the orator denounce the uselessness 
of votes in the public assembly, even after such 
votes had been passed—if the citizens individually 
hung back, and shrunk from the fatigue or the pecu- 
niary burthen indispensable for execution! Demus 
in the Pnyx (to use, in an altered sense, an Ari- 
stophanic comparison”) still remained Pan-hellenic 
and patriotic, when Demus at home had come to 
think that the city would march safely by itself 
without any sacrifice on his part, and that he was 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 182. 8.18. “Eors roivuy mporoy 
péev ris mapaoxeuys, & dvdpes *AOnvaicr, cal péyiorov, ovrw dsaxcioOat 
ras yrdpas tpas, ws exacrov éxovra mpobvpos 6,re dv 8€y somoorra. 
‘Opare yap, & dv8pes 'AOnvain, Sri, doa péev tamoF dmrayres 
ipeis nBovrAnOnre, at perd radra rd mpdrrecy avros Exacros 
daur® mpoonkesy pyncaro, ovdéy maowoF ipas éEépuyer’ soa 
& nBovdnOnre pév, pera ravra 8 dweBrepare mpds ddAndrovs 
@s avrds péev Exacros ov roincay, roy 8€ rANoLoy mpakorta, 
ovdéy ramol ipiv éyévero. “Exdvrav 3 tpav otro cai mapwfuppe- 
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at liberty to become absorbed in his property, fa- 
mily, religion, and recreations. And so Athens 
might really have proceeded, in her enjoyment of 
liberty, wealth, refinement, and individual security 
—could the Grecian world have been guaranteed 
against the formidable Macedonian enemy from 
without. 

It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm re- 
specting Persia had worn off, that the Athenians 
were called on to discuss the conflicting applica- 
tions of Sparta and of Megalopolis. The success 
of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent 
Thebes, especially while her troops, under Pam- 
menes, were absent in Asia, from interfering in 
Peloponnesus for the protection of Megalopolis. 
There were even at Athens politicians who confi- 
dently predicted the approaching humiliation of 
Thebes', together with the emancipation and re- 
constitution of those Boeotian towns which she now 
held in dependence—Orchomenus, Thespiz, and 
Platza; predictions cordially welcomed by the Miso- 
Theban sentiment at Athens. To the Spartans, the 
moment appeared favourable for breaking up Me- 
galopolis and recovering Messéné ; in which scheme 
they hoped to interest not only Athens, but also 
Elis, Phlius, and some other Peloponnesian states. 
To Athens they offered aid for the recovery of 


’ Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolitanis, p. 203. s. 5. p. 210. s. 36. 
“Eors roivuy &y runt trowvtT@ Kaip@ ta mpaypara vor, et re Bet rois 
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Orépus, now and for about twelve years past in the 
hands of the Thebans ; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Tri- 
phylia and the Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and 
Argeians', This political combination was warmly 
espoused by a considerable party at Athens ; being 
recommended not less by aversion to Thebes than 
by the anxious desire for repossessing the border 
town of Ordpus. But it was combated by others, 
and by Demosthenes among the number, who could 
not be tempted by any bait to acquiesce in the re- 
constitution of Lacedzemonian power as it had stood 
before the battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian as- 
sembly, the discussion was animated and even angry; 
the envoys from Megalopolis, as well as those from 
Sparta on the other side, finding strenuous par- 
tisans’. 

Demosthenes strikes a course professedly middle 
between the two, yet really in favour of defending 
Megalopolis against Spartan reconquest. We re- 
mark in this oration (as in the oration De Sym- 
moriis, a year before) that there is no allusion to 
Philip ; a point to be noticed as evidence of the 
gradual changes in the Demosthenic point of view. 
All the arguments urged turn upon Hellenic and 
Athenian interests, without reference to the likeli- 
hood of hostilities from without. In fact, Demo- 
sthenes lays down, as a position not to be disputed 
by any one, that for the interest of Athens, both 
Sparta and Thebes ought to be weak; neither of 


' Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 206. s. 18: compare Xenoph. 
Hellen. vn. 2, 1-5. 
3 Demosthenes pro Megalopolit. p. 202. s. 1. 
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them in condition to disturb her security’ ;—a po- 
sition, unfortunately, but too well recognised among 
all the leading Grecian states in their reciprocal 
dealings with each other, rendering the Pan-hellenic 
ageregate comparatively defenceless against Philip 
or any skilful aggressor from without. While, how- 
ever, affirming a general maxim, in itself question- 
able and perilous, Demosthenes deduces from it 
nothing but judicious consequences. In regard to 
Sparta, he insists only on keeping her in statu quo, 
and maintaining inviolate against her the inde- 
pendence of Megalopolis and Messéné. He will 
not be prevailed upon to surrender to her these two 
cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance 
to Athens in recovering Orépus, and in reviving 
the autonomy of the Boeotian cities. At that mo- 
ment the prevalent disposition among the Athenian 
public was antipathy against Thebes, combined with 
a certain sympathy in favour of Sparta, whom they 
had aided at the battle of Mantineia against the 
Megalopolitans*. Though himself sharing this sen- 
timent®, Demosthenes will not suffer his countrymen 
to be misled by it. He recommends that Athens 
shall herself take up the Theban policy in regard 
to Megalopolis and Messéné, so as to protect these 
two cities against Sparta; the rather, as by such a 
proceeding the Thebans will be excluded from Pe- 
loponnesus, and their general influence narrowed. 
He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta,should 

1 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 5,6. Compare a similar sen- 
timent, Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 654. s. 120. 

2 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 7, 9. p. 207. s. 22. 


? See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 489. s. 172 (delivered 355 B.c) ; 
and Olynthiac i. p. 16. s. 27. 
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succeed in reconquering Megalopolis and Messéné, 
Athens must again become the ally of the Thebans 
to restrain her farther aggrandisement’. 

As far as we make out from imperfect informa- 
tion, it seems that the views of Demosthenes did 
not prevail, and that the Athenians declined to 
undertake the protection of Megalopolis against 
Sparta; since we presently find the Thebans con- 
tinuing to afford that protection, as they had done 
before. The aggressive schemes of Sparta appear 
to have been broached at the moment when the 
Phokians under Onomarchus were so decidedly su- 
perior to Thebes as to place that city in some em- 
barrassment. But the superiority of the Phokians 
was soon lessened by their collision with a more 
formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. 

That prince had been already partially interfering 
in Thessalian affairs*, at the instigation of Eudikus 
and Simus, chiefs of the Aleuade of Larissa, against 
Lykophron the despot of Phere. But his recent 
acquisition of Methdéné left him more at liberty to 
extend his conquests southward, and to bring a 
larger force to bear on the dissensions of Thessaly. 
In that country, the great cities were®, as usual, 
contending for supremacy, and holding in sub- 
jection the smaller by means of garrisons; while 
Lykophron of Phere was exerting himself to regain 
that ascendency over the whole, which had once 
been possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip 


' Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 207. s. 24. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 14; Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 241. s. 60. Harpo- 
kration v. Zipos. 

3 [sokrates, Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 143, L44. 
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now marched into the country and attacked him so 
vigorously as to constrain him to invoke aid from 
the Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time victo- 
rious over the Thebans and master as far as Ther- 
mopyle, was interested in checking the farther 
progress of Philip southward and extending his own 
ascendency. He sent into Thessaly a force of 7000 
men, under his brother Phayllus, to sustain Lyko- 
phron. But Phayllus failed altogether ; being de- 
feated and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that 
Lykophron of Phere was in greater danger than 
ever. Upon this, Onomarchus went himeelf thither 
with the full force of Phokians and foreign merce- 
naries, An obstinate, and seemingly a protracted 
contest now took place, in the course of which he 
was at first decidedly victorious. He defeated 
Philip in two battles, with such severe loss that the 
Macedonian army was withdrawn from Thessaly, 
while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained 
masters of the country!. 

This great success of the Phokian arms was fol- 
lowed up by farther victory in Boeotia. Onomar- 
chus renewed his invasion of that territory, defeated 
the Thebans in battle, and made himself master of 
Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which he 
held before*. It would seem that the Thebans were 
at this time deprived of much of their force, which 
was serving in Asia under Artabazus, and which, 
perhaps from these very reverses, they presently 
recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, were 
at the height of their power. At this juncture 

? Diodor. xvi. 35. 2 Diodor. xvi. 35. 
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falls, probably, the aggressive combination of the 
Spartans against Megalopolis, and the debate, before 
noticed, in the Athenian assembly. 

Prilip was for some time in embarrassment from 
his defeats in Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged 
and even mutinous, would hardly consent to remain 
under his standard. By great pains, and animated 
exhortation, he at last succeeded in reanimating 
them. After a certain interval for restoration and 
reinforcement, he advanced with a fresh army into 
Thessaly, and resumed his operations against Ly- 
kophron ; who was obliged again to solicit aid from 
Onomarchus, and to promise that all Thessaly 
should henceforward be held under his dependence. 
Onomarchus accordingly joined him in Thessaly 
with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 foot 
and 500 cavalry. But he found on this occasion, 
within the country, more obstinate resistance than 
before ; for the cruel dynasty of Phere had pro- 
bably abused their previous victory by aggravated 
violence and rapacity, so as to throw into the arms 
of their enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philip’s 
coming into Thessaly with a new army, the Thes- 
salians embraced his cause so warmly, that he soon 
found himself at the head of an army of 20,000 foot 
and 3000 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
somewhere near the southern coast of Thessaly ; 
not diffident of success, as well from his recent vic- 
tories, as from the neighbourhood of an Athenian 
fleet under Chares, cooperating with him. Here a 
battle was joined, and obstinately contested between 
the two armies, nearly equal in numbers of in- 


>» 
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fantry. Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers 
by decorating them with laurel wreaths', as cru- 
saders in the service of the god against the despoilers 
of the Delphian temple; while the Thessalians also, 
forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting 
with earnest valour, gave decisive advantage to his 
cause. The defeat of the forces of Onomarchus 
and Lykophron was complete. Six thousand of 
them are said to have been slain, and three thousand 
to have been taken prisoners ; the remainder escaped 
_ either by flight, or by throwing away their arms, 
and swimming off tothe Athenian ships. Onomar- 
chus himself perished. According to one account, 
he was slain by his own mercenaries, provoked by 
his cowardice: according to another account, he 
was drowned—being carried into the sea by an 
unruly horse, and trying to escape to the ships. 
Philip caused his dead body to be crucified, and 
drowned all the prisoners as men guilty of sa- 
crilege’. 

This victory procured for Philip great renown as 
the avenger of the Delphian god—and became an 
important step in his career of aggrandisement. It 
not only terminated the power of the Phokians 
north of Thermopylz, but also finally crushed the 
powerful dynasty of Phere in Thessaly. Philip laid 


1 This fact is mentioned by Justin (vill. 2), and seems likely to be 
true, from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, treated the 
Phokian prisoners. But the farther statement of Justin is not likely 
to be true—that the Phokians, on beholding the insignia of the god, 
threw away their arms and fled without resistance. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 55; Pausan. x. 2,3; Philo Judeus apud Eusebium 
Prep. Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Chares with the Athe- 
nian fleet was sailing by, accidentally. But this seems highly impro- 
bable. It cannot but be supposed that he was destined to cooperate 
with the Phokians. 
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siege to that city, upon which Lykophron and Pei- 
tholaus, surrounded by an adverse population and 
unable to make any long defence, capitulated, and 
surrendered it to him; retiring with their merce- 
naries, 2000 in number, into Phokis'. Having 
obtained possession of Phere and proclaimed it a 
free city, Philip proceeded to besiege the neighbour- 
ing town of Pagasz, the most valuable maritime 
station in Thessaly. How long Pagase resisted, 
we do not know ; but long enough to send intima- 
tion to Athens, with entreaties for succour. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of 
Philip, were well-disposed to keep this important 
post out of his hands, which their naval power fully 
enabled them to do. But here again (as in the 
previousexamples of Pydna, Potidea, and Methdné), 
the aversion to personal service among the citizens 
individually—and the impediments as to apportion- 
ment of duty or cost, whenever actual outgoing was 
called for—produced the untoward result, that 
though an expedition was voted and despatched, it 
did not arrive in time*. .Pagasz surrendered and 


1 Diodor. xvi. 37. 

2 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50. 8. 40. Kairos, ri 8nrore vopilere 
sunave rovs GroordAous mdvras Upiv vorepifew Trav Katpav, rov els Me- 
Oa, rov eis Tlayacdas, rév eis Moridaar, &e. 

Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11.8.9. Kal wade Fuca Hvdva, Moridaa, 
MeOom, Uayacai—rodtopxovpeva amnyyéAAero, €f Tore rovray 
évl rp mpoTr@ mpobvpws Kai ds mpoojkey €8onOjcapev airoi, &c. 

The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 B.c., which proves that 
Philip’s capture of Pagasse cannot have been later than that year. 
Nor can it have been earlier than his capture of Pherse—as I have be- 
fore remarked in reference to the passage of Diodorus (xvi. 31), where 
it seems to be placed in 354-353 B.c.; if Iayas is to be taken for 
Hayacas. 

I apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
Phokians, wherein he was beaten and driven out by Onomarchus, may 
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came into the power of Philip ; who fortified and 
garrisoned it forhimself, thus becoming master of the 
Pagaszean gulf, the great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 
Philip was probably occupied for a certain time 
in making good his dominion over Thessaly. But 
as soon as sufficient precautions had been taken for 
this purpose, he sought to push his advantage over 
the Phokians by invading them in their own terri- 
tory. He marched to Thermopyle, still proclaim- 
ing as his aim the liberation of the Delphian temple 
and the punishment of its sacrilegious robbers ; 
while he at the same time conciliated the favour of 
the: Thessalians by promising to restore to them the 
Pylea, or half-yearly Amphiktyonic festival at Ther- 
mopyle, which the Phokians had discontinued’ 
The Phokians, though masters of this almost inex- 
pugnable pass, seemed to have been so much dis- 
heartened by their recent defeat, and the death of 
Onomarchus, that they felt unable to maintain it 
long. ‘The news of such a danger, transmitted to 
Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The im- 
portance of defending Thermopyle—and of prohi- 
biting the victorious king of Macedon from coming 
to cooperate with the Thebans on the southern side 
of it*, not merely against the Phokians, but probably 


be placed in the summer of 353 B.c. The second entrance into Thes- 
saly, with the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early 
spring of 352 B.c. The capture of Phere and Pagasse comes imme- 
diately afterwards; then the expedition of Philip to Thermopyle, where 
his progress was arrested by the Athenians, comes about Midsummer 
352 B.C. 

1 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 62. s. 23; Philippic u. p. 71. 8. 24; 
De Fals. Legat. p. 443. s. 365. 

2 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367. 8. 94. p. 446. 8. 375. Tis yap 


a a Deer. ? - 
ovx ol8ev ipav drs re Daoxéwv moreum Kal TH Kvpiovs eva vray 
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also against Attica—were so powerfully felt, that the 
usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in re- 
spect to military expedition were overcome. Chiefly 
from this cause—but partly also, we may suppose, 
from the vexatious disappointment recently incurred 
in the attempt to relieve Pagasze—an Athenian 
armament under Nausikles (not less than 5000 foot 
and 400 horse, according to Diodorus’) was fitted 
out with not less vigour and celerity than had been 
displayed against the Thebans in Eubcea, seven 
years before. Athenian citizens shook off their 
lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They reached 
Thermopyle in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack it 
at all. Often afterwards does Demosthenes?, in 
combating the general remissness of his country- 
men when military exigences arose, remind them 
of this unwonted act of energetic movement, 
crowned with complete effect. With little or no 
loss, the Athenians succeeded in guarding both 
themselves and their allies against a very menacing 
contingency, simply by the promptitude of their 
action. The cost of the armament altogether was 
more than 200 talents ; and from the stress which 
Demosthenes lays on that portion of the expense 
which was defrayed by the soldiers privately and 
individually’, we may gather that these soldiers (as 
in the Sicilian expedition under Nikias*) were in 
Poxéas, 7 Te ard OnBaioy ddeca inipxev npiv, Kai rd pnderor EdOew 
dy eis TeXordvqaov pnd els EXBocay Siremmov pndé OnBaiovs ; 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 

2 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44. s. 20; De Corona, p. 236. s. 40; 


De Fals. Leg. p. 444. s. 366. 
3 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 367. 8. 95. * Thucyd. vi. 31. 
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considerable proportion opulent citizens. Among 
a portion of the Grecian public, however, the 
Athenians incurred obloquy as accomplices in the 
Phokian sacrilege, and enemies of the Delphian 
god’. 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern 
Greece, and the Phokians enabled to reorganise 
themselves against Thebes, yet in Thessaly and 
without the straits of Thermopyle, Macedonian 
ascendency was henceforward an uncontested fact. 
Before we follow his subsequent proceedings, how- 
ever, it will be convenient to turn to events both in 
Phokis and in Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after 
the defeat of Onomarchus, they obtained reinforce- 
ment not only from Athens, but also from Sparta 
(1000 men), and from the Peloponnesian Achzans 
(2000 men*). Phayllus, the successor (by some 
called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again 
in a condition of defence. He had recourse a third 
time to that yet unexhausted store—the Delphian 
treasures and valuables. He despoiled the temple 

? Justin, vii. 2. His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us 
reject the expression of this opinion against Athens, as a real fact. 

2 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 443) affirms that no one else except 
Athens assisted or rescued the Phokians in this emergency. But Dio- 
dorus (xvi. 37) mentions succours from the other allies also; and there 
seems no ground for disbelieving him. The boast of Demosthenes, 
however, that Athens singlehanded saved the Phokians, is not incorrect 
as to the main fact, though overstated in the expression. For the 
Athenians, commanding a naval force, and on this rare occasion 
rapid in their movements, reached Thermopyle in time to arrest the 
progress of Philip, and before the Peloponnesian troops could arrive. 
The Athenian expedition to Thermopyle seems to have occurred 


about May 352 3.c.—as far as we can make out the chronology of 
the time. 7 


B.C. 352. 
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to a greater extent than Philomelus, and not less 
than Onomarchus; incurring aggravated odium 
from the fact, that he could not now supply himself 
without laying hands on offerings of conspicuous 
magnificence and antiquity, which his two prede- 
cessors had spared. It was thus that the splendid 
golden donatives of the Lydian king Krcesus were 
now melted down and turned into money; 117 
bricks or ingots of gold, most of them weighing two 
talents each ; 360 golden goblets, together with a 
female statue three cubits high, and a lion, of the 
same metal—said to have weighed in the aggregate 
thirty talents’. The abstraction of such ornaments, 
striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous 
visitors of the templé, was doubtless deeply felt 
among the Grecian public. And the indignation 
was ageravated by the fact that beautiful youths or 
women, favourites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, re- 
ceived some of the most precious gifts, and wore 
the most noted ornaments, which had decorated 
the temple—even the necklaces of Helen and 
Eriphylé. One woman, a flute-player named Bro- 
mias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup 
and a golden wreath (the former dedicated in the 
temple by the Phokeans, the latter by the Pepare- 
thians), but was also introduced by him, in his ca- 
pacity of superintendent of the Pythian festival, to 
contend for the prize in playing the sacred Hymn. 
As the competitors for such prize had always been 


1 Diodor. xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Krocsus may 
be read in Herodotus (i. 50, 51), who saw them at Delphi. As to the 
exact weight and number, there is some discrepancy between him and 
* Diodorus; moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from 

obscurity. e 
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men, the assembled crowd so loudly resented the 
novelty, that Bromias was obliged to withdraw’. 
Moreover profuse largesses, and flagrant malver- 
sation, became more notorious than ever*. The 
Phokiaa leaders displayed with ostentation their 
newly-acquired wealth, and either imported for the 
first time bought slaves, or at least greatly multi- 
plied the pre-existing number. . It had before been 
the practice in Phokis, we are told, for the wealthy 
men to be served by the poor youthful freemen of 
the country ; and complaints arose among the lat- 
ter class that their daily bread was thus taken 
away’. 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these 
proceedings not only throughout Greece, but even 
in Phokis itself—Phayllus carried his point of levy- 


1 Theopomp. Fragm. 182, 183; Phylarchus, Frag. 60, ed. Didot ; 
Anaximenes and Ephorus ap. Athenzum, vi. p. 231, 232. The Py- 
thian games here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August 
or September 350 B.c. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived 
over that period. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. The story annexed about Iphikrates and the 
ships of Dionysius of Syracuse—a story which, at all events, comes 
quite out of its chronological place—appears to me not worthy of credit, 
in the manner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Diony- 
sius, which Iphikrates captured on the coast of Korkyra, was coming 
to the aid and at the request of the Lacedemonians, then at war with 
Athens (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for 
an Athenian general, together with all on board. If, amidst the cargo, 
there happened to be presents intended for Olympia and Delphi, these, 
as being on board of ships of war, would follow the fate of the other 
persons and things along with them. They would not be considered as 
the property of the god until they had been actually dedicated in his 
temple. Nor would the person sending them be entitled to invoke the 
privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he divested it of all hostile ac- 
companiment. The letter of complaint to the Athenians, which Dio- 


B.c. 352— 
35]. 


dorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems to me neither ~ 


genuine nor even plausible. 
5 Timecus, Fragm. 67, ed. Didot ; ap. Atheneum, vi. p. 264-272. 
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ing a fresh army of mercenaries, and of purchasing 
new alliances among the smaller cities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution ; 
though the cost of the Athenian expedition to Ther- 
mopyle, which rescued the Phokians from destruc- 
tion, seems clearly to have been paid by the Athe- 
nians themselves’. Phayllus carried on war for 
some time against both the Bceotians and Lokrians. 
He is represented by Diodorus to have lost several 
battles. But it is certain that the general result 
was not unfavourable to him; that he kept posses- 
sion of Orchomenus in Beeotia; and that his power 
remained without substantial diminution®. 

The stress of war seems, for the time, to have 
been transferred to Peloponnesus, whither a por- 
tion both of the Phokian and Theban troops went 
to cooperate. The Lacedemonians had at length 
opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of 
which I have already spoken as having been de- 
bated before the Athenian public assembly. Their 
plan seems to have been formed some months 
before, when Onomarchus was at the maximum of 
his power, and when Thebes was supposed to be in 
danger; but it was not executed until after his de- 
feat and death, when the Phokians, depressed for 
the time, were rescued only by the prompt inter- 
ference of Athens—and when the Thebans had 
their hands comparatively free. Moreover, the 
Theban division which had been sent into Asia 
under Pammenes a year or two before, to assist 
Artabazus, may now be presumed to have returned ; 


1 Diodor. xvi. 57: compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 367. 
? Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. | 
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especially as we know that no very long time after- 
wards, Artabazus appears as completely defeated 
by the Persian troops—expelled from Asia—and 
constrained to take refuge, together with his bro- 
ther-in-law Memnon, under the protection of Philip’. 
The Megalopolitans had sent envoys to entreat aid 
from Athens, under the apprehension that Thebes 
would not be in a condition to assistthem. It may 
be doubted whether Athens would have granted 
their prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenes ; 
but the Thebans had now again become strong 
enough to uphold with their own force their natural 
allies in Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly, when the Lacedemonian army under 2x. 352- 
king Archidamus invaded the Megalopolitan terri- ie 


Hostilities 


ith inde- 
tory, a competent force was soon brought together with inde- 


to oppose them; furnished partly by the Argeians— —peace 
who had been engaged during the preceding year “ntonemy 
in a border warfare with Sparta, and had experi- 5, sala ere 
enced a partial defeat at Ornee*—partly by the Si- recognised. 
kyonians and Messenians, who came in full muster. 

Besides this, the forces on both sides from Beoeotia 

and Phokis were transferred to Peloponnesus. The 
Thebans sent 4000 foot, and 500 horse, under Ke- 
phision, to the aid of Megalopolis ; while the Spar- 

tans not only recalled their own troops from Phokis, 

but also procured 3000 of the mercenaries in the 

service of Phayllus, and 150 Thessalian horse from 
Lykophron, the expelled despot of Phere. Archi- 

damus received his reinforcements, and got together 

his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. He 
advanced first into Arcadia, where he posted himself 

1 Diodor. xvi. 52. 4 Diodor. xvi. 34. 
2E2 
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near Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from 
Megalopolis ; he next invaded the territory of Ar- 
gos, attacked Ornez, and defeated the Argeians in 
a partial action. Presently the Thebans arrived, 
and effected a junction with their Argeian and Ar- 
cadian allies. The united force was greatly supe- 
rior in number to the Lacedemonians; but such 
superiority was counterbalanced by the bad disci- 
pline of the Thebans, who had sadly declined on 
this point during the interval of ten years since the 
death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, partially 
advantageous to the Lacedemonians; while the 
Argeians and Arcadians chose to go home to their 
neighbouring cities. The Lacedzemonians also, 
having ravaged a portion of Arcadia, and stormed the 
Arcadian town of Helissus, presently recrossed their 
own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left 
however a division in Arcadia under Anaxander, 
who, engaging with the Thebans near Telphusa, 
was worsted with great loss and made prisoner. In 
two other battles, also, the Thebans were successively 
victorious ; in a third, they were vanquished by the 
Lacedemonians. With such balanced and unde- 
cided success was the war carred on, until at length 
the Lacedemonians proposed and concluded peace 
with Megalopolis. Either formally, or by implica- 
tion, they were forced to recognise the autonomy 
of that city ; thus abandoning, for the time at least, 
their aggressive purposes, which Demosthenes had 
combated and sought to frustrate before the Athe- 
nian assembly. The Thebans on their side re- 
turned home, having accomplished their object of 
protecting Megalopolis and Messéné; and we may 
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presume that the Phokian allies of Sparta were sent 
home also’. 

The war between the Beeotians and Phokians had 
doubtless slackened during this episode in Pelopon- 
nesus ; but it still went on, in a series of partial 
actions, on the river Kephissus, at Koroneia, at 
Abe in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of Naryx. 
For the most part, the Phokians. are said to have 
been worsted ; and their commander Phayllus pre- 
sently died of a painful disease—the suitable pu- 
nishment (in the point of view of a Grecian histo- 
rian*) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his 
successor Phalekus, a young man, son of Ono- 
marchus, under the guardianship and advice of an 
experienced friend named Mnaseas. But Mnaseas 
was soon surprised at night, defeated, and slain, by 
the Thebans ; while Phalekus, left to his own re- 
sources, was defeated in two battles near Cheroneia, 
and was unable to hinder his enemies from ravaging 
a large part of the Phokian territory®. 

We know the successive incidents of this ten 
years’ Sacred War only from the meagre annals of 
Diodorus ; whose warm sympathy in favour of the 
religious side of the question seems to betray him 
into exaggeration of the victories of the Thebans, or 
at least into some omission of counterbalancing re- 
verses. For in spite of these successive victories, 
the Phokians were noway put down, but remained 
inpossession of the Boeotian town of Orchomenus ; 
moreover the Thebans became so tired out and im- 
poverished by the war, that they confined them- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 39. 2 Diodor. xvi. 38. 
® Diodor. xvi. 38, 39. 
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selves presently to desultory incursions and skir- 
mishes'. ‘Their losses fell wholly upon their own 
citizens and their own funds ; while the Phokians 
fought with foreign mercenaries and with the trea- 
sures of the temple*. The increasing poverty of 
the Thebans even induced them to send an embassy 
to the Persian king, entreating pecuniary aid; which 
drew from him a present of 300 talents. As he 
was at this time organising a fresh expedition on 
an immense scale, for the reconquest of Phenicia 
and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure— 
he required Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks 
required his money. Hence we shall see presently 
that the Thebans were able to send him an equi- 
valent. 

In the war just recounted on the Laconian and 
Arcadian frontier, the Athenians had taken no part. 
Their struggle with Philip had been becoming from 
month to month more serious and embarrassing. 
By occupying in time the defensible pass of Ther- 
mopyle, they had indeed prevented him both from 
crushing the Phokians and from meddling with the 
Southern states of Greece. But the final battle 
wherein he had defeated Onomarchus, had mate- 
rially increased both his power and his military 
reputation. The numbers on both sides were very 
great; the result was decisive, and ruinous to the 


' Diodor. xvi. 40. éri 8€ rovrav, OnBaior Kapvovres rm mpos Daxeis 
wodépor, Kal xpnudrwv dropovpevot, mpéaBers ékémepyvav mpos Tov ray 
Tlepody Baridéa...... Tots 8€ Bowwrois kat trois Paxevow dxpoBodiapol 
péev cal xapas xaradpopal auvéotncav, mpdgers d€ xara rovrov roy 
évavrév (351-350 B.c.—according to the chronology of Diodorus) od 
ouveredevOnaay. 


2 Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) s. 61. 
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vanquished ; moreover, we cannot doubt that the 
Macedonian phalanx, with the other military im- 
provements and manceuvres which Philip had been 
gradually organising since his accession, was now 
exhibited in formidable efficiency. ‘The king of 
Macedon had become the ascendent soldier and po- 
tentate hanging on the skirts of the Grecian world, 
exciting fears, or hopes, or both at once, in every 
city throughout its limits. In the first Philippic of 
Demosthenes, and in his oration against Aristo- 
krates (delivered between Midsummer 352 B.c. and 
Midsummer 351 B.c.), we discern evident marks of 
the terrors which Philip had come to inspire, within 
a year after his repulse from Thermopyle, to re- 
flecting Grecian politicians. ‘‘ It is impossible for 
Athens (says the orator') to provide any land-force 
competent to contend in the field against that of 
Philip.”’ 

The reputation of his generalship and his in 
defatigable activity was already everywhere felt ; 
as well as that of the officers and soldiers, partly 
native Macedonians, partly chosen Greeks, whom 
he had assembled round him*—especially the lo- 
chages or front rank men of the phalanx and the 
hypaspiste. Moreover, the excellent cavalry of 
Thessaly became embodied from henceforward as 
an element in the Macedonian army ; since Philip 
had acquired unbounded ascendency in that country, 
from his expulsion of the Pheraean despots and their 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 26 (352-351 B.c.). 

Compare Philippic iii. p. 124. 8. 63. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 23. s. 17 (delivered in 350 B.c.). 

soacss Oi 8¢ 39 wept atrév dvres vos nai weLerarpar Sdfay pev €xovow 
és clot Oavpacroi Kat ovyxexpoTnpévos Ta TOU Trodépov, &c. 
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auxiliaries the Phokians. The philo-Macedonian 
party in the Thessalian cities had constituted him 
federal chief (or in some sort Tagus) of the country, 
not only enrolling their cavalry in his armies, but 
also placing at his disposal the customs and market- 
dues, which formed a standing common fund for 
supporting the Thessalian collective administra- 
tion'. The financial means of Philip, for payment 
of his foreign troops, and prosecution of his military 
enterprises, were thus materially increased. 

But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had 
now become master of no inconsiderable naval power 
also. During the early years of the war, though he 
had taken not only Amphipolis but also all the 
Athenian possessions on the Macedonian coast, yet 
the exports from his territory had been interrupted 
by the naval force of Athens, so as to lessen seriously 
the produce of his export duties?. But he had now 
contrived to get together a sufficient number of 
armed ships and privateers, if not to ward off such 
damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon 
Athens. Her navy indeed was still incomparably 
superior, but the languor and remissness of her 
citizens refused to bring it out with efficiency ; while 
Philip had opened for himself a new avenue to mari- 
time power by his acquisition of Pherz and Paga- 
sz, and byestablishing his ascendency over the Mag- 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 133 (352-351 B.c.); also 
Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23 (349 B.c.). qrovoy 8 &ywye twwy 
ws ovSé rovs Nipevas Kai tas ayopas é€Tt S@ootey aita raprotabat* 
ra yap Kowa ta Getrradayv amd rovrwy Sea storey, ov Pidemnov 
AapBaver’ ef 8€ trovrwy arocrepyOncerat tay xpnudrav, els orevdv 
Kopidy Ta THS TpopTs Tots Eevors avr@ Kataoryoerat. 


2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. €57. 8. 131-133 (352-351 b.c.): 
compare Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) s. 5. 
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nétes and their territory, round the eastern border 
of the Pagaszean Gulf. That Gulf (now known by 
the name of. Volo) is still the great inlet and outlet 
for Thessalian trade ; the eastern coast of Thessaly, 
along the line of Mount Pelion, being craggy and 
harbourless'. The naval force belonging to Phere 
and its seaport Pagasz, was verv considerable, and 
had been so even from the times of the despots 
Jason and Alexander*®; at one moment painfully 
felt even by Athens. All these ships now passed 
into the service of Philip, together with the dues on 
export and import levied round the Pagaszan 
Gulf ; the command of which he farther secured by 
erecting suitable fortifications on the Magnesian 
shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagasze®. Such 


1 Xenoph. IIellen. v. 4, 56; Hermippus ap. Atheneum, i. p. 27. 
About the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias 
and Thebex Phthiotides, see Livy, xxxix. 20. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p. 1207; De Coroad Trierarchicé, 
p- 1230; Diodor. xv. 95; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. J, 11. 

3 Demosthencs, Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23. Kai yap Hayaods dzatreiv 
aurév elow éYynptopevor (the Thessalians re-demand the place from 
Philip), cat Mayynoiav xexwdvxacr retxife. In Olynth. ii. p. 21. 8. 11 
it stands—xai yap viv ciow enpiopevoe Tayacds dratreiv, xal rep 
Mayrnoias Adyous troeioGa. I take the latter expression to state the 
fact with more strict precision; the Thessalians passed a vote to remon- 
strate with Philip; it is not probable that they actually hindered him. 
And if he afterwards ‘‘ gave to them Magnesia,” as we are told ina 
later oration delivered 344 B.c. (Philippic i. p. 71. s. 24), he probably 
gave it with reserve of the fortified posts to himself; since we know 
that his ascendency over Thessaly was not only not relaxed, but be- 
came more violent and compressive. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, from 
this time forward, upon Magnesia and the recess of the Pagasxan 
Gulf, is shown in the foundation of the city of Demetrias in that im- 
portant position, by Demetrius Poliorketes, about sixty years afterwards, 
Demetrias, Chalkis, and Corinth came to be considered the most come 
manding positions in Greece. 

This fine bay, with the fertile territory lying on its shores under 
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additional naval means, combined with what he 
already possessed at Amphipolis and elsewhere, 
made him speedily annoying, if not formidable, to 
Athens, even at sea. His triremes showed them- 
selves everywhere, probably in small and rapidly 
moving squadrons. He levied large contributions 
on the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs 
of war greatly out of the capture of merchant 
vessels in the AXgean. His squadrons made incur- 
sions on the Athenian islands of Lemnos and Im- 
bros, carrying off several Athenian citizens as pri- 
soners. They even stretched southward as far as 
Gerzestus, the southern promontory of Kubcea, where 
they not only fell in with and captured a lucrative 
squadron of corn-ships, but also insulted the coast 
of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, 
towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes’. 


Mount Pelion, are well described by Colonel Leake, Travels in North- 
ern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 41. p. 3/3 seqq. I doubt whether either Ulpian 
(ad Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne 
out in supposing that there was any éown called Magnesia on the shores 
of the Gulf. None such is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax ; 
and I apprehend that the passages above cited from Demosthenes mean 
Magnesia the region mhabited by the Magnetes; as in Demosthenes 
cont. Nesxram, p. 1382. s. 141. 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 8. 25. det yap, Exovros éxeivou 
vaurixdyv, kal raxe@v tpinpay Hui, Grws aodadas y Suvapts mwA€én'— 
p- 49. 8. 38. Upa@rov per, tov peytoroy trav exeivou mépwy aapyoe- 
oGe’ €ati 8 otros ris; amd trav tpuerepwov tpiy modepet ovppdxor, 
dyov cai depo rovs md€ovras tHv Oddagoav. “Ezetra, ti mpods rovto ; 
Tov macxew airot xaxos fw yevnoerOe, ovx Gonep tov mapedOovra 
xpdvoyv cis Anpvov xai “IuBpov éuBSadrwv aixpad@rovs moXiras Yperepous 
gxer dyov, mpos r@ Tepator@ tra mAcia ovdAAaBov duvéyra ypnyar’ 
éEédefe, ra redevraia els Mapabava anéBn, nal ryv lepav amd ths 
x@pas oer’ Exwy rpinpn, &e. 

We can hardly be certain that the Sacred Trireme thus taken was 
either the Paralus or the Salaminia; there may have been other sacred 
triremes besides tlicse two. 
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Such was the mischief successfully inflicted by the 
flying squadrons of Philip, though Athens had pro- 
bably a considerable number of cruizers at sea, and 
certainly a far superior number of ships at home in 
Peirzeus. Her commerce and even her coasts, were 
disturbed and endangered ; her insular allies suffered 
yet more. Eubcea especially, the nearest and most 
important of all her allies, separated only by a nar- 
row strait from the Pagaszean Gulf and the southern 
coast of Phthiotis, was now within the immediate 
reach not only of Philip’s marauding vessels, but 
also of his political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip turned 
more and more to the disgrace and disadvantage of 
the Athenians. Though they had begun it in the 
hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appro- 
priating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the 
losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidza, Methoné, 
&c.; and they were now thrown upon the defensive, 
without security for their maritime allies, their 
commerce, or their coasts'. The intelligence of 
these various losses and insults endured at sea, in 
spite of indisputable maritime preponderance, called 
forth at Athens acrimonious complaints against the 
generals of the state, and exaggerated outbursts of 
enmity against Philip’. That prince, having spent a 
few months, after his repulse from Thermopyle, in 
Thessaly, and having so far established his ascend- 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 52. 8.49. dpav ryv pew apyny tov 
modepou yeyernperny tmep Tov Tiwwpnoacbar Dirurmoy, thy dé reAeuTHD 
ovcay 4dn tmép Tou py mwabew Kaxas Uno Piiinnov. (Between Mid- 
summer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.c.) 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. p. 656. 8. 130. "AAX’ 


6 padcora Soxay viv npiv €xOpos eivat Sidurmos obrogi, &c. (this ha- 
rangue also between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 35] B.c.). 
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ency over that country that he could leave the 
completion of the task to his officers, pushed with 
his characteristic activity into Thrace. He there 
took part in the disputes between various native 
princes, expelling some, confirming or installing 
others, and extending his own dominion at the cost 
of all'!. Among these princes were probably Kerso- 
bleptes and Amadokus; for Philip carried his ag- 
gressions to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Thracian Chersonese. 

In November 352 B.c., intelligence reached 
Athens, that he was in Thrace besieging Herzon 
Teichos; a place so near to the Chersonese?®, that 
the Athenian possessions and colonists in that 
peninsula were threatened with considerable danger. 
So great was the alarm and excitement caused by 
this news, that a vote was immediately passed in 
the public assembly to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes—to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons 
up to the age of 45 being made liable to serve on 
~' Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29. 8. 5 (delivered in the latter half of 
350 B.C.). 

sees OmmpyyerOn Didurmos ty év Opdxy, rpitoy i Téraproy €ros rovri, 
‘Hpaiov retxos moAtopkar, rére roivuy pny pev hy Macpaxrnpioy, &c. 

This Thracian expedition of Philip (alluded to also in Demosthenes, 
Olynth. i. p. 13. s. 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 B.c., 
on reasonably good grounds. 

That the town or fortress called “Hpatoy Tetyos was near to the Cher- 
sonese, cannot be doubted. The commentators identify it with “Hpaioy, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But this 
hypothesis is open to much doubt. ‘Hpatoy Teiyos is not quite the 
same as ‘Hpatoy; nor was the latter place very near to the Chersonese ; 
nor would Philip be yet in a condition to provoke or menace so powerful 
a city as Perinthus—though he did so ten years afterwards (Diodor. 
xvi. /4). 

I cannot think that we knéw where “Hpaiov Tetyos was situated ; ex- 
cept that it was in Thrace, and near the Chersonese. 
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the expedition—and to raise 60 talents by a direct 
property tax. At first active steps were taken to 
accelerate the armament. But before the difficulties 
of detail could be surmounted—before it could be 
determined, amidst the general aversion to personal 
service, what citizens should go abroad, and how 
the burthen of trierarchy should be distributed— 
fresh messengers arrived from the Chersonese, re- 
porting first that Philip had fallen sick, next that 
he was actually dead'. The last-mentioned report 
proved false; but the sickness of Philip was an 
actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough 
to cause a temporary suspension of his military 
operations. Though the opportunity became thus 
only the more favourable for attacking Philip, yet 
the Athenians, no longer spurred on by the fear of 
farther immediate danger, relapsed into their former 
languor, and renounced or postponed their intended 
armament. After passing the whole ensuing sum- 
mer in inaction, they could only be prevailed upon, 
in the month of September 351, to despatch to 
Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief 
Charidemus; ten triremes, without any soldiers 
aboard, and with no more than five talents in 
money’. 

At this time Charidemus was at the height of his 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29, 30. as yap myyeAGn blurs 
doGevav h reOveans (Oe yap auddrepa), &c. These reports of the sick- 
ness and death of Philip in Thrace are alluded to in the first Philippic, 
p-43.s.14. The expedition of Philip threatening the Chersonese, and 
the vote passed by the Athenians when they first heard of this expedi- 
tion, are also alluded to in the first Philippic, p. 44. s. 20. p. 51. s. 46. 
kal tpeis, dv ev Xeppovnow mvdnaGe Pittrrmov, éxeioe Bonbeiv Wnpilecde, 


&c. When Philip was besieging “Hpaioy Tetxos, he was said to be ev 
Xeppornow. 2 Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 30. s. 6. 
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popularity. It was supposed that he could raise 
and maintain a mercenary band by his own in- 
genuity and valour. His friends confidently averred 
before the Athenian assembly that he was the only 
man capable of putting down Philip and conquering 
Amphipolis'. One of these partisans, Aristokrates, 
even went so far as to propose that a vote should 
be passed ensuring inviolability to his person, and 
enacting that any one who killed him should be 
seized wherever found in the territory of Athens or 
her allies. This proposition was attacked judicially 
by an accuser named Euthykles, who borrowed a 
memorable discourse from the pen of Demosthenes. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported 
death, of Philip, which ought to have operated as a 
stimulus to the Athenians by exposing to them their 
enemy during a moment of peculiar weakness, 
proved rather an opiate exaggerating their chronic 
lethargy, and cheating them into a belief that no 
farther efforts were needed. That belief appears to 
have been proclaimed by the leading, best-known, 
and senior speakers, those who gave the tone to the 
public assembly, and who were principally relied 
upon for advice. These men—probably Eubulus at 
their head, and Phokion, so constantly named as 
general, along with him—either did not feel, or 
could not bring themselves to proclaim, the painful 
necessity of personal military service and increased 
taxation. Though repeated debates took place on 


1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 625. s. 14. p. 682, 683. This 
oration, delivered between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 35] B.c., 
seems to have been prior to November 352 B.c., when the news reached 
Athens that Philip was besieging ‘Hpaioy Teiyos. 
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the insults offered to Athens in her maritime 
dignity, and on the sufferings of those allies to 
whom she owed protection—combined with accusa- 
tions against the generals, and complaints of the 
inefficiency of such mercenary foreigners as Athens 
took into commission but never paid—still the 
recognised public advisers shrank from appeal to 
the dormant patriotism or personal endurance of 
the citizens. The serious, but indispensable, duty 
which they thus omitted, was performed for them 
by a younger competitor, far beneath them in 
established footing and influence—Demosthenes, 
now about thirty years old—in an harangue known 
as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, 
as a public adviser in the assembly. In his first 
parliamentary harangue two years before’, he had 


1 I adopt the date accepted by most critics, on the authority of Dio- 
nysius of Halikarnassus, to the first Philippic; the archonship of Ari- 
stodemus 352-351 B.c. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that 
year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearing on this oration have been much 
called in question; to a certain extent, with good reason, in what he 
states about the sixth Phslippic (ad Ammzun, p. 736). What he calls 
the sixth, is in reality the fifth in his own enumeration, coming next 
after the first Philippic and the three Olynthiacs. To the Oratio De 
Pace, which is properly the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no 
ordinal number whatever. What is still more perplexing—he gives as 
the initial words of what he calls the stzth Philippic, certain words 
which occur in the middle of the first Philippic, immediately after the 
financial scheme read by Demosthenes to the people, the words—'A 
pev nucis, & dvdpes "AOnvaios, SedurnpeOa evpeiv, ravt’ éoriv (Philipp. i. 
p. 48). Ifthis were correct, we should have to divide the first Philippic 
into two parts, and recognise the latter part (after the words d pev 
nueis) as a separate and later oration. Some critics, among them 
Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate the latter part 
from the former, and to view it as a portion of some later oration. I 
follow the more common opinion, accepting the oration as one. There 
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begun to inculcate on his countrymen the general 
lesson of energy and self-reliance, and to remind 
them of that which the comfort, activity, and 
peaceful refinement of Athenian life, had a constant 
tendency to put out of sight :—That the City, as a 
whole, could not maintain her security and dignity 
against enemies, unless each citizen individually, 
besides his home-duties, were prepared to take his 
fair share, readily and without evasion, of the hard- 
ship and cost of personal service abroad'. But he 
had then been called upon to deal (in his discourse 
De Symmoriis) only with the contingency of Persian 
hostilities—possible indeed, yet neither near nor 
declared; he now renews the same exhortation under 
more pressing exigences. He has to protect in- 
terests already suffering, and to repel dishonourable 
insults, becoming from month to month more fre- 
quent, from an indefatigable enemy. Successive 
assemblies have been occupied with complaints from 
sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin 


is a confusion, either in the text or the affirmations, of Dionysius, which 
has never yet been, perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Bohnecke (in his Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Red- 
ner, p. 222 seq.) has gone into a full and elaborate examination of the 
first Philippic and all the controversy respecting it. He rejects the 
statement of Dionysius altogether. He considers that the oration as it 
stands now is one whole, but delivered three ycars later than Dionysius 
asserts; not in 35! B.c., but in the Spring of 348 5.c., after the three 
Olynthiacs, and a little before the fall of Olynthus. He notices various 
chronological points (in my judgement, none of them proving his point) 
tending to show that the. harangue cannot have been delivered so early 
as 351 p.c. But I think the difficulty of supposing that the oration 
was spoken at so late a period of the Olynthian war, and yet that no- 
thing is said in it about that war, and next to nothing about Olynthus 
itself—is greater than any of those difficulties which Bohnecke tries 
to make good against the earlier date. 

1 Demosthenes, De Symmor. p. 182. s. 18. 
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and helplessness among the public—yet with no 
material comfort from the leading and established 
speakers ; who content themselves with inveighing 
against the negligence of the mercenaries—taken 
into service by Athens but never paid—and with 
threatening to impeach the generals. The assem- 
bly, wearied by repetition of topics promising no 
improvement for the future, is convoked, probably 
to hear some farther instance of damage committed 
by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenes, 
breaking through the common formalities of prece- 
dence, rises first to address them. 

It had once been the practice at Athens, that the 
herald formally proclaimed, when a public assembly 
was opened—‘‘ Who among the citizens above 
fifty years old wishes to speak? and after them, 
which of the other citizens in his turn'?” Though 
this old proclamation had fallen into disuse, the 
habit still remained, that speakers of advanced age 
and experience rose first after the debate had been 
opened by the presiding magistrates. But the rela- 
tions of Athens with Philip had been so often dis- 
cussed, that all these men had already delivered 
their sentiments and exhausted their recommend- 
ations. ‘‘ Had their recommendations been good, 
you need not have been now debating the same 
topic over again® ”’—says Demosthenes, as an apo- 


1 Aschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 366. 

2 Demosthen. Philipp. i. init. ...... El pew sept xatyou tivds mpay- 
paros mpouribero eye, emorxav dy éws ol mrAeiorot Tay elwOdray 
yropny arednvavro......0. érevdy 8€ rept Sy modAdxs eipnxacw ovror 
mpérepov cupPaivet cal vuvi oxomeiy, Hyovpat Kal mparos avacras 
elxéros dy cvyyvopns rvyyavew* el yap ex rou mapeAnArvOdros xpdvou ra 
Séovra obras cuveBovAcvaay, ovdey dy byas viv ees Bovrever Gas. 

VOL. XI. 2 F 
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logy for standing forward out of his turn to pro- 
duce his own views. } 

His views indeed were so new, so independent 
of party-sympathies or antipathies, and so plain- 
spoken in comments on the past as well as in de- 
mands for the future—that they would hardly have 
been proposed except by a speaker instinct with 
the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him 
from his study of Thucydides. In explicit language, 
Demosthenes throws the blame of the public mis- 
fortunes, not simply on the past advisers and ge- 
nerals of the people, but also on the people them- 
selves'. It is from this proclaimed fact that he 
starts, as his main ground of hope for future im- 
provement. Athens contended formerly with honour 
against the Lacedzmonians ; and now also, she will 
exchange disgrace for victory in her war against 
Philip, if her citizens individually will shake off their 
past inertness and negligence, each of them hence- 
forward becoming ready to undertake his full share 
of personal duty in the common cause. Athens had 
undergone enough humiliation, and more than 
enough, to teach her this lesson. She might learn 
it farther from her enemy Philip himself, who had 
raised himself from small beginnings, and heaped 
losses as well as shame upon her, mainly by his 
own personal energy, perseverance, and ability; 


! Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 40, 41. "Ore od8€» raév Sedvrov 
TOLOVYT MY pay Kax@s Ta Tpaypata Exes’ érei Tot, el nav’ A mpoone 
mparrovrway ovras elyev, ovd dv édnis hy attra BeAtio yeveoOa, &c. 
Again, p. 42. “Av roivuy xal tyeis eri ris rowaurns éOeAnonre yevérOas 
yrouns viv, ermesdnwep ov TPOTEpoY, ov......Kal mavonobe adds 
pev ovdey exaoros momcey eani{wy, rov 8€ mAnowy navO imép avrov 
npagey, Kc. 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoriis, p. 182. s. 18. 
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while the Athenian citizens had been hitherto so 
backward as individuals, and so unprepared as a 
public, that even if a Jucky turn of fortune were to 
hand over to them Amphipolis, they would be in 
no condition to seize it'. Should the rumour prove 
true, that this Philip were dead, they would soon make 
for themselves another Philip equally troublesome. 

After thus severely commenting on the past 
apathy of the citizens, and insisting upon a change 
of disposition as indispensable, Demosthenes pro- 
ceeds to specify the particular acts whereby such 
change ought to be manifested. He entreats them 
not to be startled by the novelty of his plan, but 
to hear him patiently to the end. It is the result 
of his own meditations ; other citizens may have 

- better to propose; if they have, he shall not be 
found to stand in their way. What is past, cannot 
be helped; nor is extemporaneous speech the best 
way of providing remedies for a difficult future*. 

He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall He insists 
be immediately put in réadiness ; that the citizens a thet 
shall firmly resolve to serve in person on board, when- Sr, 
ever the occasion may require, and that triremes i" person, 


: and pro- 
and other vessels shall be specially fitted out for shes ae 
° ormation 0 
half of the horsemen of the city, who shall serve an acting 
fleet and 
1 Demosthenes, Philippie i. p. 43. s. 15. de 8¢ viv Zyere, ob8¢ 3:86v- armament, 


Tey tay Kaipav Audimolw befacba Suvaccl dv, amnprnpévot xal rais 
mwapacevais kal Tais yyopais. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 44. ...... ereiday Aravra dxovonre, 
nplvare—py mpdérepov mpodayBdvere’ und’ hy €& apyns Boxe revi 
Kany wapackevny A€yev, dvaBarAew pe Ta mpdypara ryeicGu' 
ov ydp of raxd Kal rnpepov elrovres padtora eis 8eov A€eyovor, &e. 

‘sees Otuas roivuy éym ravra Adyew exew, py KoAV@OY ef Tis GAXos 
émayyedAeral Te. 

This deprecatory tone deserves notice, and the difficulty which the 


speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. 
22 
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personally also. This force is to be kept ready to 
sail at a moment’s notice, and to meet Philip in 
any of his sudden out-marches—to Chersonesus, 
to Thermopyle, to Olynthus, &c’. 

Secondly, that a farther permanent force shall 
be set on foot immediately, to take the aggressive, 
and carry on active continuous warfare against 
Philip, by harassing him in various points of his 
own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 
horse, will be sufficient; but it is essential that 
one-fourth part—500 of the former and 50 of the 
_ Jatter—shall be citizens of Athens. The remainder 
are to be foreign mercenaries; ten swift sailing 
war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The 
citizens are to serve by relays, relieving each other; - 
every one for a time fixed beforehand, yet none for 
a very long time*. The orator then proceeds to 
calculate the cost of such a standing force for one 
year. He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot 
‘ soldier, ten drachmz per month, or two oboli per 
day ; to each horseman, thirty drachme per month, 
or one drachma (six oboli) per day. No difference 
is made between the Athenian citizen and the fo- 
reigner. The sum here assigned is not full pay, 
but simply the cost of each man’s maintenance. 
At the same time, Demosthenes pledges himself, 
that if thus much be furnished by the state, the re- 
mainder of a full pay (or as much again) will be 
made up by what the soldiers will themselves ac- 
quire in the war; and that too, without wrong done 


1 Demosthenes, Philipp. 1. p. 44, 45. 
2 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 45, 46. 
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to allies or neutral Greeks. The total annual cost 
thus incurred will be 92 talents (=:about 22,000/.). 
He does not give any estimate of the probable cost 
of his other armament, of 50 triremes ; which are 
to be equipped and ready at a moment’s notice for 
emergences, but not sent out on permanent service. 
His next task is, to provide ways and means for 
meeting such additional cost of 92 talents. Here 
he produces and reads to the assembly, a special 
financial scheme, drawn up in writing. Not being 
actually embodied in the speech, the scheme has 
been unfortunately lost ; though its contents would 
help us materially to appreciate the views of De- 
mosthenes’. It must have been more or less com- 
plicated in its details ; not a simple proposition for 
an eisphora or property-tax, which would have been 
announced in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 
Assuming the money, the ships, and the arma- 
ment for permanent service, to be provided, De- 
mosthenes proposes that a formal law be passed, 


His finan- 
cial propo- 
sitions. 


making such permanent service peremptory; the . 


general in command being held responsible for the 
efficient employment of the force*. The islands, 
the maritime allies, and the commerce of. the ASgean 
would then become secure; while the profits of 
Philip from his captures at sea would be arrested’. 
The quarters of the armament might be established, 
during winter or bad weather, in Skiathos, Thasos, 
Lemnos, or other adjoining islands, from whence 
they could act at all times against Philip on his 

1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. °A & dtmapfa det wap’ tpay, 


tavr’ €ativ dye yeypaha. * Demosthen. Philipp. 1. p. 49. 8. 37. 
? Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. s. 38, 39. 


Mischiefs of 
the past 
negligence 
and want of 
preparation 
—harm 
done by the 
mercenary 
unpaid 
armaments, 
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without 
Citizens. 
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own coast; while from Athens it was difficult to 
arrive thither either during the prevalence of the 
Etesian winds or during winter—the seasons usually 
selected by Philip for his aggressions’. 

The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes 
affirmed) in men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, 
were greater than could be found anywhere else. 
But hitherto they had never been properly em- 
ployed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, 
waited tor Philip to strike, and then put up their 
hands to follow his blow. They never sought to 
look him in the face—nor to be ready with a good 
defensive system beforehand—nor to anticipate him 
in offensive operations’. While their religious fes- 
tivals, the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were 
not only celebrated with costly splendour, but pre- 
arranged with the most careful pains, so that no- 
thing was ever wanting in detail at the moment of 
execution—their military force was left without 
organisation or predetermined system. Whenever 
any new encroachment of Philip was made known, 
nothing was found ready to meet it; fresh decrees 
were to be voted, modified, and put in execution, 
for each special occasion ; the time for action was 


1 Demosthenes, Philipp. 1. p. 48, 49. ‘‘ The obstinacy and violence 
of the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who 
have had to struggle with them in the gean during that season’”’ (Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. ch. 42. p. 426). 

The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, made it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 

Compare Demosthenes, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93. s. 14. 

* Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 51. s. 46. ...... tpeis 8€, mrAciorny Suva- 
suv drdavrav €xovres, rpinpeis, SwAiras, imméas, ypnuarov mpdcosoy, 
TOUrwY pey pexps THs THuEpov Hucpas ovdent meowore eis Seow ve 
nexpnobe. 
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wasted in preparation, and before a force could 
be placed on shipboard, the moment for execution 
had passed’. ‘This practice of waiting for Philip to 
act offensively, and then sending aid to the point 
attacked, was ruinous; the war must be carried on 
by a standing force put in motion beforehand?. 

To provide and pay such a standing force, is one 
of the main points in the project of Demosthenes. 
The absolute necessity that it shall consist, in large 
proportion at least, of citizens, is another. To this 
latter point he reverts again and again, insisting 
that the foreign mercenaries—sent out to make 
their pay where or how they could, and unaccom- 
panied by Athenian citizens—were at best useless 
and untrustworthy. They did more mischief to 
friends and allies, who were terrified at the very 
tidings of their approach—than to the enemy’. The 
general, unprovided with funds to pay them, was 
compelled to follow them wheresoever they chose 
to go, disregarding his orders received from the 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 50. ev d€ rots epi rov woAenou araxra, 
d8idpOwra, dépiora, dmravra. Tovyapoty dua axnxdapev tt Kab rpinpdp- 
xous xaiorapyev, nal rovros dyriddces motovpeda Kai mepl ypnypdrov 
mopov oxomrouper, &c. 

2 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. dei—py BonOelars rodepetv (vore- 
ptovpev yap dravrav) adda wapacKevn cuvexet Kai Suvdpes. 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 92. s. 11. 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 8. 28. &€£ ob 8 avra xa@ attra ra 
Eevixa tyuly orpareverat, ros pidovs mxa cal rovs cuppdyovs, of & 
€xOpoi pel{ovs rod Séovros yeydvact’ Kai mapaxvwavra emi rév ris 
woAews TOAELOY, mpos "ApraBafoy Kal mavraxot padXov olyeras mA€ovTa, 
6 8€ orparnyds dxodovOei cixdtws’ ov yap €otw dpxew py dddvrTa 
pioOdv. Ti oty KeXevw; tas mpopdces adedeiv Kal rov orparryou 
kat Tay orpariwray, psoOdv mopimavras Kal orpatimras oixeiovs Gowep 
énontas TOY OTpaTHyoUpEerwy Tapaxataotnoartas, &c. 

scoop. 53. 8. 51. wai of pév €xOpoi xarayehoow, of 8€ ovppayor 
reOvact tT Séet Tovs rotovrous amooréAous, &c. 
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city. To try him afterwards for that which he 
could not help, was unprofitable disgrace. But if 
the troops were regularly paid ; if, besides, a con- 
siderable proportion of them were Athenian citizens, 
themselves interested in success, and inspectors of 
all that was done; then the general would be found 
willing and able to attack the enemy with vigour— 
and might be held to a rigorous accountability, if 
he did not. Such was the only way in which the 
formidable and ever-growing force of their enemy 
Philip could be successfully combated. As matters 
now stood, the inefficiency of Athenian operations 
was so ridiculous, that men might be tempted to 


‘ doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her 


Charac- 
teristics of 
the first 
Philippic 
—prudent 
advice and 
early warn- 
ings of De- 
mosthenes. 


chief military officers—her ten generals, ten taxi- 
archs, ten phylarchs, and two hipparchs, annually 
chosen—were busied only in the affairs of the city 
and in the showy religious processions. They left 
the real business of war to a foreign general named 
Menelaus’. Such a system was disgraceful. The 
honour of Athens ought to be maintained by her 
own citizens, both as generals and as soldiers. 
Such are the principal features in the discourse 
called the First Philippic; the earliest public ha- 
rangue delivered by Demosthenes to the Athenian 
assembly, in reference to the war with Philip. It 
is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic 
and forcible in its appeal to the emotions ; bringing 
the audience -by many different roads, to the main 
conviction which the orator seeks to impress ; pro- 
foundly animated with genuine Pan-hellenic patri- 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 47. éwet viv ye yédos éof os ypopeba 
Trois mpdyvacs. 
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otism, and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. 
It has other merits besides, not less important in 
themselves, and lying more immediately within the 
scope of the historian. We find Demosthenes, yet 
only thirty years old—young in political life—and 
thirteen years before the battle of Chzroneia— 
taking accurate measure of the political relations 
between Athens and Philip; examining those rela- 
tions during the past, pointing out how they had 
become every year more unfavourable, and fore- 
telling the dangerous contingences of the future, 
unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with 
courageous frankness not only the past misma- 
nagement of public men, but also those defective 
dispositions of the people themselves wherein such 
management had its root; lastly, after fault found, 
adventuring on his own responsibility to propose 
specific measures of correction, and urging upon 
reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him 
insisting on the same obligation, irksome alike to 
the leading politicians and to the people’, through- 
out all the Olynthiacs and Philippics. We note his 
warnings given at this early day, when timely pre- 
vention would have been easily practicable; and 
his superiority to elder politicians like Eubulus and 

? Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 54. 8. 58. ’Eyd peév oy ofr’ dddore 


namore mpos xapw eidAduny éyew, d,rt av py Kal cuvoicew ipiv 
merecopevos &, vuv Te A ytyvookw trav? dros, ovdev trocreAdpevos, 
mwerrappyoiacpat. ‘EBovAduny 8 ay, Gowwep Gre tpw cupdépe ra Bead- 
riaTa dxovew ol8a, ovras ei8evat cuvoicoy kai r@ ra BéeATiora eindyre’ 
WOMAG® yap dv Fdiov elrov. Nov 8 én’ adyAos ovoe trois and rovrwy 
€paurp yernoouévos, Guws énl Te cuvoicey ipiv, avy mpatyte, tavra 
meneia Oat déyew aipovpas. 
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Phokion, in prudent appreciation, in foresight, and 
in the courage of speaking out unpalatable truths. 
More than twenty years after this period, when 
Athens had lost the game and was in her phase of 
humiliation, Demosthenes (in repelling the charges 
of those who imputed her misfortunes to his bad 
advice) measures the real extent to which a political 
statesman is properly responsible. The first of all 
things is,—‘‘ To see events in their beginnings—to 
discern tendencies beforehand, and proclaim them 
beforehand to others—to abridge as much as possible 
the rubs, impediments, jealousies, and tardy move- 
ments, inseparable from the march of a free city— 
and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly 
feelings, and zeal for the performance of their 
duties'.”” The first Philippic is alone sufficient to 
prove, how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the 
merit of having ‘‘ seen events in their beginnings ” 
and given timely warning to his countrymen. It 
will also go to show, along with other proofs here- 
after to be seen, that he was not less honest and 
judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remaining 
portion of the statesman’s duty—that of working up 
his countrymen to unanimous and resolute enter- 
prise ; to the pitch requisite not merely for speaking 
and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the 
public enemy. 

1 Demosthenes, De Coronéa, p. 308. s. 306. "AAAG pny dv y dy 6 


pytrap imevOuvos ein, wacav éféracw AduBave’ ov mapatrovpa. Tiva 
ouv é€ori raira; ‘Ide ra mpaypara dpxdpeva, Kai mpoatcbecba Kat 
mpoeirety tots GdAows. Taira mémpaxrai por, Kal ért ras éxacrayow 
“ > é Ud ad CQ 
Bpaduriras, Sxvous, dyvoias, pitoverxias, d modirixd rais wékeot mpdo- 
eotw drdoats xal avayxaia dyaprnpara, trav ws eis eAdyiora ovorei- 
Aa, kal rovvayrioy «is dpudvotay nai Pirlay xal tov ra Séovra more 


Sppiy mporpeyas. 
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We know neither the actual course, nor the con- 
cluding vote, of this debate, wherein Demosthenes 
took a part so unexpectedly prominent. But we 
know that neither of the two positive measures 
which he recommends was carried into effect. The 
working armament was not sent out, nor was the 
home-force, destined to be held in reserve for instant 
movement in case of emergency, ever gotready. It 
was not until the following month of September 
(the oration being delivered some time in the first 
half of 351 5.c.), that any actual force was sent 
against Philip; and even then nothing more was 
done than to send the mercenary chief Charidemus 
to the Chersonese, with ten triremes, and five talents 
in money, but no soldiers'. Nor is there any pro- 
bability that Demosthenes even obtained a favour- 
able vote of the assembly; though strong votes 
against Philip were often passed without being ever 
put in execution afterwards ®*. 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those 
senior statesmen whose duty it would have been to 
come forward themselves with the same proposi- 
tions, assuming the necessity to be undeniable. 
But what ground was taken in opposing him, we 
do not know. There existed at that time in Athens 
a certain party or section who undervalued Philip 
as an enemy not really formidable—far less for- 


} Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29. s. 5. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48. s. 34; Olynth. ii. p. 21. s. 12; 
Olynth. ui. p. 29. 8. 5. p. 32. s. 16; De Rhodiorum Libertate, p. 190. 
s.1. And not merely votes against Philip, but aginst others also, re- 
mained either unexecuted or inadequately executed (Demosthenes, De 
Republic Ordinanda, p. 175, 176). 


B.c. 351. 
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midable than the Persian king’. The reports of 
Persian force and preparation, prevalent two years 
before when Demosthenes delivered his harangue 
on the Symmories, seem still to have continued, 
and may partly explain the inaction against Philip. 
Such reports would be magnified, or fabricated, by 
another Athenian party much more dangerous; in 
communication with, and probably paid by, Philip 
himself. To this party Demosthenes makes his 
earliest allusion in the first Philippic*, and reverts 
to them on many occasions afterwards. We may 
be very certain that there were Athenian citizens 
serving as Philip’s secret agents, though we cannot 
assign their names. It would be not less his interest 
to purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid 
spies in his operations of war’; while the prevalent 
political antipathies at Athens, coupled with the 
laxity of public morality in individuals, would render 
it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable instru- 
ments. That not only at Athens, but also at Am- 
phipolis, Potidea, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip 
achieved his successes, partly by purchasing corrupt 
partisans among the leaders of his enemies—is an 
assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may 


1 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 197. 8.31. dpa 8 tpaoyv 
éviovs iwWirmov pev ws dp’ ovderds afiov moAAdxis oAtywpourras, 
Bacwéa 8 ws loxupdv éxOpdv ofs dy mpoéAnrus PoBovpévovs. El 8€ roy 
pév os Pavroy ovK dpuvovpedu, rq dé ws PoBepp wdvf imeiLoper, 
spos tivas mapard£opeba ; 

This oration was delivered in 351-350 B.c.; a few months after the 
first Philippic. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 45. s. 21; Olynthiac i1. p. 19. 8. 4. 

3 Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 5.c.— 
during the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2). 
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readily believe it, though advanced chiefly by un- 
friendly witnesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, 
would not have availed him, but it was eminently 
useful when combined with well-employed force and 
military genius. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS. 


z.c.351. Tr even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic 
Change of of Demosthenes, the uneasiness about Philip was 
at Olynthus considerable, much more serious had it become 
thians among his neighbours the Olynthians. He had 
Philip— gained them over, four years before, by transferring 
they mex to them the territory of Anthemus—and the still 
Athens. more important town of Potidza, captured by his 
own arms from Athens. Grateful for these ces- 
sions, they had become his allies in his war with 
Athens, whom they hated on every ground. But 
a material change had since taken place. Since 
the loss of Methéné, Athens, expelled from the 
coast of Thrace and Macedonia, had ceased to be a 
hostile neighbour, or to inspire alarm to the Olyn- 
thians ; while the immense increase in the power 
of Philip, combined with his ability and ambition 
alike manifest, had overlaid their gratitude for the 
past by a sentiment of fear for the future. It was 
but too clear that a prince who stretched his en- 
croaching arms in all directions—to Thermopyle, 
to Illyria, and to Thrace—would not long suffer 
the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs to remain occupied by free Grecian 
communities. Accordingly, it seems that after 
the great victory of Philip in Thessaly over the 
Phokians (in the first half of 352 3.c.), the Olyn- 
thians manifested their uneasiness by seceding from 
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alliance with him against Athens. They concluded 
peace with that city, and manifested such friendly 
sentiments that an alliance began to be thought 
possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 s.c.' 

Here was an important change of policy on the 
part of the Olynthians. Though they probably 
intended it, not as a measure of hostility against 
Philip, but simply as a precaution to ensure to 
themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming 
exposed to his attack, it was not likely that, he 
would either draw or recognise any such distinction. 
He would probably consider that by the cession 
of Potidea, he had purchased their cooperation 
against Athens, and would treat their secession as 
at least making an end to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first 
Philippic*) we find that he, or his soldiers, had 
attacked, and made sudden excursions into their 
territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without 
proclaimed or vigorous war, matters seem to have 
remained throughout the year 351 B.c. Philip was 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. p. 129. éxeivos (Olynthians) 
éws pév dapww airdyv (Philip) ryAccotrov nAixos dv morés trnpxe, 
oUppaxol re Hoav, Kai de éxeivov Huiv eroAcpouv' érecdy 8¢ eldov pei 
Tis mpos avrovs migrews yryvdpevoy......... vpas, obs loacw drdvrov 
avOparav dior. ay nal rovs éxeivou didous nai avrdv roy PiAurmoy 
droxreivavras, pidovs merroinvras, haoi 8¢ xal cuppayovs rromnoer Oat. 

We know from Dionysius that this oration was delivered between 
Midsummer 352 B.c. and Midsummer 351 B.c. I have already re- 
marked that it must have been delivered, in my judgement, before the 
month Mrmukterion (November) 352 s.c. 

* Demosthenes, Philippici. p. 44. 8. 20. ...... éxi ras eEaipyns ravras 
dé rhs olxeias ympas avrov orpareias, els IlvAas xa Xeppdvqcoy xai 
“OdvvOoyv xai bros Bovderat. 


Olynthus— 
ripening 
into war in 
350 B.c, 
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engaged during that year in his Thracian expe- 
dition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive enter- 
prise was for the time suspended. Meanwhile the 
Athenians seem to have proposed to Olynthus a 
scheme of decided alliance against Philip’. But 
the Olynthians had too much to fear from him, to 
become themselves the aggressors. They still pro- 
bably hoped that he might find sufficient enemies 
and occupation elsewhere, among Thracians, Illy- 
rians, Peonians, Arymbas and the Epirots, and 
Athenians’; at any rate, they would not be the first 
to provoke a contest. This state of reciprocal mis- 
trust® continued for several months, until at length 
Philip began serious operations against them; not 
very long after his recovery from the sickness in 
Thrace, and seemingly towards the middle of 350 
B.c.*; a little before the beginning of Olympiad 
107, 3. 


1 Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. ll. 8.7. ......0vt ydp, 8 mdvres 
€OpvrANovy réws, OdvyOiovs exrorepnoat Seiv Srlmmw, yeyover 
airduaroy, kal rav& os ay tyiv padiora oipdepos. Ei pev yap id’ 
tpav recobevres aveihovro Tov médepov, oadepol cvppayxos kal péxpt Tov 
tabr’ dy eyvaxdres joay isos, &c. 

Compare Olynth. iii. p. 30. s. 9. and p. 32. 8. 18. otx obs, ef mode- 
poner, droluwos cocew bmrirxvoupeba, obros viv modepourrat ; 

2 Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. 8. 13. 

3 Demosthen. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 8. 8. otre Sikummos éOappes rovrovus, 
o0f ovroe Pidurrmoy, &c. 

* Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. 8. 13. ......n0Oémoe’ mddw paicas 
ovx ent rd pabupeiy dréxAXwwer, GAN’ evVOdS 'OduvOioss erexeipnoer. 

What length of time is denoted by the adverb ev@vs, must of course 
be matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Ora- 
tion De Corona, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have con- 
strued evdvs very loosely. But it occurs here in an oration delivered 
probably in the latter half of 350 b.c., but certainly not later than the 
first half of 348 5.c. Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to 
the interval here designated hy evOvs (that between Philip’s recovery 
and his serious attack upon the Olynthians) a longer time than six 
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It was probably during the continuance of such 
semi-hostile relations that two half-brothers of 
Philip, sons of his father Amyntas by another 
mother, sought and obtained shelter at Olynthus. 
They came as his enemies ; for he had put to death 
already one of their brothers, and they themselves 
only escaped the same fate by flight. Whether 
they had committed any positive act to provoke his 
wrath, we are not informed; but such tragedies 
were not unfrequent in the Macedonian regal 
family. While Olynthus was friendly and grateful 
to Philip, these exiles would not have resorted 
thither; but they were now favourably received, 
and may perhaps have held out hopes that in case 
of war they could raise a Macedonian party against 
Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive 
enemies served as a plausible pretence for war— 
which he doubtless would under all circumstances 
have prosecuted—against Olynthus ; and it seems 
to have been so put forward in his public decla- 
rations’. 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew 
well how to blend the influences of deceit and se- 
duction with those of arms, and to divide or corrupt 
those whom he intended to subdue. To such insi- 
dious approaches Olynthus was in many ways open. 
months. We should then suppose this attack to have been commenced 
about the last quarter of Olymp. 107, 2; or in the first half of 350 3.c. 
This is the view of Bohnecke, and I think very probable (Forschungen, 
Pi jess sis osOumceaast eh, SSuatin deaiea tas gu dics ceaadiet 
the attack made by Philip on Olynthus—which I do not believe. But 
I see no ground for doubting the fact itself—or for doubting that Philip 


laid hold of it as a pretext. He found the half-brothers in Olynthus 
when the city was taken, and put both of them to death. 
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The power of that city consisted, in great part, in 
her position as chief of a numerous confederacy, 
including a large proportion, though prebably not 
all, of the Grecian cities in the peninsula of Chalki- 
diké. Among the different members of such a 
confederacy, there was more or less of dissentient 
interest or sentiment, which accidental circum- 
stances might inflame so as to induce a wish for 
separation. In each city moreover, and in Olyn- 
thus itself, there were ambitious citizens competing 
for power, and not scrupulous as to the means 
whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each 
of them, Philip could open intrigues, and enlist par- 
tisans ; in some, he would probably receive invita- 
tions to do so; for the greatness of his exploits, 
while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
hopes among disappointed and jealous minorities. 
If, through such predisposing circumstances, he 
either made or found partisans and traitors in the 
distant cities of Peloponnesus, much more was this 
practicable for him in the neighbouring peninsula 
of Chalkidiké. Olynthus and the other cities were 
nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian terri- 
tory, some probably with boundaries not clearly 
settled. Perdikkas II. had given to the Olynthians 
(at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war!) a por- 
tion of his territory near the Lake Bolbé: Philip 
himself had given to them the district of Anthe- 
mus. Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he 
had the means, with little loss to himself, of mate- 
rially favouring or enriching such individual citi- 
zens, of Olynthus or other cities, as chose to pro- 
1 Thucyd. i. 58, 
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mote his designs. Besides direct bribes, where 
that mode of proceeding was most effective, he 
could grant the right of gratuitous pasture to the 
flocks and herds of one, and furnish abundant sup- 
plies of timber to another. Master as he now was 
of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at pleasure 
open or close to them the speculations in the gold 
mines of Mount Pangeus, for which they had always 
hankered'. If his privateers harassed even the 
powerful Athens, and the islands under her protec- 
tion, much more vexatious would they be to his 
neighbours in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they 
as it were encircled, from the Thermaic Gulf on 
one side to the Strymonic Gulf on the other. 
Lastly, we cannot doubt that some individuals in 
these cities had found it profitable to take service, 
civil or military, under Philip, which would supply 
him with correspondents and adherents among their 
friends and relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference 
to Olynthus and her confederate cities, Philip had 
at his command means of private benefit and an- 
noyance to such an extent, as would ensure to 
him the cooperation of a venal and traitorous mi- 
nority in each ; such minority of course blending 
its proceedings, and concealing its purposes, among 
the standing political feuds of the place. These 
means however were only preliminary to the direct 
use of the sword. His seductions and presents 
commenced the work, but his excellent general- 
ship and soldiers—the phalanx, the hypaspiste, 


1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2. 17. 
2a2 
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and the cavalry, all now brought into admirable 
training during the ten years of his reign—com- 
pleted it. 

Though Demosthenes in one passage goes so far 
as to say that Philip rated his established influence 
so high as to expect to incorporate the Chalkidic 
confederacy in his empire without serious diffi- 
culty and without even real war'—there is ground 
for believing that he encountered strenuous resist- 


ance, avenged by unmeasured rigours after the 


victory. The two years and a half between Mid- 
summer 350 B.c., and the commencement of 347 
B.c. (the two last years of Olympiad 107 and the 
nine first months of Olympiad 108), were pro- 
ductive of phenomena more terror-striking than 
anything in the recent annals of Greece. No less 
than thirty-two free Grecian cities in Chalkidiké 
were taken and destroyed, the inhabitants being 
reduced to slavery, by Philip. Among them was 
Olynthus, one of the most powerful, flourishing, and 
energetic members of the Hellenic brotherhood ; 
Apollonia, whose inhabitants would now repent the 
untoward obstinacy of their fathers (thirty-two years 
before) in repudiating a generous and equal confe- 
deracy with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to — 
revive the falling power of Philip’s father, Amyntas ; 
and Stageira, the birth-place of Aristotle. The de- 
struction of thirty-two free Hellenic communities in 
two years by a foreign prince, was a calamity the 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. 1. p. 15. s. 22. otr’ av éfnveyxe rov modepdv 
wore Touroy éxeivos, ef modepetvy @nbn Senoew aitdv, dAX’ os emioy 


dravra tore fame ta mpdypara avaipnoerbas, xdra dupevora. Tovro 
dy) wperoy avrév rapdrret rapa yropny yeyows, &c. 
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like of which had never occurred since the sup- 
pression of the Ionic revolt and the invasion of 
Xerxes. I have already recounted in a previous 
chapter’ the manifestation of wrath at the fes- 
tival of the 99th Olympiad (384 B.c.) against the 
envoys of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who had 
captured and subverted five or six free Hellenic 
communities in Italy and Sicily. Far more vehe- 
ment would be the sentiment of awe and terror, 
after the Olynthian war, against the Macedonian 
destroyer of thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shall 
find this plainly indicated in the phenomena imme- 
diately succeeding. We shall see Athens terrified 
into a peace alike dishonourable and improvident, 
which even Demosthenes does not venture to op- 
pose: we shall see Avschines passing out of a free- 
spoken Athenian citizen into a servile worshiper, 
if not a paid agent, of Philip: we shall observe Iso- 
krates, once the champion of Pan-hellenic freedom 
and integrity, ostentatiously proclaiming Philip 
as the master and arbiter of Greece, while per- 
suading him at the same time to use his power 
well for the purpose of conquering Persia. These 
were terrible times; suitably illustrated in their 
cruel details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic 
Greeks of both sexes, seen passing even into Pelo- 
ponnesus® as the property of new grantees who 
extolled the munificence of the donor Philip; and 
suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers 


1 See Ch. lxxxiii. p. 48 of this Volume. 

* Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 439. schines himself met a person 
named Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may 
be sure that this case was only one among many. 
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of fire and blood falling from the heavens to the 
earth, in testimony of the wrath of the gods’. 
While, however, we make out with tolerable 
clearness the general result of Philip’s Olynthian 
war, and the terror which it struck into the Gre- 
cian mind—we are not only left without information 
as to its details, but are even perplexed by its 
chronology. I have already remarked, that though 
the Olynthians had contracted such suspicions of 
Philip, even before the beginning of 351 B.c., as to 


' Pliny, H.N. ii. 27. “ Fit et cceli ipsius hiatus, quod vocant chasma. 
Fit et sanguinea specie (quo nihil ternbilius mortalium timori est) in- 
cendium ad terras cadens inde; sicut Olympiadts centesime septime 
anno tertio, cum rex Philippus Greciam quateret. Atque ego hc 
statis temporibus nature, ut cetera, arbitror existere; non (ut plerique) 
variis de causis, quas ingeniorum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingentium 
malorum fuere prenuntia; sed ea accidisse non quia hec facta sunt 
arbitror, verum hic ideo facta, quia incasura erant illa: raritate autem 
occultam eorum esse rationem, ideoque non sicut exortus supra dictos 
defectusque et multa alia nosci.”’ 

The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp. 
107, 3—corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c. 

Taylor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem 
(ap. Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. viii. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any 
manuscript authority, of altering tertio into quarto; which Bohnecke 
justly pronounces to be unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The 
passage as it stands is an evidence, not merely to authenticate the ter- 
rific character of the time, but also to prove, among other evidences, 
that the attack of Philip on the Olynthians and Chalkidians began in 
350-349 B.c.—not in the following Olympic year, or in the time after 
Midsummer 349 B.c. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination 
of the dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them 
in a manner different from any preceding critic. His examination is 
acute and instructive, including however some reasonings of little force 
or pertinence. I follow him genérally, in placing the beginning of the 
Olynthian war, and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, before Olymp. 107, 4. 
This is the best opinion which I can form, on matters lamentably un- 
attested and uncertain. 
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induce them to make peace with his enemy Athens— 
they had, nevertheless, declined the overtures of 
Athens for a closer alliance, not wishing to bring 
upon themselves decided hostility from so powerful 
a neighbour, until his aggressions should become 
such as to leave them no choice. We have no 
precise information as to Philip’s movements after 
his operations in Thrace and his sickness in 351 B.c. 
But we know that it was not in his nature to re- 
main inactive ; that he was incessantly pushing his 
conquests ; and that no conquest could be so im- 
portant to him as that of Olynthus and the Chal- 
kidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are not surprised 
to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian confe- 
derates became the object of his direct hostility in 
350 p.c. He raised pretences for attack against 
one or other of these cities separately ; avoiding to 
deal with the confederacy as a whole, and disclaim- 
ing, by special envoys’, all purposes injurious to 
Olynthus. 

Probably the philippising party in that city may 
have dwelt upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and 
given as many false assurances about the purposes 
of Philip, as we shall find A‘schines hereafter ut- 
tering at Athens. But the general body of citizens 
were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had 
come when it was prudent to close with the pre- 


1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. That Philip not only attacked, but 
even subdued, the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched di- 
rectly and finally to assail Olynthus—is stated in the Fragment of 
Kallisthenes ap. Stobreum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92. 

Kallisthenes, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthus, born a 
few years before the capture of the city. 
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vious Athenian overtures, they sent envoys to 
Athens to propose alliance and invite cooperation 
against Philip. Their first propositions were doubt- 
less not couched in the language of urgency and 
distress. They were not as yet in any actual danger; 
their power was great in reality, and estimated at 
its full value abroad ; moreover, as prudent diplo- 
matists, they would naturally overstate their own 
dignity and the magnitude of what they were offer- 
ing. Of course they would ask for Athenian aid 
to be sent to Chalkidiké—since it was there that 
the war was being carried on; but they would ask 
for aid in order to act energetically against the 
common enemy, and repress the growth of his 
power—not to avert immediate danger menacing 
Olynthus. | 

There needed no discussion to induce the Athe- 
nians to accept this alliance. It was what they had 
long been seeking, and they willingly closed with 
the proposition. Of course they also promised— 
what indeed was almost involved in the acceptance 
—to send a force to cooperate against Philip in 
Chalkidiké. On this first recognition of Olynthus as 
an ally—or perhaps shortly afterwards, but before 
circumstances had at all changed—Demosthenes 
delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of the 
three memorable compositions so denominated, the 
earliest is, in my judgement, that which stands second 
in the edited order. Their true chronological order 
has long been, and still is, matter of controversy ; 
the best conclusion which I can form, is that the 
first and the second are erroneously placed, but 
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that the thirdis really the latest'; all of them being 
delivered during the six or seven last months of 
350 B.C. | 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which 
stands printed as the second Olynthiac), Demo- 
sthenes insists upon the advantageous contingency 
which has just turned up for Athens, through the 
blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of 
so valuable an ally. He recommends that aid be des- 
patched to the new ally; the most prompt and effect- 
‘ive aid will please him the best. But this recom- 
mendation is ‘contained in a single sentence, in the 
middle of the speech ; it is neither repeated a second 
time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor enlarged 
by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be 
sent. No allusion is made to necessities or danger 
of Olynthus, nor to the chance that Philip might con- 
quer the town; still less to ulterior contingences, 
that Philip, if he did conquer it, might carry the 
seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. 
On the contrary, Demosthenes adverts to the power 
of the Olynthians—to the situation of their terri- 
tory, close on Philip’s flanks—to their fixed reso- 
lution that they will never again enter into amity 
or compromise with him—as evidences how valuable 
their alliance will prove to Athens ; enabling her 
to prosecute with improved success the war against 
Philip, and to retrieve the disgraceful losses brought 
upon her by previous remissness. The main pur- 


1 Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs in an 
Appendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as first, 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order; though 
I cannot adopt that order as correct. 
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pose of the orator is to inflame his countrymen 
into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of this general war; while to furnish aid 
to the Olynthians, is only a secondary purpose, and 
a part of the larger scheme. ‘‘I shall not (says 
the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of 
Philip as an argument to urge you to the per- 
formance of your public duty. ‘That would be too 
much both of compliment to him and of disparage- 
ment to you. I should, indeed, myself have thought 
him truly formidable, if he had achieved his pre- 
sent eminence by means consistent with justice. 
But he has aggrandised himself, partly through 
your negligence and improvidence, partly by trea- 
cherous means—by taking into pay corrupt par- 
tizans at Athens, and by cheating successively 
Olynthians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. 
These allies, having now detected his treachery, are 
deserting him; without them, his power will crumble 
away. Moreover, the Macedonians themselves have 
no sympathy with his personal ambition ; they are 
fatigued with the labour imposed upon them by his 
endless military movements, and impoverished by 
the closing of their ports through the war. His 
vaunted officers are men of worthless and dissolute 
habits ; his personal companions are thieves, vile 
ministers of amusement, outcasts from our cities. 
His past good fortune imparts to all this real weak- 
ness a fallacious air of strength ; and doubtless his 
good fortune has been very great. But the fortune 
of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid of 
the gods is still greater—if only you, Athenians, 
will do your duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, 
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doing nothing. The sluggard cannot even com- 
‘mand his friends to work for him—much less the 
gods. I do not wonder, that Philip, always in the 
field, always in movement, doing everything for 
himself, never letting slip an opportunity—prevails 
over you who merely talk, inquire, and vote, with- 
out action. Nay—the contrary would be won- 
derful—if under such circumstances, he had not 
been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, 
that you Athenians—who in former days contended 
for Pan-hellenic freedom against the Lacedemo- 
nians—who, scorning unjust aggrandisement for 
yourselves, fought in person and Javished your sub- 
stance to protect the rights of other Greeks—that 
you now shrink from personal service and payment 
of money for the defence of your own posses- 
sions. You, who have so often rescued others, can 
now sit still after having lost so much of your own! 
I wonder you do not look back to that conduct of 
yours which has brought your affairs into this state 
of ruin, and ask yourselves how they can ever mend, 
while such conduct remains unchanged. It was 
much easier at first to preserve what we once had, 
than to recover it now that it is lost; we have no- 
thing now left to lose—we have every thing to 
recover. This must be done by ourselves, and at 
once; we must furnish money, we must serve in 
person by turns ; we must give our generals means 
to do their work well, and then exact from them a 
severe account afterwards—which we cannot do, so 
long as we ourselves will neither pay nor serve. 
We must correct that abuse which has grown up, 
whereby particular symmories in the state combine 
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to exempt themselves from burthensome duties, 
and to cast them all unjustly upon others. We 
must not only come forward vigorously and heartily, 
with person and with money, but each man must 
embrace faithfully his fair share of patriotic obli- 
gation.”’ 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse 
delivered by Demosthenes on the subject of Olyn- 
thus. In the mind of modern readers, as in that of 
the rhetor Dionysius, there is an unconscious ten- 
dency to imagine that these memorable pleadings 
must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the 
efficiency of their author as an historical and di- 
recting person. But there are no facts to bear out 
such an impression. Demosthenes was still com- 
paratively a young man—thirty-one years of age; 
admired indeed for his speeches and his compo- 
sitions written to be spoken by others* ; but as yet 
not enjoying much practical influence. It is more- 
over certain—to his honour—that he descried and 
measured foreign dangers before they were recog- 

1 Dionys. Hal. ad Amme. p- 736. era yap dpxovra KadXipayoy, 
éf’ od ras els “OdvvOow BonOeias anéeoreday 'AGnvain, wero dévres 
trd Anpog Gévous, &c. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, with the three 
Athenian armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsum- 
mer 349 s.c.; for which armaments he had just before cited Philo- 
chorus. 

2 This is evident from the sneers of Meidias: see the oration of De- 
mosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 575, 576 (spoken in the year following— 
349-348 B.c.). 

I observe, not without regret, that Demosthenes himself is not 
ashamed to put the like sneers into the mouth of a chent speaking 
before the Dikastery—against Lakritus—‘‘ this very clever man, who 
has paid ten mine to Isokrates for a course of rhetoric, and thinks 


himself able to talk you over as he pleases,” &c. (Demosth. adv. Lakrit. 
p- 938). 
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nised by ordinary politicians; that he advised a 
course, energetic and salutary indeed, but painful 
for the people to act upon, and disagreeable for 
recognised leaders to propose ; that these leaders, 
such as Eubulus and others, were accordingly ad- 
verse to him. The tone of Demosthenes in these 
speeches is that of one who feels that he is con- 
tending against heavy odds—combating an habitual 
and deep-seated reluctance. He is an earnest re- 
monstrant—an opposition speaker—contributing to 
raise up gradually a body of public sentiment and 
conviction which ultimately may pass into act. 
His rival Eubulus is the ministerial spokesman, 
whom the majority, both rich and poor, followed ; 
a man not at all corrupt (so far as we know), but 
of simple conservative routine, evading all painful 
necessities and extraordinary precautions; con- 
ciliating the rich by resisting a property-tax, and 
the general body of citizens by refusing to meddle 
with the Thedric expenditure. 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of De- 
mosthenes. They accepted the Olynthian alliance, 
but took no active step to cooperate with Olynthus 
in the war against Philip’. Such unhappily was 
their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the op- 
posite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he 


1 An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. 
p- 102. s. 99) taunts Demosthenes as a mere opposition-talker, in con- 
trast with the excellent administration of the finances and marine under 
Eubulus—oia yap rpinpes efo) xarerxevacpévat 8d rovroy (Demo- 
thenes) Somep emi EvBovdov, ry médec; ff motos vedcorxos Tovrov 
moXtrevopevou yeyovaot; The administration of Eubulus must have left 
a creditable remembrance, to be thus cited afterwards. 

See Theopompus ap. Harpokr. v. EdSovAos; Plutarch, Reipubl. 
Gerend. Precept. p.812. Compare also Demosth. Fal. Leg. p. 435; and 
Zschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 57. ¢. 11. 
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would not slacken in his attack—and that in the 
course of a month or two, he would master more 
than one of the Chalkidic cities, perhaps defeating 
the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would 
discover that they had gained nothing by their 
new allies; while the philippising party among 
themselves would take advantage of the remissness 
of Athens to depreciate her promises as worthless 
or insincere, and to press for accommodation with 
the enemy’. Complaints would presently reach 
Athens, brought by fresh envoys from the Olynthi- 
ans, and probably also from the Chalkidians, who 
were the greatest sufferers by Philip’s arms. They 
would naturally justify this renewed application by 
expatiating on the victorious progress of Philip; 
they would now call for aid more urgently, and 
might even glance at the possihility of Philip’s con- 
quest of Chalkidiké. It was in this advanced stage 
of the proceedings that Demosthenes again exerted 
himself in the cause, delivering that speech which 
stands first in the printed order of the Olynthiacs. 
Here we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus is no longer part and parcel of a 
larger theme, upon the whole of which Demo- 


1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p.9. as fort pddtora rovro Bos, py ma- 
voupyos dy xal Beds avOpmmos (Philip) mpdypact ypnoba ra piv 
eixoy quik’ dy ruyn, ra 8 dredav, ra 8 nyas biaBdAAwy nal ryy 
Grovciay Thy nperépay, tpen te kai mapaonaonrai tt ray GA@p 
Wpayparavy. 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of Demosthenes, intima- 
ting what Philip and his partisans had already deduced as inference 
from the past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. 
Of course no such inference could be started until some time had been 
allowed for expectation and disappointment; which is one among 
many reasons for believing the first Olynthiac to be posterior in time 
to the second. 
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sthenes intends to discourse ; but stands out as the 
prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It 
is now pronounced to be in danger and in pressing 
need of succour ; moreover its preservation is stre- 
nuously pressed upon the Athenians, as essential to 
their own safety. While it stands with its confe- 
deracy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip on 
his own coast ; if it falls, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from transferring the war into Attica, and 
assailing them on their own soil'. Demosthenes 
is wound up to a higher pitch of emphasis, com- 
plaining of the lukewarmness of his countrymen 
‘on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action’. 
He again urges that a vote be at once passed to 
assist Olynthus, and two armaments despatched as 
quickly as possible; one to preserve to Olynthus 
her confederate cities—the other, to make a diver- 
sion by simultaneous attack on Philip at home. 
Without such two-fold aid (he says) the cities 
cannot be preserved®. Advice of aid generally he 
had already given, though less emphatically, in his 
previous harangue ; but he now superadds a new 
suggestion—that Athenian envoys shall be sent 
thither, not merely to announce the coming of the 
force, but also to remain at Olynthus and watch 
over the course of events. For he is afraid, that 
unless such immediate encouragement be sent, 
Philip may, even without the tedious process of a 
siege, frighten or cajole the Olynthian confederacy 

! Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13. ? Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9. 

> Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14. nut 8) 8x7 BonOnréov elvas rois 
mptypaow tui rq re ras médets "OAvvOios aadlerv, nal rovs 
Tovro momoovras orparimras éxméprev—kal tp rw éxeivov yopay 
Kax@s tovey Kal rpinpéot cal orpari@ras érépots’ el 8€ Oarépov rovray 
GAcywpnoere, Gxva pn paratos buoy yn oTpareia yevnTas. 
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into submission ; partly by reminding them that 
Athens had done nothing for them, and by de- 
nouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally’. 
Philip would be glad to entrap them into some 
plausible capitulation ; and though they knew that 
they could have no security for his keeping the 
terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if 
Athens remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time 
for Athenians to come forward and do their duty 
without default ; to serve in person and submit to 
the necessary amount of direct taxation. They had 
no longer the smallest pretence for continued in- 
action; the very conjuncture which they had so 
long desired, had turned up of itself—war between 
Olynthus and Philip, and that too upon grounds 
special to Olynthus—not at the instigation of 
Athens?. The Olynthian alliance had been thrown 
in the way of Athens by the peculiar goodness of 
the gods, to enable her to repair her numerous past 
errors and short-comings. She ought to look well 
and deal rightly with these last remaining oppor- 
tunities, in order to wipe off the shame of the past ; 
but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer Philip 
to conquer it, there was nothing else to hinder him 
from marching whithersoever he chose. His ambi- 
tion was so insatiable, his activity so incessant, that, 
assuming Athens to persist in her careless inaction, 
he would carry the war forward from Thrace into 
Attica—of which the ruinous consequences were 
but too clear’. 

‘*[ maintain (continued the orator) that you 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9, 10. 


2 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 11. 
3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13, 16. ...... ei 8€ mponodpeOa Kai rove 
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ought to lend aidat the present crisis in two ways ; 
by preserving for the Olynthians their confederated 
cities, through a body of troops sent out for that ex- 
press purpose—and by employing at the same time 
other troops and other triremes to act aggressively 
ayainst Philip’s own coast. If you neglect either of 
these measures, I fear that the expedition will fail._— 
As to the pecuniary provision, you have already more 
money than any other city, available for purposes 
of war ; if you will pay that money to soldiers on 
service, no need exists for farther provision—if not, 
then need exists; but above all things, money 
must be found. What then! I shall be asked—are 
you moving that the Thedric fund shall be devoted 
to war purposes? NotI, by Zeus. I merely ex- 
press my conviction, that soldiers must be equipped, 
and that receipt of public money, and perform- 
ance of public service, ought to go hand in hand ; 
but your practice is to take the public money, 
without any such condition, for the festivals. Ac- 
‘cordingly, nothing remains except that all should 
directly contribute; much, if much is wanted— 
little, if little will suffice. Money must be had; 
without it, not a single essential step can be taken. 
There are moreover different ways and means sug- 
gested by others. Choose any one of these which 
you think advantageous ; and lay a vigorous grasp 
on events while the opportunity still lasts’.” 

It was thus that Demosthenes addressed his 


rous ros dvOpdrovs, elr’ "OdvvOov exeivos xaraotpéeperat, Ppacarw Tis 
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1 Demosth, Olynth. i. p. 15. 
VOL. XI. 24H 
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countrymen some time after the Olynthians had 
been received as allies, but before any auxiliary 
force had been either sent to them or even positively 
decreed—yet when such postponement of action 
had inspired them with mistrust, threatening to 
throw them, even without resistance, into the hands 
of Philip and their own philippising party. We 
observe in Demosthenes the same sagacious appre- 
ciation, both of the present and the future, as we 
have already remarked in the first Philippic—fore- 
sight of the terrible consequences of this Olynthian 
war, while as yet distant and unobserved by others. 
We perceive the same good sense and courage in 
invoking the right remedies; though his propo- 
sitions of personal military service, direct taxation, 
or the diversion of the Thedric fund—were all of 
them the most unpopular which could be made. 
The last of the three, indeed, he does not embody 
in a substantive motion; nor could he move it 
without positive illegality, which would have ren- 
dered him liable to the indictment called Graphé 
Paranomon. But he approaches it near enough to 
raise in the public mind the question as it really 
stood—that money must be had; that there were 
only two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and ap- 
propriation of the festival fund ; and that the latter 
of these ought to be resorted to as well as the former. 
We shall find this question about the Theéric Fund 
coming forward again more than once, and shall 
have presently to notice it more at large. 

At some time after this new harangue of De- 
mosthenes—how long after it, or how far in con- 
sequence of it, we cannot say—the Athenians 
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commissioned and sent a body of foreign mer- 
cenaries to the aid of the Olynthians and Chalki- 
dians. The outfit and transport of these troops 
was in part defrayed by voluntary subscriptions 
from rich Athenian citizens. But no Athenian 
citizen-soldiers were sent; nor was any money 
assigned for the pay of the mercenaries. The 
expedition appears to have been sent towards the 
autumn of 350 3.c., as far as we can pretend to 
affirm anything respecting the obscure chronology 
of this period’. It presently gained some victory 


‘In my view, it is necessary to separate entirely the proceedings 
alluded to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions 
to Olynthus, mentioned by Philochorus during the followmg year— 
349-348 b.c., the archonship of Kallimachus. I see no reason to con- 
trovert the statement of Philochorus, that there were three expedi- 
tions during that year, such as he describes. But he must be mis- 
taken (or Dionysius must have copied him erroneously) in setting forth 
those three expeditions as the whole Olynthian war, and the first of 
the three as being the beginning of the war. The Olynthian war be- 
gan in 350 B.c., and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer, in my 
Judgement, to the first months of the war. But it lasted until the early 
spring of 347 5.c., so that the armaments mentioned by Philochorus 
may have occurred during the last half of the war. I cannot but think 
that Dionysius, being satisfied with finding three expeditions to Olyn- 


Assistance 
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Partial suc- 
cess against 
Philip. 


thus which might be attached as results to the three orations of Demo- - 


sthenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, and has 
assigned the date of 349-348 b.c. to the three orations, simply because 
he found that date given to the three expeditions by Philochorus. 

The revolt in Euboea, the expedition of Phokion with the battle of 
Tamynee and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or 
February 349 s.c., and continued throughout that year and the next. 
Mr. Clinton even places these events a year earlier; in which I do not 
concur, but which, if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the 
Olynthian war one year farther still. It is certain that there was one 
Athenian expedition at least sent to Olynthus before the Eubean war 
(Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566-578)—-an expedition so consider- 
able that voluntary donations from the rich citizens were obtained 
towards the cost. Here is good proof (better than Philochorus, if indeed 
it be inconsistent with what he really said) that the Athenians not only 
contracted the alliance of Olynthus, but actually assisted Olynthus, 
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over Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to 
transmit good news to Athens, which excited much 
exultation there, and led the people to fancy that 
they were in a fair way of taking revenge on Philip 
for past miscarriages. According to some speakers, 
not only were the Olynthians beyond all reach of 
danger, but Philip was in a fair way of being 
punished and humbled. It is indeed possible that 
the success may really have been something con- 
siderable, such as to check Philip’s progress for the 
time. Though victorious on the whole, he must 
have experienced partial and temporary reverses, 
otherwise he would have concluded the war before 
the early spring of 347 3.c. Whether this success 
coincided with that of the Athenian general Chares 
over Philip’s general Adzeus’, we cannot say. 

But Demosthenes had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive, and frankness to proclaim, that it was a suc- 
cess noway decisive of the war generally ; worse 
than nothing, if it induced the Athenians to fancy 
that they had carried their point. — 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enough had 
been done—to combat that chronic malady under 
which the Athenians so readily found encourage- 


during the year 350 B.c. Now the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes pre- 
sent to my mind strong evidence of helonging to the earliest months 
of the Olynthian war. I think it reasonabble therefore, to suppose 
that the expedition of foreign mercenaries to Olynthus, which the third 
Olynthiac implies as having been sent, is the same as that for which 
the em:ddécrets mentioned in the Meidiana were required. See Bohnecke, 
Forschungen, p. 202; and K. F. Herrmann, De Anno Natali Demo- 
sthenis, p. 9. 

1 Theopompus ap. Athene, xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to 
belong more naturally (as Dr. Thirlwall remarks) to the operations of 
Chares and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 B.c. 
But the point cannot be determined. 
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ment and excuses for inaction—to revive in them 
the conviction, that they had contracted a debt, yet 
unpaid, towards their Olynthian allies and towards 
their own ultimate security—is the scope of De- 
mosthenes in his third Olynthiac harangue ; third 
in the printed order, and third also, according to my 
judgement, in order of time; delivered towards the 
close of the year 350 B.c.' Like Perikles, he was 
not less watchful to abate extravagant and unsea- 
sonable illusions of triumph in his countrymen, 


1 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 29. pépynobe, Sr’ danyyéedOn Sicrmos 
tpiv évy Opdxy, tpirov  réraproy €ros rouri, ‘Hpaioy reixos moAcopxar” 
rére roivuy pny pev qv Matuacrnpioy, &c. This was the month Me- 
makterion or November 352 B.c. Calculating forward from that date, 
rpiroy éros means the next year but one; that is the Attic year 
Olymp. 107. 3, or the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsum- 
mer 349 B.c. Dionysius of Halikarnassus says (p. 726)—KaAAizdyou 
rov tpiruv pera Oéocadov dpfavros—though there was only one archon 
between Thessalus and Kallimachus. When Demosthenes says rpiroy 
§ réraproy €ros—it is clear that both cannot be accurate; we must 
choose one or the other; and rpiroy éros brings us to the year 350- 
349 B.c. 

To show that the oration was probably spoken during the first half 
of that year, or before February 349 s.c., another point of evidence 
may be noticed. 

At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, zo expedition of 
Athenian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we 
shall see, presently, that Athemian citizens were sent thither during the 
first half of 349 b.c. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after 
the expedition to Eubcea, that Demosthenes should make no allusion 
in any one of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment 
and interest, which kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the 
year, and was followed by prolonged war in that neighbouring island. 
In the third Olynthiac, Demosthenes alludes to taking arms against 
Corinth and Megara (p. 34). Would he be likely to leave the far more 
important proceedings in Eubcea unnoticed? Would he say nothing 
about the grave crisis in which the decree of Apollodorus was pro- 
posed? This difficulty disappears when we recognise the Olynthiacs as 
anterior to the Euboic war. 
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than to raise their spirits in moments of undue 
alarm and despondency'. 

‘*The talk which I hear about punishing Philip 
(says Demosthenes, in substance) is founded on a 
false basis. The real facts of the case teach us a 
very different lesson*. They bid us look well to our 
own security, that we be not ourselves the sufferers, 
and that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a 
time—and that too within my remembrance not 
long ago—when we might have held our own and 
punished Philip besides; but now, our first care 
must be to preserve our own allies. After we have 
made this sure, then it will be time to think of 
punishing others. The present juncture calls for 
anxious deliberation. Do not again commit the same 
error as you committed three years ago. When 
Philip was besieging Herzeum in Thrace, you passed 
an energetic degree to send an expedition against 
him: presently came reports that he was sick, and 
that he was dead: this good news made you fancy 
that the expedition was unnecessary, and you let it 
drop. If you had executed promptly what you re- 
solved, Philip would have been put down then, and 
would have given you no further trouble’. 


' Thucyd. ii. 65. “Onore yotv alcOorrd rt avrovs mapa xaipoy URpet 
Gaprotvras, Aéywr xarénAnocey (Perikles) els rd PoBeicbas’ cai dedsdras 
av addyws dyrixabiorn mddw émi rd Oapceiv. 

Compare the Argument of the third Olynthiae by Libanius. 

? Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 28, 29. Tots pe» yap Adyous wep) row 
rypmpnoacGa Pitinrov dp@ ycyvopévous, ta b€ mpaypata els rovro 
nponxovra, Sore Orws ph meccdueOa atrot mpdrepoy xaxas oxewacbas 
déov. 

22007000’ Ixavdy mporaBew nyiv elvas ry mporny, dros rovs cuppd- 
Xous ca@copey. 


2 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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‘f Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be 
mended. But I advert to them now, because the 
present war-crisig is very similar, and I trust you 
will not make the like mistake again. If you da 
nat send aid to Olynthus with all your force and 
means, you will play Philip’s game for him now, 
exactly as you did then. You have been long 
anxious and working to get the Olynthians into 
war with Philip. This has now happened: what 
choice remains, except to aid them heartily and vi- 
gorously ? Yoqu will be covered with shame, if you 
do not. But this is not all. Your own security at 
home requires it of you also; for there is nothing 
to hinder Philip, if he conquers Olynthus, from in- 
vading Attica. The Phokians are exhausted in 
funds—and the Thebans are your enemies. 

‘* All this is superfluous, I shall be told. We 
have already resolved unanimously to succour Olyn- 
thus, and we will succour it. We only want you 
to tell us how. You will be surprised, perhaps, at 
my answer. Appoint Nomothete at once'. Do 
not submit to them any propositions for new laws, 
for you have Jaws enough already—but only repeal 
such of the existing laws as are hurtful at the pre- 
gent juncture—I mean, those which regard the 
Thedric fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some 
which bear on the citizens in military service. By 
the former, you hand over money, which ought to 
go to soldiers on service, in Theoric distribution 
among those who stay at home. By the latter, you 
Jet off without penalty those who evade service, and 
discourage those who wish to do their duty. When 

1 Demosth. Olynth. ui. p. 31, 32. 
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you have repealed these mischievous laws, and ren- 
dered it safe to proclaim salutary truths, then ex- 
pect some one to come forward with a formal motion 
such as you all know to be required. But until 
you do this, expect not that any one will make 
these indispensable propositions on your behalf, 
with the certainty of ruin at your hands. You will 
find no such man; especially as he would only 
incur unjust punishment for himself, without any 
benefit to the city—while his punishment would 
make it yet more formidable to speak out upon that 
subject in future, than it is even now. Moreover, 
the same men who proposed these laws should also 
take upon them to propose the repeal ; for it is not 
right that these men should continue to enjoy a 
popularity which is working mischief to the whole 
city, while the unpopularity of a reform beneficial 
to us all, falls on the head of the reforming mover. 
But while you retain this prohibition, you can 
neither tolerate that any one among you shall be 
powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity 
—nor expect that any one will be fool enough to 
run with his eyes open into punishment.” 
Courageof | lament that my space confines me to this brief 
Demo i, and meagre abstract of one of the most splendid 
apa harangues ever delivered—the third Olynthiac of 
lent senti- Demosthenes. ‘The partial advantage gained over 
ment. oye . ae 
Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
seemed to fancy that they had done enough, and 
were receding from their resolution to assist Olyn- 
thus energetically. As on so many other occasions, 
so on this—Demosthenes undertook to combat a 
prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded 
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and unseasonable. With what courage, wisdom, 
and dexterity—so superior to the insulting sarcasms 
of Phokion—does he execute this self-imposed duty, 
well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athe- 
nians in consequence of the third Olynthiac of De- 
mosthenes, we cannot determine. We have no 
ground for believing the affirmative ; while we are 
certain that the specific measure which he recom- 
mended—the sending of an armament of citizens 
personally serving—was not at that time (before 
the end of 350 B.c.) carried into effect. At or before 
the commencement of 349 B.c., the foreign relations 
of Athens began to be disturbed by another super- 
vening embarrassment—the revolt of Eubcea. 

Afterthe successful expedition of 358 8.c., whereby 
the Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Eu- 
boea, that island remained for some years in undis- 
turbed connection with Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, 
and Oreus, its three principal cities, sent each a 
member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five 
talents each) to the confederate fund'. During the 
third quarter of 352 B.c., Menestratus the despot 
or principal citizen of Eretria is cited as a particu- 
larly devoted friend of Athens*. But this state of 
things changed shortly after Philip conquered Thes- 
saly and made himself master of the Pagaszan 
Gulf (in 353 and the first half of 352 8.c.). His 
power was then established immediately over against 


1 Eschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 661. ép’, dav dé 83 nat Meve- 
otpuros nuas 6 Eperptevs afioi ra avra xal ara Wndicacba, f SavAdos 
6 Doxevs, &c. 
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Oreus and the northern coast of Eubcea, with which 
island his means of communication became easy 
and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes (seemingly towards the summer of 
351 8.c.) Philip had opened correspondences in 
Euboea, and had despatched thither various letters, 
some of which the orator reads in the course ot 
that speech to the Athenian assembly. The actual 
words of the letters are not given; but from the 
criticism of the orator himself, we discern that they 
were highly offensive to Athenian feelings ; insti- 
gating the EKuboeans probably to sever themselves 
from Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid towards 
that object’. Philip’s naval warfare also brought 
his cruisers to Gerestus in Eubcea, where they 
captured several Athenian corn-ships*; insulting 
even the opposite coast of Attica at Marathon, so 
as to lower the reputation of Athens among her 
allies. Accordingly, in each of the Eubcean cities, 
parties were soon formed aiming at the acquisition 
of dominion through the support of Philip; while 
for the same purpose detachments of mercenaries 
could also be procuted across the western Eubcean 
strait, out of the large numbers now under arms in 
Phokis. 

About the beginning of 349 8.c.—while the war 


Pre of of Philip, unknown to us in its details, against the 


Olynthians and Chalkidians, was still going on, 


Aid is sent With more or less of help from mercenaries sent by 


. Athens—hostilities, probably raised by the intrigues 
of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Euboea. An Ere- 


moathenes trian named Plutarch (we do not know what had 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p.51. | * Demosthen. Philipp. i. p, 49. 
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become of Menestratus), with a certain number of 
soldiers at his disposal, but opposed by enemies yet 
more powerful, professed to represent Athenian in- 
terests in his city, and sent to Athens to ask for 
aid. Demosthenes, suspecting this man to be a 
traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application’. 
But Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, 
seemingly among the party of Eubulus; one of 
whom, Meidias, a violent personal enemy of Demo- 
sthenes, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthenes, of 
having himself fomented these troubles in Eubcea 
against the reputed philo-Athenian Plutarch*®. The 
Athenian assembly determined to despatch a force 
under Phokion ; who accordingly crossed into the 
island, somewhat before the time of the festival An- 
thesteria (February) with a body of hoplites®. The 
cost of fitting out triremes for this transport, was 
in part defrayed by voluntary contributions from 
rich Athenians ; several of whom, Nikératus, Eukté- 
mon, Euthydemus, contributed each the outfit of 
one vessel*. A certain proportion of the horsemen 
of the city were sent also; yet the entire force was 
not very large, as it was supposed that the partisans 
thére to be found would make up the deficiency. 
This hope however turned out fallacious. After 


’ Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58. 

2 Demosthenes cunt. Meidiam, p. 550. ...... kai tov év EvBoig mpay- 
parev, & Udovrapxos 6 rovrou févos nat pidos dverpagaro, os éyd 
airids ips Kareoxevale, mpd Tov Td mpaypa yeverOar havepdy dia DAov- 
Tdapyou yeyovds. 

5 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 558 ; cont. Boeotum de Nomine, p. 999. 
The mention of the xées in the latter passage, being the second day of 
the festival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 

* Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p, 466, 567. 
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an apparently friendly reception and a certain stay 
at or near Eretria, Phokion found himself betrayed. 
Kallias, an ambitious leader of Chalkis, collected as 
much Eubcean force as he could, declared openly 
against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid 
(probably from Philip’s commanders in the neigh- 
bouring Pagaszan Gulf) ; while his brother Tauro- 
sthenes hired a detachment of mercenaries out of 
Phokis'. The anti-Athenian force thus became 
more formidable than Phokion could fairly cope 
with ; while the support yielded to him in the island 
was less than he expected. Crossing the eminence 
named Kotyleum, he took a position near the town 
and hippodrome of Tamyne, on high ground bor- 
dered by a ravine; Plutarch still professing friend- 
ship, and encamping with his mercenaries along 
with him. Phokion’s position was strong; yet the 
Athenians were outnumbered and beleaguered so 
as to occasion great alarm®. Many of the slack and 
disorderly soldiers deserted ; a loss which Phokion 
affected to despise—though he at the same time 
sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and 
press for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the 
defensive in his camp, which the enemy marched up 
to attack. Disregarding his order, and acting with 


1 2Eschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. ...... Tavpoobéwns, rovs Pext- 
xov's Eevous diaSiBdoas, &e. There is no ground for inferring from this 
passage (with Bohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the Phokians them- 
selves seconded Philip in organising Eubcean parties against Athens. 
The Phokians were then in alliance with Athens, and would not be 
likely to concur in a step alike injurious and offensive to her, without 
any good to themselves. But some of the mercenaries on service in 
Phokis might easily be tempted to change their service and cross to 
Eubeea, by the promise of a handsome gratuity. 

2 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 567. ésrecdn 8€ mwodsopxeioOa ros év 
Tapvvas orparwras éfnyyedAero, &c. 
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a deliberate treason which was accounted at Athens 
unparalleled—Plutarch advanced forward out of 
the camp to meet them ; but presently fled, drawing 
along with his flight the Athenian horse, who had 
also advanced in some disorder. Phokion with the 
infantry was now in the greatest danger. The 
enemy, attacking vigorously, were plucking up 
the palisade, and on the point of forcing his camp. 
But his measures were so well taken, and his 
hoplites behaved with so much intrepidity and 
steadiness in this trying emergency, that he repelled 
the assailants with loss, and gained a complete 
victory. Thallus and Kineas distinguished them- 
selves by his side ; Kleophanes also was conspicuous 
in partially rallying the broken horsemen ; while 
eschines the orator, serving among the hoplites, 
was complimented for his bravery, and sent to 
Athens to carry the first news of the victory’. 
Phokion pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and captured a strong fort called Zaretra, 
near the narrowest part of the island. He released 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 300. c. 53; cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. c. 32; 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. Plutarch has no clear idea of the different 
contests carried on in the island of Euboea. He passes on, without a 
note of transition, from this war in the island (in 349-348 B.c.) to the 
subsequent war in 341 B.c. 

Nothing indeed can be more obscure and difficult to disentangle than 
the sequence of Euboean transactions. 

It is to be observed that Aschines lays the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entrapped and endangered, on Kallias 
of Chalkis; while Demosthenes throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Pro- 
bably both Plutarch and Kallias deserved the stigma. But Demo- 
sthenes is on this occasion more worthy of credit than schines, since 
the harangue against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was de- 
livered only a few months after the battle of Tamyne ; while the alle- 
gation of Aschines is contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, 
which was not spoken till many years afterwards. 
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all his Greek captives, fearing that the Athenians, in- 
censed at the recent treachery, should resolve upon 
treating them withextremeharshness'’. Kalliasseems 
to have left the island and found shelter with Philip’. 

The news brought by A®schines (before the 
Dionysiac festival) of the victory of Tamyne, re- 
lieved the Athenians from great anxiety. On the 
former despatch from Phokion, the Senate had re- 
solved to send to Eubcea another armament, in- 
cluding the remaining half of the cavalry, a rein- 
forcement of hoplites, and a fresh squadron of 
triremes. But the victory enabled them to dis- 
pense® with any immediate reinforcement, and to 
celebrate the Dionysiac festival with cheerfulness. 
The festival was on this vear of more than usual 
notoriety. Demosthenes, serving in it as chorégus 
for his tribe the Pandionis, was brutally insulted, in 
the theatre and amid the full pomp of the ceremony, 
by his enemy the wealthy Meidias ; who, besides 
other outrages, struck him several times with his 
fist on the head. The insult was the more poignant, 
because Meidias at this time held the high office of 
Hipparch, or one of the commanders of the horse. 
It was the practice at Athens to convene a public 
assembly immediately after the Dionysiac festival, 
for the special purpose of receiving notifications 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. 

2 Aschines indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens 
on this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously and from pure hostility and 
ingratitude to Athens, went to Philip. But I think this is probably an 
exaggeration. The orator is making a strong point against Kallias, 
who afterwards became connected with Demosthenes, and rendered 
considerable service to Athens in Eubcea. 

The treason of Kallias and Taurosthenes is alluded to by Deinarchus 
in his harangiie against Demosthenes, s. 45. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 567. 
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and hearing complaints about matters which had 
occurred at the festival itself. At this special as- 
sembly Demosthenes preferred a complaint against 
Meidias for the unwarrantable outrage offered, 
and found warm sympathy among the people, who 
passed a unanimous vote of censure. This procedure 
(called Probolé) did not by itself carry any punish- 
ment, but served as a sort of prejudicium, or finding 
of a true bill; enabling Demosthenes to quote the 
public as a witness to the main fact of insult, and 
encouraging him to pursue Meidias before the re- 
gular tribunals ; which he did a few months after- 
wards, but was induced to accept from Meidias the 
self-imposed fine of 30 mine before the final passing 
of sentence by the Dikasts’. 

From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of 
Plutarch of Eretria had become manifest ; so that 
Demosthenes gained credit for his previous remarks 
on the impolicy of granting the armament; while 
the friends of Plutarch—Hegesilaus and others of 
the party of Eubulus—incurred displeasure; and 
some, as it appears, were afterwards tried*. But 

1 A’schines cont. Ktesiph. p. 61; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 12. Wes- 
termann ahd many other critics (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit 
ipse, p. 25-28) maintain that the discourse against Meidias can never 
have teen really spoken by Demosthenes to the Dikastery, since if it 
had been spoken, he could not afterwards have entered into the compro- 
mise. But it is surely possible, that he may have delivered the discourse 
and obtained judgement in his favour; and then afterwards—when 
the second vote of the Dikasts was about to come on, for estimation of 
the penalty—may have accepted the offer of the defendant to pay a 
moderate fine (compare Demosth. cont. Neeram, p. 1348) in fear of 
exasperating too far the powerful friends around Meidias. The action 
of Demosthenes against Meidias was certainly an ayov rysyrds. About 
#poBoA1, see Meier and Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 271. 


2 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58; De Fals. Leg. p. 434—with the 
Scholion. 
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he was reproached by his enemiez for having been 
absent from the battle of Tamyne; and a citizen 
named Euktémon, at the instigation of Meidias, 
threatened an indictment against him for desertion 
of his post. Whether Demosthenes had actually 
gone over to Eubcea as a hoplite in the army of 
Phokion, and obtained leave of absence to come 
back for the Dionysia—or whether he did not go at 
all—we are unableto say. In either case, his duties 
as chorégus for this year furnished a conclusive 
excuse; so that Euktémon, though he formlly 

hung up before the statues of the Eponymous Heroes 
public proclamation of his intended indictment, 
never thought fit to take even the first step for 
bringing it to actual trial, and incurred legal dis- 
grace for such non-performance of his engagement’. 
Nevertheless the opprobrious and undeserved epi- 
thet of deserter was ever afterwards applied to De- 
mosthenes by Auschines and his other enemies ; and 
Meidias even heaped the like vituperation upon 
most of those who took part in that assembly* 
wherein the Probolé or vote of censure against him 
had been passed. Not long after the Dionysiac 
festival, however, it was found necessary to send 
fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Eubcea ; 
probably to relieve either some or all of those al- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 548. ...... €f’ 7) yap éxeivos (Eukte- 
mon) yripwxev airdv ob ére£edOdv, odemis tywy’ ert mpoodéopa 
Binns, GAXr’ lxavny Exo. 

Aischines says that Nikodemus entered an indictment against De- 
mosthenes for deserting his place in the ranks; but that he was bought 
off by Demosthenes, and refrained from bringing it before the Dikastery 
(sch. Fals. Leg. p. 292). 

® Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 577. 
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ready serving there. Demosthenes on this occasion 
put on his armour and served as a hoplite in the 
island. Meidias also went to Argura in Eubcea, 
as commander of the horsemen; yet, when the 
horsemen were summoned to join the Athenian 
army, he did not join along with them, but remained 
as trierarch of a trireme the outfit of which he had 
himself defrayed’. How longthe army stayed in 
Eubcea, we do not know. It appears that Demo- 
sthenes had returned to Athens by the time when 
the annual Senate was chosen in the last month of 
the Attic year (Skirrophorion—June) ; having pro- 
bably by that time been relieved. He was named 
(by the lot) among the Five Hundred Senators for 
the coming Attic year (beginning Midsummer 
349 p.c.=Olymp. 107, 4)*; his old enemy Meidias 
in vain impugning his qualification as he passed 
through the Dokimasy or preliminary examination 
previous to entering office. 

What the Athenian army did farther in Eubeea, 
we cannot inake out. Phokion was recalled—we 
do not know when—and replaced by a general 
named Molossus ; who is said to have managed the 
war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been 
made prisoner himself by the enemy®. The hostile 
parties in the island, aided by Philip, were not sub- 
dued, nor was it until the summer of 348 B.c. that 
they applied for peace. Even then, it appears, none 
was concluded, so that the Euboeans remained un- 
friendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 B.c. 

1 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 558-567. 


? Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551. 
3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Pausanias, i. 36, 3. 
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But while the Athenians were thus tasked for 
the maintenance of Eubcea, they found it necessary 
to undertake more effective measures for the re- 
lief of Olynthus, and they thus had upon their 
hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. 
We know that they had to provide force for 
both Eubcea and Olynthus at once'; and that 
the occasion which called for these simultaneous 
efforts was one of stringent urgency. The Olyn- 
thian requisition and communications made them- 
selves so strongly felt, as to induce Athens to do, 
what Demosthenes in his three Olynthiacs had 
vainly insisted on during the preceding summer 
and autumn—to send thither a force of native 
Athenians, in the first half of 349 n.c. Of the 
horsemen who had gone from Athens to Eubea, 
under Meidias, to serve under Phokion, either all, 
or a part, crossed by sea from Eubcea to Olynthus, 
during that half-year*. Meidias did not cross with 
them, but came back as trierarch in his trireme to 
Athens. Now the Athenian horsemen were not 
merely citizens, but citizens of wealth and conse- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Newram, p. 1346. ...... oupBavros Ty moet Katpou 
TOLOUTOY Kai WOACpOU, ev @ Hv} Kpatncac tpiv peyicros Tov “EhAnvery 
elvat, kat avapdioBnrntes td Te tpéerepa avTady Kexopicba Kal xara- 
memoXepnkevat Pirtinwov—fh vorepnoace ry BonOeig xa mpoe- 
pévots rovs couppdyovs, &¢ dropiay ypnparwory xaradvOévros rou 
atparonésouv, Trourous tr’ admoXécat Kal rois dAdots “EXAnow dricraus 
elvas Soxetv, kal xevduvevery mept Tay Umodoirar, wept te Anpvov xal 
“IuBpov xal Sxvpou cal Xeppornoov—xal perAASrray orparever Oat 
Upov mavdnpel eis re E®Bocav cai “Odvwbov—éeypawe Wygiorpa 
€v ry BovAg 'AmoAAddwpos Bavdcvwr, &c. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikastery by a person named 
Theomnestus, in support of an indictment against Nesra—perhaps six 
or eight years after 349 B.c. Whether Demosthenes was the author of 
the speech or not, its value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

? Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578. ......obros roy» pe éavrov 
oTparevoapevov Imméewy, dre els “OdvvOov déBnoay, €AOdy mpds 
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quence ; moreover the transport of them by sea 
was troublesome as well as costly. The sending of 


such troops implies a strenuous effort and sense of 


urgency on the part of Athens. We may farther 
conclude that a more numerous body of hoplites 
were sent along with the horsemen at the same 
time ; for horsemen would hardly under any cir- 
cumstances be sent across sea alone; moreover 
Olynthus stood most in need of auxiliary hoplites, 
since her native force consisted chiefly of horsemen 
and peltasts’. 

The evidence derived from the speech against 
Nera being thus corroborated by the still better 
evidence of the speech against Meidias, we are 
made certain of the important fact, that the first 
half of the year 349 B.c. was one in which Athens 


byas els env éxxAnoiay xaryydper. Compare the same oration, p. 558— 
wept 8€ trav cvarparevoapevwny eis “Apyoupay (in Euboea) tore 8yrov 
mavres ota eOnprydpnoe map’ tyiv, Or rev éx Xadxi8os, xarnyopap 
cal pdoxey dvedos éfeAOeiv rv orpariay ravtny ry Wddet. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamyna, is a distinct occurrence from the voluntary 
contributions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition (émddces els 
“OAvryOov—Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566); which contributions took 
place before the battle of Tamyne, and before the expedition to Eubcea 
of which that battle made part. 

These horsemen went from Eubcea to Olynthus before Metdias re- 
turned to Athens. But we know that he returned to Athens before the 
beginning of the new Attic or Olympic year (Olymp. 107, 4, 349-348 
B.C.); that is, speaking approximatively, before the Ist of July 349 
B.c. For he was present at Athens and accused Demosthenes in the 
senatorial Dokimasy, or preliminary examination, which all senators 
underwent before they took their seats with the beginning of the new 
year (Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551). . 

It seems therefore clear that the Athenian expedition—certainly horse- 
men, and probably hoplites also—went to Olynthus before July 1, 
349 B.c. I alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus 
in @ previous note—as connected with the date of the third Olynthiac 
of Demosthenes. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 41; v. 3, 3-6. 
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was driven to great public exertions—even to arma- 
ments of native citizens—for the support of Olyn- 
thus as well as for the maintenance of Eubcea. 
What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or helped to 
achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus—or how 
long they stayed there—we have no information. 
But we may reasonably presume—though Philip 
during this year 349 B.c., probably conquered a 
certain number of the thirty-two Chalkidic towns— 
that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and 
Athenian, contended against him with no incon- 
siderabie effect, and threw back his conquest of 
Chalkidiké into the following year. After a sum- 
mer’s campaign in that peninsula, the Athenian 
citizens would probably come home. We learn 
that the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian 
of rank named Derdas, with other Macedonians 
attached to him!. 

Financial So extraordinary a military effort, however, made 

senna by the Athenians in the first half of 349 B.c.—to 

Athens. — recover Eubcea and to protect Olynthus at once— 


Motion of 


Apollod | : anc] 2 
aor naturally placed them in a state of financial em 


Thebric _, Darrassment. Of this, one proof is to be found 
assembly in the fact, that for some time there was not suffi 
eae cient money to pay the Dikasteries, which accord 
ret fe ingly sat little ; so that few causes were tried for 
Kpallodoras SOME time—for how long we do not know?. 


isindicted © ‘To meet in part the pecuniary wants of the 
and fined. . 
moment, a courageous effort was made by the 


1 Theopompus, Fragm. 155; ap. Atheneum, x. p. 436; Hlian, V. H. 
ii. 41. 

2 See Demosthenes adv. Borotum De Nomine, p. 999. ...exai € 
purbds eropicOn rois 8exacrnpins, elonyov Gv 8pAov drt. This oration 
was spoken shortly after the battle of Tamyne, p. 999. 
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senator Apollodorus. He moved a decree in the 
Senate, that it should be submitted to the vote of 
the public assembly, whether the surplus of reve- 
nue, over and above the ordinary and permanent 
peace establishment of the city, should be paid to 
the Thedric Fund for the various religious festivals— 
or should be devoted to the pay, outfit, and trans- 
port of soldiers for the actual war. The Senate 
approved the motion of Apollodorus, and adopted 
a (probouleuma) preliminary resolution authorising 
him to submit it to the public assembly. Under 
such authority, Apollodorus made the motion in the 
assembly, where also he was fully successful. The 
assembly (without a single dissentient voice, we are 
told) passed a decree enjoining that the surplus of 
revenue should under the actual pressure of war be 
devoted to the pay and other wants of soldiers. 
Notwithstanding such unanimity, however, a citizen 
named Stephanus impreached both the decree and 
its mover on the score of illegality, under the 
Graphé Paranomon. Apollodorus was brought 
before the Dikastery, and there found guilty ; 
mainly (according to his friend and relative the 
prosecutor of Nezra) through suborned witnesses 
and false allegations foreign to the substance of the 
impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been 
pronounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the 
measure of punishment at the large fine of fifteen 
talents, refusing to listen to any supplications from 
the friends of Apollodorus, when they entreated 
him to name a lower sum. The Dikasts however, 
more lenient than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt 
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the measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon 
himself—one talent—which he actually paid’. 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both 
_ of the urgency and poverty of the moment, than 
" the fact, that both Senate and people passed this 
decree of Apollodorus. That fact there is no room 
for doubting. But the additional statement—that 
there was not a single dissentient, and that every 
one, both at the time and afterwards, always pro- 
nounced the motion to have been an excellent one?— 
is probably an exaggeration. For it is not to be 
imagined that the powerful party, who habitually 
resisted the diversion of money from the Thedric 
Fund to war purposes, should have been wholly 
silent or actually concurrent on this occasion, 
though they may have been out-voted. The mo- 
tion of Apollodorus was one which could not be 
made without distinctly breaking the law, and ren- 
dering the mover liable to those penal consequences 
which afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that 
even a majority, both of senate and assembly, should 
have overleaped this illegality, is a proof suffi- 
ciently remarkable how strongly the crisis pressed 
upon their minds. 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to 
Olynthus before Midsummer 349 sB.c., would pro- 
bably return after a campaign of two or three 
months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike opera- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Nezr. p. 1346, 1347. 
? Demosthen. cont. Neer. p. 1346. adda xal viv er, dv mov Adyos 
yeyrntat, dpodoyeiras apa travroy, ds ra BeAriora efrras dina wd Gor. 
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tions of Philip against the Chalkidians and Olyn- 
thians were noway relaxed. He pressed the Chal- 
kidians more and more closely throughout all the 
ensuing eighteen months (from Midsummer 349 B.c. 
to the early spring of 347 8.c.). During the year 
Olymp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus' 
is to be trusted, the Athenians despatched to 
their aid three expeditions; one, at the request 
of the Olynthians, who sent envoys to pray for 
it—consisting of 2000 peltasts under Chares, in 
thirty ships partly manned by Athenian seamen. A 
second under Charidemus, at the earnest entreaty 
of the suffering Chalkidians ; consisting of 18 tri- 
remes, 4000 peltasts and 150 horsemen. Charide- 
mus, in conjunction with the Olynthians, marched 
over Bottiza and the peninsula of Palléné, laying 
waste the country ; whether he achieved any im- 
portant success, we do not know. Respecting 
' both Chares and Charidemus, the anecdotes de- 
scending to us are of insolence, extortion, and 
amorous indulgences, rather than of military ex- 
ploits*. It is clear that neither the one nor the 
other achieved anything effectual against Philip, 
whose arms and corruption made terrible progress 
in Chalkidiké. So grievously did the strength 
of the Olynthians fail, that they transmitted a last 
and most urgent appeal to Athens; imploring the 
Athenians not to abandon them toruin, but to send 
them a force of citizens in addition to the merce- 


1 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. p. 734, 735. Philochorus 
tells us that the Athenians now contracted the alliance with Olynthus ; 
which certainly is not accurate. The alliance had been contracted in 
the preceding year. 

2 Theopomp. Fragm. 183-238; Athenzeus, xii. p. 532. 
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naries already there. The Athenians complied, 
despatching thither 17 triremes, 2000 hoplites, and 
300 horsemen, all under the command of Chares. 
To make out anything of the successive steps of 
this important war is impossible; but we discern 
that during this latter portion of the Olynthian war, 
the efforts made by Athens were considerable. De- 
mosthenes (in a speech six years afterwards) affirms 
that the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus 
4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and 50 tri- 
remes'. He represents the Chalkidic cities as 
having been betrayed successively to Philip by 
corrupt and traitorous citizens. That the conquest 
was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we 
cannot doubt; but the orator’s language carries no 
accurate information. Mekyberna and Tordéné are 
said to have been among the towns betrayed with- 
out resistance*. After Philip had captured the 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against 
Olynthus itself, with its confederate neighbours— 
the Thracian Methoné and Apollonia. In forcing 
the passage of the river Sardon, he encountered 
such resistance that his troops were at first re- 
pulsed ; and he was himself obliged to seek safety 
by swimming back across the river. He was more- 
over wounded in the eye by an Olynthian archer 
named Aster, and lost the sight of that eye com- 
pletely, notwithstanding the skill of his Greek sur- 
geon Kritobulus®. On arriving within forty furlongs 
of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabitants a peremptory 


1 Demosth. Fal. Leg. p. 426. 2 Diodor. xvi. 52. 
> Kallisthenes ap. Stobzum, t. vii. p.92; Plutarch, Parallel. c. 8; 
Demosth. Philipp. iii. p.117. Kritobulus could not save the sight of 
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summons, intimating that either they must evacuate 
the city, or he must leave Macedonia!. Rejecting 
this notice, they determined to defend their town 
tothe last. A considerable portion of the last Athe- 
nian citizen-armament was still in the town to aid in 
the defence®; so that the Olynthians might reason- 
ably calculate that Athens would strain every nerve 
to guard her own citizens against captivity. But 
their hopes were disappointed. How long the siege 
lasted—or whether there was time for Athens to 
send farther reinforcement—we cannot say. The 
Olynthians are said to have repulsed several as- 
saults of Philip with loss; but according to De- 
mosthenes, the philippising party, headed by the 
venal Euthykrates and Lasthenes, brought about 
the banishment of their chief opponent Apollonides, 
nullified all measures for energetic defence, and 
treasonably surrendered the city. Two defeats were 
sustained near its walls, and one of the generals of 
this party, having 500 cavalry under his command, 
betrayed them designedly into the hands of the in- 
vader’, Olynthus, with all its inhabitants and 
property, at length fell into the hands of Philip. 
His mastery of the Chalkidic peninsula thus became 
complete—towards the end of winter 348-347 B.c. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this 
flourishing peninsula. The persons of the Olyn- 
thians—men, women, and children— were sold into 
slavery. The wealth of the city gave to Philip the 


the eye, but he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. 
‘* Magna et Critobulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et 
citra deformitatem oris curata, orbitate luminis”’ (Pliny, H.N. vii. 37). 
1 Demosth. Philipp. in. p. 113. ? Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
> Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 125-128; Fals. Leg. p. 426; Diodor. xvi. 53. 
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means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils of 
the war ; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, 
together with Apollonia, Methoné, Stageira, &c.— 
in all, thirty-two Chalkidic cities. Demosthenes, 
speaking about five years afterwards, says that 
they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined as to 
leave their very sites scarcely discernible’. Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly 
believe, that they were dismantled and bereft of all 
citizen proprietors ; that the buildings and visible 
marks of Hellenic city-life were broken up or left 
to decay; that the remaining houses, as well as 
the villages around, were tenanted by dependent 
cultivators or slaves—now working for the be- 
nefit of new Macedonian proprietors, in great part 
non-resident, and probably of favoured Grecian 
grantees also*. Though various Greeks thus re- 
ceived their recompense for services rendered to 
Philip, yet Demosthenes affirms that Euthykrates 
and Lasthenes, the traitors who had sold Olynthus, 
were not among the number; or at least that not 
long afterwards they were dismissed with dishonour 
and contempt’. 


1 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 117; Justin, vin. 3. 

2 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 386) says, that both Philokrates and 
Zschines received from Philip, not only presents of timber and corn, 
but also grants of productive and valuable farms in the Olynthian ter- 
ritory. He calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion ; but 
their testimony is not given at length. 

3 Demosth. De Chersones. p.99. The existence of these Olynthian 
traitors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the 
aid of the Stagcirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who 
were the richest Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners 
were put up for sale as slaves. The Athenian Demochures, about 
thirty years afterwards, in his virulent speech against the philo- 
sophers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered this disgraceful service to 
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In this Olynthian war—ruinous to the Chalkidic 
Greeks, terrific to all other Greeks, and doubling 
the power of Philip—Athens too must have incurred 
a serious amount of expense. We find it stated 
loosely, that in her entire war against Philip from 
the time of his capture of Amphipolis in 358-357 
B.c. down to the peace of 346 B.c. or shortly after- 
wards, she had expended not less than 1500 talents’. 
On these computations no great stress is to be laid ; 
but we may well believe that her outlay was consider- 
able. In spite of all reluctance, she was obliged 
to do something ; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, so as to 
produce no satisfactory result ; but nevertheless the 
aggregate cost, in a series of years, was a large one. 
During the latter portion of the Olynthian war, as 
far as we can judge, she really seems to have made 
efforts, though she had done little in the beginning. 
We may presume that the cost must have been de- 
frayed, in part at least, by a direct property-tax ; for 
the condemnation of Apollodorus put an end to the 
proposition of taking from the Theéric Fund*. 
Philip (Aristokles ap. Eusebium, Prep. Ev. p. 792). Wesseling (ad 
Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge by saying that Aristotle was at that 
time along with Hermeias at Atarneus; a refutation not very con- 
clusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

1 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p.37. c. 24. Demosthenes (Olynth. iii. p. 36) 
mentions the same amount of public money as having been wasted els 
ovdev déov—even in the early part of the Olynthiac war and before the 


Euboean war. As evidences of actual amount, such statements are of 
no value. 

2 Ulpian, in his Commentary on the first Olynthiac, tells us that 
after the fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eubulus moved and carried 
a law, enacting that any future motion to encroach on the Theéric Fund 
should be punished with death. 

The authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this statement. 
The fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apollodorus was lenient; we 
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Means may also have been found of economising 
from the other expensés of the state. 

Though the appropriation of the Theoric Fund 
to other purposes continued to be thus interdicted 
to any formal motion, yet in the way of suggestion 
and insinuation it was from time to time glanced at, 
by Demosthenes and others. And whenever money 
was wanted for war, the question whether it should 
be taken from this source or from direct property- 
tax, was indirectly revived. ‘The appropriation of 
the Theéric Fund however remained unchanged 
until the very eve of the battle of Cheroneia. Just 
before that Dies Ire, when Philip was actually for- 
tifying Elateia, the fund was made applicable to war- 
purposes ; the views of Demosthenes were realized, 
twelve years after he had begun to enforce them. 

This question about the Thedric expenditure is. 
rarely presented by modern authors in the real way 
that it affected the Athenian mind. It has been 
sometimes treated as a sort of alms-giving to the 
poor—and sometimes as an expenditure by the 
Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one 
nor the other gives a full or correct view of the 
case ; each only brings out a part of the truth. 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much 
for the pleasures of the citizens. It provided for 
them the largest amount of refined and imaginative 
pleasures ever tasted by any community known to 
history ; pleasures essentially social and multitudi- 
nous, attaching the citizens to each other, rich and 
poor, by the strong tie of community of enjoyment. 


may therefore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would 
go along with the speaker in making the like offence capital in future. 
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But pleasure, though an usual accessory, was 
not the primary idea or predominant purpose of 
the Thedric expenditure. That expenditure was 
essentially religious in its character, incurred only 
for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the 
honour of the gods. The ancient religion, not 
simply at Athens, but throughout Greece and the 
contemporary world—very different in this respect 
from the modern—included within itself and its 
manifestations nearly the whole range of social 
pleasures'. Now the Thedric Fund was essentially 
the Church-Fund at Athens; that upon which 
were charged all the expenses incurred by the state 
in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The 
Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each pre- 
sent citizen, was one part of this expenditure ; 
given in order to ensure that every citizen should 
have the opportunity of attending the festival, and 
doing honour to the god; never given to any one 
who was out of Attica—because of course he 
could not attend?; but given to all alike within 


1 Among the many passages which illustrate this association in tlie 
Greck mind, between the idea of a religious festival, and that of enjoy- 
ment—we may take the expressions of Herodotus about the great fes- 
tival at Sparta called Hyakinthia. In the summer of 479 B.c., the Spar- 
tans were tardy in bringing out their military force for the defence of 
Attica—being engaged in that festival. Oi yap Aaxedatudmor dpratdy re 
roy xpdvoy rovroy, Kai ode hy ‘Yaxiviia’ mept mreiorov 8 jyoyv ra 
rou Oeov-mopouvecy (Herod. ix. 7). Presently the Athenian envoys 
come to Sparta to complain of the delay in the following language— 
"Ypets pev, d Aaxedaizdmot, avrov tide pévorres, ‘YaxivOid re dyere 
Kai maifere, xatampodcrres Tous uvpydyous. 

Here the expressions “to fulfil the requirements of the god ”—and 
“to amuse themselves ’’—are used in description of the same festival, 
and almost as equivalents. 

? Harpokration, v. Gewpixd...... dtéverpev EvBovdos eis tiv Gvaiay, 


a a 


iva wayres €opratwor, cat pndels Tay woAtray amoNiayrat Os aoOevecay 
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the country, rich or poor'. It was essential to that 
universal communion which formed a prominent 
feature of the festival, not less in regard to the 
god, than in regard to the city*; but it was only one 
portion of the total disbursements covered by the 
Theédric Fund. To this general religious fund it 
was provided by law that the surplus of ordinary 
revenue should be paid over, after all the cost of 
the peace establishment had been defrayed. There 
was no appropriation more thoroughly coming home 
to the common sentiment, more conducive as a 
binding force to the unity of the city, or more pro- 
ductive of satisfaction to each individual citizen. 

We neither know the amount of the Thedric 
Fund, nor of the distributions connected with it. 
We cannot therefore say what proportion it formed 
of the whole peace-expenditure—itself unknown 
also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. To 
be sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the 
honour of the gods, was accounted the reverse of 
virtue by Greeks generally; and the Athenians 
especially, whose eyes were every day contempla- 
ting the glories of their acropolis, would learn a 
different lesson; moreover magnificent religious 
display was believed to conciliate the protection 
and favour of the gods?. We may affirm, how- 
ray ldlev...... Ore 8€ ovx e€qv rois drodnpovos Oewpixdv AapBave, ‘Yre- 
pidns dednAwxev ev rp Kar’ "Apxeorparivov. 

? See Demosth. adv. Leocharem, p. 1091, 1092; Philipp. iv. p. 141. 
Compare also Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Att. s. 69. 

3 See the directions of the old oracles quoted by Demosthenes cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531. icrava: wpaiwy Bpopip xdpw duprya ravras, &e. 
orepamnpoperv édevOepous xai Bovdous, &c. 


5 See the boast of Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) 3.40; Plato, Alki- 
biad. ii. p. 148, Xenophon (Vectigal. vi. 1.), in proposing some schemes 
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ever, upon the strongest presumptions, that this 
religious expenditure did not absorb any funds re- 
quired for the other branches of a peace-establish- 
ment. Neither naval, nor military, nor administra- 
tive exigences, were starved in order to augment the 
Thedric surplus. Eubulus was distinguished for his 
excellent keeping of the docks and arsenals, and for 
his care in replacing the decayed triremes by new 
ones. And after all the wants of a well-mounted 
peace-establishment were satisfied, no Athenian 
had scruple in appropriating what remained under 
the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and social 
brotherhood. 

. It is true that the Athenians might have laid up 
that surplus annually in the acropolis, to form an 
accumulating war-fund. Such provision had been 
made half a century before, under the full energy 
and imperial power of Athens—when she had a 
larger revenue, with numerous tribute-paying al- 
lies—and when Perikles presided over her councils. 
It might have been better if she had done some- 
thing of the same kind in’ the age after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Perhaps if men, like Perikles, 
or even like Demosthenes, had enjoyed marked 
ascendency, she would have been advised and pre- 
vailed on to continue such a precaution. But 
before we can measure the extent of improvidence 
with which Athens is here fairly chargeable, we 
ought to know what was the sum thus expended 
on the festivals. What amount of money could 
for the improvement of the Athenian revenue, sets forth as one of the 


advantages, that “the religious festivals will be celebrated then with 
still greater magnificence than they are now.” 
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have been stored up for the contingency of war, even 
if all the festivals and all the distributions had been 
suppressed ? How far would it have been possible, 
in any other case than that of obvious present ne- 
cessity, to carry economy into the festival-expen- 
diture—truly denominated by Demades the cement 
of the political system'— without impairing in the 
bosom of each individual, that sentiment of com- 
rmounion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made 
the Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplica- 
tion of units? These are points on which we ought to 
have information, before we can fairly graduate our 
censure upon Athens for not converting her Thedric 
Fund into an accumulated capital to meet the con- 
tingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, 
ancient or modern, have ever thought it requisite 
to lay up during peace a stock of money available 
for war? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained 
more ships of war, larger docks, and better-stored 
arsenals, than any city in Greece, besides expending 
forty talents annually upon the Horsemen of the 
state, and doubtless something farther (though we 
know not how much) upon the other descriptions 
of military force. All this, let it be observed, and the 
Thedric expenditure besides, was defrayed without 
direct taxation, which was reserved for the ex- 
traordinary cost incident to a state of war, and was 
held to be sufficient to meet it, without any accu- 
mulated war-fund. When the war against Philip 


1 Plutarch, Question. Platonic. p. 1011. ds Zdeye Anuddns, eéAday 
dvopd (wy Ta Oewpixa Tov moAcrevparos (erroneously written Gewpyrixa). 
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became serious, the proprietary classes at Athens, 
those included in the schedule of assessment, were 
called upon to defray the expense by a direct tax, 
from which they had been quite free in time of 
peace. ‘They tried to evade this burthen by re- 
_ quiring that the festival-fund should be appro- 
priated instead’; thus menacing what was dearest 
to the feelings of the majority of the citizens. The 
ground which they took was the same in principle, 
as if the proprietors in France or Belgium claimed 
to exempt themselves from direct taxation for the 
cost of a war, by first taking either all or half of 
the annual sum voted out of the budget for the main- 
tenanceof religion®. Wemay judge howstrong a feel- 
ing would be raised among the Athenian public ge- 
nerally, by the proposal of impoverishing the festival 
expenditure in order to savea property-tax. Doubt- 
less, after the proprietary class had borne a certain 
burthen of direct taxation, their complaints would 
become legitimate. The cost of the festivals could 
not be kept up undiminished, under severe and 
continued pressure of war. As a second and 
subsidiary resource, it would become essential to 
apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation 


1 According to the author of tlie oration against Nesra, the law did 
actually provide, that in time of war, the surplus revenue should be 
devoted to warlike purposes—xedevdvray tov vopwy, Grav médepos 7, TA 
meptdvra xpnpara ths dioiKnoews orpariwrixd eivat (p. 1346). But it 
seems to me that this must be a misstatement, got up to suit the speaker’s 
case. If the law had been so, Apollodorus would have committed no 
illegality in his motion; moreover, all the fencing and manceuvring of 
Demosthenes in his first and third eehyninnes would have been to no 
purpose. 

* The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against 
the Athenian proprietors, in degree; for even in time of peace one 
half of the French revenue is raised by direct taxation. 
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of the burthens of the war. But even if all had 
been so applied, the fund could not have been large 


enough to dispense with the necessity of a property- 


tax besides. 

We see this conflict of interests—between direct 
taxation on one side and the festival-fund on the 
other, as a means of paying for war—running 
through the Demosthenic orations, and especially 
marked in the fourth Philippic’. Unhappily the 
conflict served as an excuse to both parties, for 
throwing the blame on each other, and starving the 
war; as well as for giving effect to the repugnance, 
shared by both rich and poor, against personal 
military service abroad. Demosthenes sides with 
neither—tries to mediate between them—and calls 
for patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having 
before him an active and living enemy, with the 
liberties of Greece as well as of Athens at stake— 
he urges every species of sacrifice at once ; personal 
service, direct tax-payments, abnegation of the fes- 
tivals. Sometimes the one demand stands most 
prominent, sometimes the other; but oftenest of 
all, comes his appeal for personal service. Under 
such military necessities, in fact, the Thedric ex- 
penditure became mischievous, not merely because 
it absorbed the public money, but also because it 
chained the citizens to their home and disinclined 
them to active service abroad. The great charm and 
body of sentiment connected with the festival, essen- 

1 Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 141-143; De RepublicA Ordinanda, p. 167. 
Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present 
form, may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence 


as Demosthenic compositions; put together out of Demosthenic frag- 
ments and thoughts. 
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tially connected as it was with presence in Attica, 
operated as a bane ; at an exigency when one-third or 
one-fourth of the citizens ought to have been doing 
hard duty as soldiers on the coasts of Macedonia or 
Thrace, against an enemy who never slept. Unfor- 
tunately for the Athenians, they could not be con- 
vinced, byall the patriotic eloquence of Demosthenes, 
that the festivals which fed their pietyand brightened 
their home-existence during peace, were unmain- 
tainable during such a war, and must be renounced 
for a time, if the liberty and security of Athens were 
to be preserved. The same want of energy which 
made them shrink from the hardship of personal 
service, also rendered them indisposed to so great a 
sacrifice as that of their festivals ; nor indeed would 
it have availed them to ‘spare all the cost of their 
festivals, had their remissness as soldiers still con- 
tinued. Nothing less could have saved them, than 
simultaneous compliance with all the three requi- 
sitions urged by Demosthenes in 350 B.c.; which 
compliance ultimately came, but came too late, in 
339-338 B.C. 


APPENDIX. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


Respectine the true chronological order of these three harangues, 
dissentient opinions bave been transmitted from ancient times, and still 
continue among modern critics. 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three speeches by their initial 
words, but places them in a different chronological order from that in 
2K2 
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which they stand edited. He gives the second as being first in the 
series; the third, as second; and the first as third. 

It will be understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited; though, as far as I 
can judge, that order is not the true one. 

Edited Order. 6: i:i6: 4 Vasivenaetawewscs IW. WT. 
Order of Dionysius ............s0000- I. WW. 1. 

The greater number of modern critics defend the edited order; the 
main arguments for which have been ably stated in a dissertation pub- 
lished by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of Demosthenes, 
places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the Olynthiacs ; affirm- 
ing that it is conclusive, and sets the question at rest. Bohnecke 
also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as no longer open to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-187) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favour of the order stated 
by Dionysius. A much higher authority, Dr. Thirlwall, agrees in the 
same opinion; though with less confidence, and with a juster appre- 
ciation of our inadequate means for settling the question. See the 
Appendix ii. to the fifth volume of his History of Greece, p. 512. 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirlwall, 
I agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any conclusion as 
to the order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not warranted by the 
amount of evidence. We have nothing to proceed upon except the 
internal evidence of the speeches, taken in conjunction with the con- 
temporaneous history ; of which we know little or nothing from inform- 
ation in detail. 

On the best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly either 
the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part with 
both. I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the second 
Olynthiac first of the three. I concur with the edited order in placing 
the third /ast. I observe, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, that this arrange- 
ment has been vindicated in a Dissertation by Stueve. I have not seen 
this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion was deduced—even before I 
knew that it had ever been advocated elsewhcre—only from an atten- 
tive study of the speeches. 


Banted OMer 644i hea oe sandewew ies | Fee © Paes 08 6 
Order of Dionysius ............0.008 Il, I. 1. 
Order of Stueve (which I think the most 

probable) cs ei eciaewcsaeeewaegen } i. 1. Hil. 


To consider first the proper place of the second Olynthiac (I mean 
that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippic rather 
than an Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely admitted, but 
strongly put forward, by Petrenz, p. 11—“ Quid! quod ipsorum Olyn- 
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thiorum hac quidem in causa tantum uno loco facta mentio est—ut 
uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ips oratione, qu4 in caus4 esset 
habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we to explain the 
absence of all reference to Olynthus? According to Petrenz, it is because 
the orator had already, in his former harangue, said all that could be 
necessary in respect to the wants of Olynthus, and the necessity of up- 
holding that city even for the safety of Athens; he might now there- 
fore calculate that his first discourse remained impressed on his country- 
men, and that all that was required was, to combat the extraordinary 
fear of Philip which hindered them from giving effect to a resolution 
already taken to assist the Olynthians. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquicsce. It may appear natural 
to a reader of Demosthenes, who passes from the first printed discourse 
to the second without any intervening time to forget what he has just 
read. But it will hardly fit the case of a real speaker in busy Athens. 
Neither Demosthenes in the fluctuating Athenian assembly—nor even 
any orator in the more fixed English Parliament or American Congress 
—could be rash enough to calculate that a discourse delivered some 
time before had remained engraven on the minds of his audience. If 
Demosthenes had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong 
a conviction of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens 
to assist Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse—if his speech, 
however well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose—I 
cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the by, 
and that he would merely dilate upon the general chanccs and conditions 
of the war between Athens and Philip. However well calculated the 
second Olynthiac may be “ad concitandos exacerbandosque civium 
animos” (to use the words of Pctrenz), it is not peculiarly calculated 
to procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator had failed to procure such 
aid by a discourse like the first Olynthiac, he would never resort to a 
discourse like the second Olynthiac to make good the deficiency; he 
would repeat anew, and more impressively than before, the danger of 
Olynthus, and the danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to 
fall. This would be the way to accomplish his object, and at the same 
time to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 

According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere single 
passing notice) of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of that city, 
and the urgency of assisting it, were not the main drift of Demosthenes 
in the second Olynthiac. Lis main drift is, to encourage and stimulate 
his countrymen in their general war against Philip; taking in, thank- 
fully, the new ally Olynthus, whom they have just acquired—but taking 
her in only as a valuable auxiliary (€y mpooOnxns pepe), to cooperate 
with Athens against Philip as well as to receive aid from Athens—not 
presenting her either as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if 
allowed to perish, to expose the vitals of Athens. 
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Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily explain, 
as following after the totally different spirit of the first Olynthiac; but 
it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to precede the firat Olyn- 
thiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens at first in formd pauperis, 
as if she were in danger and requiring aid against an overwhelming 
enemy. She presents herself as an equal, offering to cooperate against 
& common enemy, and tendering an alliance which the Athenians had 
hitherto sought in vain. She will of course want aid—but she can give 
cooperation of equal value. Demosthenes advises to assist her—this 
comes of course, when her alliance is accepted :—but he dwells more for- 
cibly upon the value of what she will give to the Athenians, in the way 
of cooperation against Philip. Nay, it is remarkable that the territorial 
vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, not as a peril to her which 
the Athenians must assist her in averting, but as a godsend to enable 
them the better to attack Philip in conjunction with her. Moreover 
Olynthus is represented, not as apprehending any danger from Philip’s 
arms, but as having recently discovered how dangerous it is to be in 
alliance with him. Let us thank the gods (says Demosthenes at the 
opening of the second Olynthiac)—ré rovs moXeuqoovras Diinre 
yeyemoOa nal yopay Gpopow xat Sivapivy ria Kexrnuévous, xat rd 
peyiorov dirdvrev, iy tmép rou moepou yvouny roravTny Exovras, Sore 
ras mpds éxeivoy Saddayds, mparov pev driorous, eira rhs davréy ma- 
rpidos vouifey avdoracw eivat, Sapovia rin Kal bela ravraracw goxey 
evepyecig (p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with this 
opening. Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive war 
carried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and he enters 
at large into the general chances of such war, noticing the vulnerable 
as well as the odious points of Philip, and striving (as Petrenz justly 
remarks) to “excite and exasperate the minds of the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthian alliance with Athens. 
But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions; leaving the Olynthians and 
Chalkidians to contend against Philip by themselves. It is presently 
found that he gains advantages over them; bad news come from 
Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to announce them. It is then 
that Demosthenes delivers his first Olynthiac, so much more urgent in 
its tone respecting Olynthus. The main topic is now—“ Protect the 
Olynthians; save their confederate cities; think what will happen if 
they are ruined; there is nothing to hinder Philip in that case from 
marching into Attica.” The views of Demosthenes have changed from 
the offensive to the defensive. 

T cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of the 
Olynthiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both to the 
first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) mentions 
another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing is said in the 
second Olynthiac about meddling with the Theério Fund; whereas, in 
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the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to—and in the third, for- 
cibly and repeatedly pressed, though with sufficient artifice to save the 
illegality. This is difficult to explain, assuming the second to be pos- 
terior to the first ; but noway difficult, if we suppose the second to be 
the earliest of the three, and to be delivered with the purpose which I 
have pointed out. 

On the other band, this manner of handling the Theéric Fund in the 
third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason for be- 
leving (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior to the 
first—and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me cor- 
rectly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was delivered 
after Athens had sent some succour to Olynthus, whereas both the first 
and the second were spoken before anything at all had yet been done. 
I think there is good ground for following Libanius (as Petrenz and 
others do) in his statement that the third oration recognises Athens as 
having done something, which the two first do not; though Dr. Thirl- 
wall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in doubting such a distinction. The 
successes of mercenaries, reported at Athens (p. 38), must surely have 
been successes of mercenaries commissioned by her; and the triumphant 
hopes, noticed by Demosthenes as actually prevalent, are most natu- 
rally explained by supposing such news to have arrived. Demosthenes 
says no more than he can help about the success actually gained, be- 
cause he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to set before 
the people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, that all 
the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little—sent 
no citizens—provided no pay. This Demosthenes urges her to do 
without delay, and dwells upon the Thedéric Fund as one means of ob- 
taining money along with personal service. Dr. Thirlwall indeed argues 
that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the third, in setting forth 
the crisis; from whence he infers that it is posterior in time. His ar- 
gument is partly founded upon a sentence near the beginning of the 
first Olynthiac, wherein the safety of Athens herself is mentioned as 
involved—rav mpaypdreov vuiv abrois adyriAnmreoy éoriv, eirep tmep 
carnpias avre@y dporrifere: upon which I may remark, that the read- 
ing avroy is not universally admitted. Dindorf in his edition reads 
avroy, referring it to spayzatwy: and stating in his note that guray 
is the reading of the vulgate, first changed by Reiske into avroy on 
the authority of the Codex Bavaricus. But even if we grant that the 
first Olynthiac depicts the crisis as more dangerous and urgent than the 
third, we cannot infer that the first is posterior to the third. The third 
was delivered immediately after news received of success near Olynthus; 
Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the moment and to a certain 
extent—though the amount of prosperity was greatly exaggerated by 
the public. Demosthenes sets himself to combat this exaggeration ; 
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he passes as lightly as he can over the recent good news, but he cannot 
avoid allowing something for them, and throwing the danger of Olyn- 
thus a little back into more distant contingency. At the same time he 
states it in the strongest manner, both section 2 and sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of all opinions 
founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the true chronolo- 
gical order of the Olynthiacs is that proposed by Stueve, IT. I. III. 
With Dionysius I agree so far as to put the second first; and with the 
common order in putting the third last. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX., 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINA- 
TION OF THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP. 


Ir was during the early spring of 347 B.c., as far as 
we can make out, that Olynthus, after having pre- 
viously seen the thirty Chalkidic cities conquered, 


Sufferings 
of the 
Olynthians 
and Chal. 
kidians— 


underwent herself the like fate from the arms of ™™ph 


Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their 
‘escape; while the greater number of both sexes were 
sold into slavery. A few painful traces present them- 
selves of the diversities of suffering which befel 
these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an Arcadian 
who had probably served in the Macedonian army, 
received from Philip a grant of thirty Olynthian 
slaves, chiefly women and children, who were seen 
following him in a string as he travelled homeward 
through the Grecian cities. Many young Olynthian 
women were bought for the purpose of having their 
persons turned to account by their new proprietors. 
Of these purchasers, one, an Athenian citizen who 
had exposed his new purchase at Athens, was tried 
and condemned for the proceeding by the Dikas- 
tery’. Other anecdotes come before us, inaccurate 


1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 439, 
440. Demosthenes asserts also that Olynthian women were given as 
a present by Philip to Philokrates (p. 386-440). The outrage which 
he imputes (p. 401) to Eschines and Phrynon in Macedonia, against the 
Olynthian woman—is not to be received as a fact, since it is indig- 
nantly denied by schines (Fals, Leg. init. and p. 48). Yet it is pro- 


and fes- 
tival of 
Philip. 
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probably as to names and details’, yet illustrating the 
general hardships brought upon this once free Chal- 
kidic population. Meanwhile the victor Philip was 
at the maximum of his glory. In commemoration 
of his conquests, he celebrated a splendid festival to 
the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with unbounded 
hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches 
and exhibitions, both gymnastic and poetical. His 
donations were munificent, as well to the Grecian 
and Macedonian officers who had served him, as to 
the eminent poets or actors who pleased his taste. 
Satyrus the comic actor, refusing all presents for 
himself, asked and obtained from him the release of 
two young women taken in Olynthus, daughters of* 
his friend the Pydnzan Apollophanes, who had been 
one of the persons concerned in the death of Philip’s 
elder brother Alexander. Satyrus announced his in- 
tention not only of ensuring freedom to these young 
women, but likewise of providing portions for them 
and giving them out in marriage*. Philip also found 
at Olynthus his two exile-half brothers, who had 
served as pretexts for the war—and put both of them 
to death®. 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent 
to Olynthus more than one considerable reinforce- 


bably but too faithful a picture of real deeds, committed by others, if 
not by Hschines. 

1 The story of the old man of Olynthus (Seneca, Controy. v. 10) 
bought by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to form a sub- 
ject for a painting of the suffering Prometheus—is more than doubtful ; 
since Parrhasius, already in high repute as a painter before 400 B.c. (see 
Xenoph. Mem. iii. 10), can hardly have been still flourishing in 347 n.c. 
It discloses, however, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering 
occasionally realized. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401; Diodor. xvi. 55. 

§ Justin, viii. 3. 
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ment, especially during the last year of the war. Effect pro- 
Though we are ignorant what these expeditions venge 


achieved or even how much was their exact force, tf oishthus 
we find reason to suspect that they were employed call 
by Chares and other generals to no good purpose. ae number 
The opponents of Chares accused him, as well as captives” 
Deiares and other mercenary chiefs, of having wasted pai ad 
the naval and military strength of the city in idle en- 
terprises or rapacious extortions upon the traders 

of the Acgean. They summed up 1500 talents and 

150 triremes thus lost to Athens, besides wide- 

spread odium incurred among the islanders by the 

unjust contributions levied upon them to enrich the 
general'. In addition to this disgraceful ill-success, 

came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and Chalki- 

diké, and the great aggrandisement of their enemy 

Philip. The loss of Olynthus, and with the miser- 

able captivity of its population, would have been 
sufficient of themselves to excite powerful sentiment 

among the Athenians. But there was a farther cir- 
cumstance which came yet more home to their feel- 

ings. Many of their own citizens were serving in 
Olynthus as an auxiliary garrison, and had now be- 

come captives along with the rest?. No such cala- 

mity as this had befallen Athens for a century past, 

since the defeat of Tolmides at Koroneia in Beeotia. 

The whole Athenian people, and especially the re- 

lations of the captives, were full of agitation and 
anxiety, increased by alarming news from other 
quarters. The conquest threatened the security of 

all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and 

the Chersonese. This last peninsula, especially, was 


1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. c. 24. % Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
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altogether unprotected against Philip, who was even 
reported to be on his march thither ; insomuch that 
the Athenian settlers within it began to forsake 
their properties and transfer their families to Athens. 
Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 
the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were 
held to discuss suitable remedies. What was done, 
we are not exactly informed. But it seems that no 
one knew where the general Chares with his arma- 
ment was; so that it became necessary even for his 
friends in the assembly to echo the strong expres- 
sions of displeasure among the people, and to send 
a light vessel immediately in search of him!. 

The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus and 
others among the statesmen hitherto languid in the 
war, to hold a more energetic language than before 
against Philip. Denouncing him now as the com- 
mon enemy of Greece*, they proposed missions into 
Peloponnesus and elsewhere for the purpose of 
animating the Grecian states into confederacy 
against him. Auschines assisted strenuously in 
procuring the adoption of this proposition, and was 
himself named as one of the envoys into Pelo- 
ponnesus’. 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of De- 
mosthenes, has come before us hitherto only as a 
soldier in various Athenian expeditions—to Phlius 
in Peloponnesus (368)—to the battle of Mantineia 
(362)—and to Euboea under Phokion (349 B.c.) ; 

1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. nal ev pev rp Syuw xarnp® (you, 
Eubulus) Aime, cal cata tov raidov Suvves 4 piv amokwAevas 


Dircrrov dv BovrAer Oa, &e. 
3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 438, 439. 
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in which last he had earned the favourable notice of 
the general, and had been sent to Athens with the 
news of the victory at Tamyne. A®schines was 
about six years older than Demosthenes, but born 
in a much humbler and poorer station. His father 
Atrométus taught to boys the elements of letters ; 
his mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding 
over certain religious assemblies and rites of initia- 
tion, intended chiefly for poor communicants; the 
boy Asschines assisting both one and the other 
in a menial capacity. Such at least is the state- 
ment which comes to us, enriched with various de- 
grading details, on the doubtful authority of his 
rival Demosthenes’; who also affirms, what we may 
accept as generally true, that A%schines had passed 
his early manhood partly as an actor, partly as a 
scribe or reader to the official boards. For both 
functions he possessed some natural advantages—- 
an athletic frame, a powerful voice, a ready flow of 
unpremeditated speech. After some years passed 
as scribe, in which he made himself useful to Eu- 
bulus and others, he was chosen public scribe to 
the assembly—acquired familiarity with the admi- 
nistrative and parliamentary business of the city— 
and thus elevated himself by degrees to influence 
as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems to 
have been surpassed only by Demosthenes’. 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion 


1 Demosthenes affirms this at two distinct times—Fals. Leg. p. 415- 
431; De Corona, p. 313. 

Stechow (Vita Hschinis, p. 1-10) brings together the little which can 
be made out respecting /Eschines. 

? Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1063; Cicero, 
Orator, c. 9, 29. 


B.C. 347. 


Zschines 
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Athens in 
Arcadia. 
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of Eubulus, A‘schines proceeded into Peloponnesus 
in the spring of 347; others being sent at the same 
time to other Grecian cities. Among other places, 
he visited Megalopolis, where he was heard before 
the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten 
Thousand. He addressed them in a strain of ani- 
mated exhortation, adjuring them to combine with 
Athens for the defence of the liberties of Greece 
against Philip, and inveighing strenuously against 
those traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other 
parts of Greece, sold themselves to the aggressor 
and paralysed all resistance. He encountered how- 
ever much opposition from a speaker named Hiero- 
nymus, who espoused the interest of Philip in the 
assembly: and though he professed to bring back 
some flattering hopes, it is certain that neither in 
Arcadia, nor elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his 
influence of any real efficacy’. The strongest feeling 
among the Arcadians was fear and dislike of Sparta, 
which rendered them in the main indifferent, if not 
favourable, to the Macedonian successes. In re- 
turning from Arcadia to Athens, Avschines met the 
Arcadian Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of 
Olynthian slaves following ; a sight which so deeply 
affected the Athenian orator, that he dwelt upon it 
afterwards in his speech before the assembly, with 
indignant sympathy ; deploring the sad effects of 
Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by 
Philip’s combined employment of arms and cor- 
ruption. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344-438 ; Zschin. Fals. Leg. p. 38. The 
conduct of Hschines at this juncture is much the same, as described by 
his rival, and as admitted by himself. It was in truth among the most 
honourable epochs of his life. 
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Aéschines returned probably about the middle of 
the summer of 347 B.c. Other envoys, sent to 
more distant cities, remained out longer; some in- 
deed even until the ensuing winter. Though it 
appears that some envoys from other cities were 
induced in return to visit Athens, yet no sincere or 
hearty cooperation against Philip could be obtained 
in any part of Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of 
triumph, was celebrating his magnificent Olympic 
festival in Macedonia, the Athenians were dis- 
heartened by finding that they could expect little 
support from independent Greeks, and were left 
to act only with their own narrow synod of allies. 
Hence Eubulus and schines became earnest par- 
tisans of peace, and Demosthenes also seems to 
have been driven by the general despondency into 
a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, 


Increasing 
despond- 
ency and 
desire for 


peace at 
Athens. 


though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were _ 


at this juncture not very discordant in sentiment. 
On the other hand, the philippising speakers at 
Athens held a bolder tone than ever. As Philip 
found his ports greatly blocked up by the Athe- 
nian cruisers, he was likely to profit by his existing 
ascendency for the purpose of strengthening his 
naval equipments. Now there was no place so abun- 
dantly supplied as Athens, with marine stores and 
muniments for armed ships. Probably there were 
agents or speculators taking measures to supply 
Philip with these articles, and it was against them 
that a decree of the assembly was now directed, 
adopted on the motion of a senator named Timar- 
chus—to punish with death all who should export 
from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for 
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ships of war’. This severe decree, however, was 
passed at the same time that the disposition towards 
peace, if peace were attainable, was on the increase 
at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, 
ideas of peace had already been started, partly 
through the indirect overtures of Philip himself. 
During the summer of 348 B.c., the Euboeans had 
tried to negotiate an accommodation with Athens ; 
the contest in Eubcea, though we know no particu- 
lars of it, having never wholly ceased for the last 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433. This decree must have been pro- 
posed by Timarchus either towards the close of Olymp. 102, 1—or 
towards the beginning of the following year Olymp. 108, 2; that is, 
not long before, or not long after, Midsuinmer 317 B.c. But which of 
these two dates is to be preferred, is matter of controversy. Franke 
(Prolegom. ad AEschin. cont. Timarchum, p. xxxviii.-xli.) thinks that 
Timarchus was senator in Olymp. 103, 1—and proposed the deeree 
then; he supposes the oration of -lschines to have been delivered in 
the beginning of Olymp. 108, 3—and that the expression (p. 11) an- 
nouncing Timarchus as having been senator “the year before’ (ze- 
pvowv), is to be construed loosely as siguifyimg “the year but one 
before.”” 

Mr. Clinton, Boeckh, and Westermann, suppose the oration of 
ZEschines against Timarchus to have been delivered in Olymp. 108, 4 
—not in Olymp. 108, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word 
mwépvow in its usual sense, Timarchus was senator in 108. 3. Now it is 
certaiv that he did not propose the decree forbidding the export of 
naval stores to Philip, at a date so late as 108, 3; because the peace 
with Philip was concluded in Elaphebolion Olymp. 108, 2 (March 346 
B.c.), But the supposition might be admissible, that Timarchus was 
senator in two different years—both in Olymp. 108, 1, and in Olymp. 
108, 3 (not in two consecutive years). In that case, the senatorial 
year of Timarchus, to which /Eschines alludes (cont. Timarch. p. 11) 
would be Olymp. 108, 3; while the other scnatorial year in which Timar- 
chus moved the decree prohibiting export, would be Olymp. 108, 1. 

Nevertheless, I agree with the views of Bohnecke (Forschungen, 
p- 294), who thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108, 3—and 
that Timarchus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohi- 
biting export of stores to Philip, in the year preccding—that is, Olymp. 
108, 2; at the beginning of the year—Midsummer 347 B.c. 
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year and a half. Nor does it appear that any peace 
was even now concluded; for Kubcea is spoken of 
as under the dependence of Philip during the en- 
suing year’. The Eubcean envoys, however, inti- 
mated that Philip had desired them to communicate 
from him a wish to finish the war and conclude 
peace with Athens*. Though Philip had at this 
time conquered the larger portion of Chalkidiké, 
and was proceeding successfully against the re- 
mainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens 
from the war, if he could. Her manner of carrying 
on war was indeed faint and slack; yet she did 
him much harm at sea, and she was the only city 
competent to organise an extensive Grecian confe- 
deracy against him ; which, though it had not yet 
been brought about, was at least a possible contin- 
gency under her presidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had 
been captured by Philip’s cruisers, during the truce 
of the Olympic festival in 348 B.c.: after a cer- 
tain detention, he procured from home the required 
ransom and obtained his release. On returning 
to Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevail on the 
public assembly to send another citizen along with 
him, as public envoy from the city to Philip; in 
order to aid him in getting back his ransom, which 
he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded from 
one captured during the holy truce. Though this 
seems a strange proceeding during mid-war’, yet 


? Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 348-445. * Xschin. Fals. Leg. p. 29. 
* There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by 
Eschines about Phrynon. The complaint of Phrynon implies an 
assumption, that the Olympic truce suspended the operations of war 


VOL. XI. 214 
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the Athenian public took up the case with sympathy; 
Ktesiphon was named envoy, and went with Phrynon 
to Philip, whom they must have found engaged in the 
war against Olynthus. Being received.in the most 
courteous manner, they not only obtained restitu- 
tion of the ransom, but were completely won over 
by Philip. With his usual good policy, he had 
seized the opportunity of gaining (we may properly 
say, of bribing, since the restoration of ransom was 
substantially a bribe) two powerful Athenian citi- 
zens, whom he now sent back to Athens as his pro- 
nounced partisans. 

Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expa- 
tiated warmly on the generosity of Philip, and 
reported much about his flattering expressions 
towards Athens, and his reluctance to continue the 
war against her. The public assembly being 
favourably disposed, a citizen named Philokrates, 
who now comes before us for the first time, 
proposed a decree, granting to Philip leave to 
send a herald and envoys, if he chose, to treat 
for peace; which was what Philip was anxious 
to do, according to the-allegation of Ktesiphon.. 


everywhere throughout Greece, between belligerent Greeks. But such 
was not the maxim recognised or acted on; so far as we know the 
operations of warfare. Voemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246) 
feeling this difficulty, understands the Olympic truce, here mentioned, 
to refer to the Olympic festival celebrated by Philip himself in Mace- 
donia, in the spring or summer of 347 B.c. This would remove the 
difficulty about the effect of the truce; for Philip of course would 
respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to another objection ; 
that Eschines plainly indicates the capture of Phrynon to have been 
anterior to the fall of Olynthus. Besides Hschines would hardly use 
the words év rais OAvpmexais crovdais, without any special addition, to 
signify the Macedonian games. 
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The decree was passed unanimously in the as- 
sembly, but the mover Philokrates was impeached 
some time afterwards before the Dikastery, as for 
an illegal proposition, by a citizen named Lykinus. 
On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pro- 
nounced an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus 
did not even obtain the fifth part of the suffrages. 
Philokrates being so sick as to be unable to doa 
justice to his own case, Demosthenes stood forward 
as his supporter, and made a long speech in his 
favour’. | 

The motion of Philokrates determined nothing 
positive, and only made an opening ; of which, how- 
ever, it did not suit Philip’s purpose to avail himself. 
But we see that ideas of peace had been thrown out 
by some persons at Athens, even during the last 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 7; cont. Ktesiph. p. 63. Our 
knowledge of these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, 
or both, of the two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or 
five years afterwards, on the trial De Falsi Legatione. Demosthenes 
seeks to prove that before the embassy to Macedonia, in which he and 
Zschines were jointly concerned—Eschines was eager for continued 
war against Philip, and only became the partisan of Philip during and 
after the embassy. dischines does not deny that he made efforts at 
that juncture to get up more effective war against Philip; nor is the 
fact at all dishonourable to him. On the other hand, he seeks to prove 
against Demosthenes, that he (Demosthenes) was at that time both a 
partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of Philokrates to whom he 
afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this purpose A‘schines 
adverts to the motion of Philokrates about permitting Philip to send 
envoys to Athens—and the speech of Demosthenes in the Dikastery in 
favour of Philokrates. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenes if both these 
allegations were held to be correct. The motion of Philokrates was 
altogether indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing; and Demosthenes 
might well think it unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a 
motion. 

2L2 
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ahaa Lae pro- months of the Olynthian war, and while a body of 


the minds Athenian citizens were actually assisting Olynthus 

of the Athe- 

niansby against the besieging force of Philip. Presently 

pt arrived the terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, 

rive citi. and of the captivity of the Athenian citizens in 

ty Philip et garrison there. While this great alarm (as has been 

yut 

already stated) gave birth to new missions for anti- 
Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of 
peace all the friends of those captives whose lives 
were now in Philip’s hands. The sorrow thus di- 
rectly inflicted on many private families, together 
with the force of individual sympathy widely dif- 
fused among the citizens, operated powerfully upon 
the decisions of the public assembly. A century 
before, the Athenians had relinquished all their 
acquisitions in Boeotia, in order to recover their. 
captives taken in the defeat of Tolmides at Ko- 
roneia; and during the Peloponnesian war, the 
policy of the Spartans had been chiefly guided for 
three or four years by the anxiety to ensure the re- 
storation of the captives of Sphakteria. Moreover, 
several Athenians of personal consequence were 
taken at Olynthus; among them, Eukratus and 
Iatrokles. Shortly after the news arrived, the 
relatives of these two men, presenting themselves 
before the assembly in the solemn guise of sup- 
pliants, deposited an olive branch on the altar hard 
by, and entreated that care might be had for the 


safety of their captive kinsmen'. This touching 


1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. ‘Yard 8€ rove avrovs ypdvous 
“Odvvbos FAw, Kal roAXol ray dperépwy eyxareAnpOncay mudcrav, dy fy 
"larpoxAns xat E0xparos. ‘Ymrép 8€ rovrwy ixernpiay Oevres ol olxeios, 
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appeal, echoed as it would be by the cries of so 
many other citizens in the like distress, called forth 
unanimous sympathy in the assembly. Both Phi- 
lokrates and Demosthenes spoke in favour of it; 
Demosthenes probably, as having been a strenuous 
advocate of the war, was the more anxious to show 
that he was keenly alive to so much individual 
suffering. It was resolved to open indirect nego- 
tiations with Philip for the release of the captives, 
through some of the great tragic and comic actors ; 
who, travelling in the exercise of their profession to 
every city in Greece, were everywhere regarded 
In some sort as privileged persons. One of these, 
Neoptolemus', had already availed himself of his 
favoured profession and liberty of transit to assist 
in Philip’s intrigues and correspondences at Athens ; 
another, Aristodemus, was also in good esteem with 
Philip ; both were probably going to Macedonia to 
take part in the splendid Olympic festival there 
preparing. They were charged to make applica- 
tion, and take the best steps in their power, for the 
safety or release of the captives’. 

éBéovre ipay eripédciay morjoagda’ rapedOdvres 8 avrois ovmydpouy 
ioxpadrns Kat AnpooGerns, adr’ ovx Aicyivys. 

To illustrate the effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athe- 
nian assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 8; Diodor. xii. 101) after the 
battle of Arginusz, when the relatives of the warriors who had perished 
on board of the foundered ships, presented themselves before the 
assembly with shaven heads and in mourning garb. Compare also, 


about presentments of solemn supplication to the assembly, Demo- 
sthenes, De Corona, p. 262—with the note of Dissen; and Aschines 
contra Timarchum, p. 9. c. 13. 

1 Demosth. De Pace, p. 58. 

2 Zschines (Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8) mentions only Aristodemus. But 
from various passages in the oration of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. 
p. 344, 346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor Neoptolemus must 
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It would appear that these actors were by no 
means expeditious in the performance of their mis- 
sion. They probably spent some time in their pro- 
fessional avocations in Macedonia; and Aristode- 
mus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some 
time even after his return before he made any re- 
port. That his mission had not been wholly fruit- 
less, however, became presently evident from the 
arrival of the captive Iatrokles, whom Philip had 
released without ransom. The Senate then sum- 
moned Aristodemus before them, inviting him to 
make a general report of his proceedings ; which 
he did, first before the Senate—next, before the 
public assembly. He affirmed that Philip had en- 
tertained his propositions kindly, and that he was 
in the best dispositions towards Athens; desirous 
not only to be at peace with her, but even to be 
admitted as her ally. Demosthenes, then a se- 
nator, moved a vote of thanks and a wreath to 
Aristodemus'. 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears 
to have been made about September or October 
347 5.c. ; A%schines, and the other roving commis- 
sioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti-Mace- 
donian combinations, had returned with nothing but 
disheartening announcement of refusal or lukewarm- 
ness. And there occurred also about the same time in 


have been conjoined with him; perhaps also the Athenian Ktesiphon, 
though this is less certain. Demosthenes mentions Aristodemus again, 
in the speech De Coron4 (p. 232) as the first originator of the peace. 

Demosthenes (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before this, denounced 
Neoptolemus as playing a corrupt game for the purposes of Philip at 
Athens. Soon after the peace, Neoptolemus sold up all his property at 
Athens, and went to reside in Macedonian. 

' Aechin. Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8 
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Phokis and Thermopyle, other events of grave au- 
gury to Athens, showing that the Sacred War and 
the contest between the Phokians and Thebans was 
turning—as all events had turned for the last ten 
years—to the farther aggrandisement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, 
now under the command of Phalekus in place of 
Phayllus, had maintained their position against 
Thebes—had kept possession of the Boeotian towns 
Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsia—and were still 
masters of Alpénus, Thronium, and Nikza, as well 
as of the important pass of Thermopyle adjoining’. 
But though on the whole successful in regard to 
Thebes, they had fallen into dissension among them- 
selves. The mercenary force, necessary to their 
defence, could only be maintained by continued 
appropriation of the Delphian treasures ; an appro- 
priation becoming from year to year both less lu- 
crative and more odious. By successive spoliation 
of gold and silver ornaments, the temple is said 
to have been stripped of 10,000 talents (=about 
2,300,0001.), all its available wealth; so that the 
Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig for an 
unauthenticated treasure, supposed (on the faith of 
a verse in the Iliad, as well as on other grounds of 
surmise) to lie concealed beneath its stone floor. 
Their search however was not only unsuccessful, 
but arrested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, 
significant of the anger of Apollo’. 


' Diodor. xvi. 58; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385-387 ; Eschines, Fals. 


Leg. p. 45. c. 41. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 56. 
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As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so 
the means of Phalzkus to pay troops and maintain 
ascendency declined. While the foreign merce- 
naries relaxed in their obedience, his opponents in 
Phokis manifested increased animosity against his 
continued sacrilege. So greatly did these oppo- 
nents increase in power, that they deposed Pha- 
lekus, elected Deinokrates with two others in his 
place, and instituted a strict inquiry into the ante- 
cedent appropriation of the Delphian treasure. 
Gross peculation was found to have been committed 
for the profit of individual leaders, especially one 
named Philon ; who, on being seized and put to 
the torture, disclosed the names of several accom- 
plices. These men were tried, compelled to re- 
fund, and ultimately put to death’. Phalekus 
however still retained his ascendency over the mer- 
cenaries, about 8000 in number, so as to hold Ther- 
mopylee and the places adjacent, and even presently 
to be re-appointed general?. 

Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual 
exhaustion of the temple-funds, sensibly diminished 
the power of the Phokians. Yet they still remained 
too strong for their enemies the Thebans ; who, de- 
prived of Orchomenus and Koroneia, impoverished 
by military efforts of nine years, and unable to 
terminate the contest by their own force, resolved 
to invoke foreign aid. An opportunity might 
perhaps have been obtained for closing the war 


1 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. 
* Kschin. Fals. Leg. p. 62. c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 59, SdAaccov, midw 
THs oTparnyias nktopevor, &c. 
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by some compromise, if it had been possible 
now to bring about an accommodation between 
Thebes and Athens; which some of the philo-The- 
ban orators (Demosthenes seemingly among them) 
attempted, under the prevalent uneasiness about 
Philip?. But the adverse sentiments in both cities, 
especially in Thebes, were found invincible; and 
the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, de- 
termined to invoke the ruinous intervention of the 
conqueror of Olynthus. The Thessalians, already 
valuable allies of Philip, joined them in soliciting 
him to crush the Phokians, and to restore the 
ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pylea (or regular 
vearly Amphiktyonic meeting at Thermopyle) which 
the Phokians had suppressed during the last ten 
years. This joint prayer for intervention was pre- 
ferred in the name of the Delphian god, investing 
Philip with the august character of champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, to rescue the Delphian 
temple from its sacrilegious plunderers. 

The king of Macedon, with his past conquests 
and his well-known spirit of aggressive enterprise, 
was now a sort of present Deity, ready to lend force 
to all the selfish ambition, or blind fear and anti- 
pathy, prevalent among the discontented fractions 


of the Hellenic world. While his intrigues had : 


procured numerous partisans even in the centre of 
Peloponnesus—as A®schines, on return from his 


1 Xschines cont. Ktesiph. p. 73. c. 44; Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. 
Demosthenes, in his oration De Coron4, spoken many years after the 
facts, affirms the contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes 
at this juncture, as having been much more probable than he ventures 
to state it in the earlier speech De Falsi Legatione. 
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one of the 
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mission, had denounced, not having yet himself en- 
listed in the number—he was now furnished with a 
pious pretence, and invited by powerful cities, to 
penetrate into the heart of Greece, within its last 
line of common defence, Thermopyle. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip ex- 
cited much alarm in Phokis. A Macedonian army 
under Parmenio did actually enter Thessaly— 
where we find them, three months later, besieg- 
ing Halus!. Reports seem to have been spread, 
about September 347 B.c., that the Macedonians 
were about to march to Thermopyle; upon which 
the Phokians took alarm, and sent envoys to Athens 
as well as to Sparta, entreating aid to enable them 
to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the three 
important towns near it—Alpdnus, Thronium, and 
Nikza. So much were the Athenians alarmed by the 
message, that they not only ordered Proxenus, their 
general at Oreus, to take immediate possession of 
the pass, but also passed a decree to equip fifty tri- 
remes, and to send forth their military citizens 
under thirty years of age, with an energy like that 
displayed when they checked Philip before at the 
same place. But it appears that the application 
had been made by the party in Phokis opposed to 
Phalekus. So vehemently did that chief resent the 
proceeding, that he threw the Phokian envoys 
into prison on their return; refusing to admit 
either Proxenus or Archidamus into possession 
of Thermopyle, and even dismissing without re- 
cognition the Athenian heralds, who came in their 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
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regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the 
Eleusinian mysteries '. This proceeding on the part 
of Phalekus was dictated seemingly by jealousy of 
Athens and Sparta, and by fear that they would 
support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It 
could not have originated (as A‘schines alleges) in 
superior confidence and liking towards Philip; for 
if Phalekus had entertained such sentiments, he 
might have admitted the Macedonian troops atonce ; 
which he did not do until ten months later, under 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by 
Proxenus at Thermopyle, combined with the dis- 
tracted state of parties in Phokis, menaced Athens 
with a new embarrassment. Though Phalekus still 
held the pass, his conduct had been such as to raise 
doubts whether he might not treat separately with 
Philip. Here was another circumstance operating on 
Athens—besides the refusal of cooperation from other 
Greeks and the danger of her captives at Olynthus— 

1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c.41. It is this notice of the puarrpr- 
wrides onovdai which serves as indication of time for the event. The 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated in the month Boédromion (Sep- 
tember). These events took place in September 347 B.c. Olymp. 
108, 2—the archonship of Themistokles at Athens. There is also a 
farther indication of time given by Aschines; that the event happened 
before he was nominated envoy—mpiv ene xetporommOnvat mpecBevtny 
(p. 46. c. 41). This refutes the supposition of Voemel (Proleg. ad 
Demosth. de Pace, p. 255), who refers the proceeding to the following 
month Elaphebolion (March), on the ground of some other words of 
Eschines, intimating “that the news reached Athens while the Athe- 
nians were deliberating about the peace.”” Bohnecke too, supposes 
that the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, celebrated 
in Anthesterion—not the greater, which belong to Boédromion. This 
supposition appears to me improbable and unnecessary. We may rea~ 
sonably believe that there were many discussions on the peace at Athens, 


before the envoys were actually nominated. Some of these debates may 
well have taken place in the month Boédromion. 


B.C. 347. 
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to dishearten her in the prosecution of the war, and 
to strengthen the case of those who advocated peace. 
It was a circumstance the more weighty, because it 
really involved the question of safety or exposure 
to her own territory, through the opening of the 
pass of Thermopyle. It was here that she was now 
under the necessity of keeping watch ; being thrown 
on the defensive for her own security at home— 
not, as before, stretching out a long arm for the pro- 
tection of distant possessions such as the Chersonese, 
or distant allies such as the Olynthians. So speedily 
had the predictions of Demosthenes been realized, 
that if the Athenians refused to carry on strenuous 
war against Philip on fis coast, they would bring 
upon themselves the graver evil of having to resist 
him on or near their own frontier. 

The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world 
against the extra- Hellenic invader, now turned once 
more upon the pass of Thermopyle; as it had turned 
133 years before, during the onward march of the 
Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable import- 
ance. It was his only road into Greece; it could 
not be forced by any land-army ; while at sea the 
Athenian fleet was stronger than his. In spite of 
the general remissness of Athens in warlike under- 
takings, she had now twice manifested her readiness 
for a vigorous effort to maintain Thermopyle against 
him. To become master of the position, it was ne- 
cessary that he should disarm Athens by concluding 
peace—keep her in ignorance or delusion as to his 
real purposes—prevent her from conceiving alarm 
or sending aid to Thermopyle—and then overawe 
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or buy off the isolated Phokians. How ably and 
cunningly his diplomacy was managed for this pur- 
pose, will presently appear’. 

On the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to 
the general cause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it 
was of capital moment that Philip should be kept 


1 It is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic trans- 
actions between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 to that 
of 346 s.c.—that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory 
assertions of the two nival orators—Demosthenes and Aschines; with 
very little of genuine historical authority to control them. In 343-342 
B.c., Demosthenes impeached Aéschines for corrupt betrayal of the 
interest of Athens in the second of his three embassies to Philip (in 
346 B.c.). The long harangue (De Falsd Legatione), still remaining, 
wherein his charge stands embodied, enters into copious details re- 
specting the peace with its immediate antecedents and consequents. 
We possess also the speech delivered by schines in his own defence, 
and in counter-accusation of Demosthenes; a speech going over the 
same ground, suitably to his own purpose and point of view. Lastly, 
we have the two speeches, delivered several years later (in 330 B.c.), of 
Eschines in prosecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenes in defending 
him; wherein the conduct of Demosthenes as to the peace of 346 B.c. 
again becomes matter of controversy. All these harangues are inter- 
esting, not merely as eloquent compositions, but also from the striking 
conception which they impart of the living sentiment and controversy 
of the time. But when we try to extract from them real and authentic 
matter of history, they become painfully embarrassing; so glaring are 
the contradictions not only between the two rivals, but also between 
the earlier and later discourses of the same orator himself, especially 
/Eschines; so evident is the spint of perversion, so unscrupulous are 
the manifestations of hostile feeling, on both sides. We can place little 
faith in the allegations of either orator against the other, except where 
some collateral grounds of fact or probability can be adduced in con- 
firmation. But the allegations of each as to matters which do not make 
against the other, arc valuable; even the misrepresentations, since we 
have them on both sides, will sometimes afford mutual correction: and 
we shall often find it practicable to detect a basis of real matter of fact 
which one or both may seek to pervert, but which neither can venture 
to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. It is indeed deeply to be 
lamented that we know little of the history except so much as it suits 
the one or the other of these rival orators, each animated by purposes 
totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known either by 
direct notice or oblique allusion. 
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on the outside of Thermopyle. And here Athens 
had more at stake than the rest; since not merely 
her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city 
and territory against invasion, was involved in the 
question. The Thebans had already invited the pre- 
sence of Philip, himself always ready even without 
invitation, to come within the pass ; it was the first 
interest, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to coun- 
terwork them, and to keep him out. With tole- 
rable prudence, her guarantee of the pass might 
have been made effective; but we shall find her 
measures ending only in shame and disappointment, 
through the flagrant improvidence, and apparent 
corruption, of her own negotiators. 

The increasing discouragement as to war, and 
yearning for peace, which prevailed at Athens during 
the summer and autumn of 347 s.c., has been al- 
ready described. We may be sure that the friends 
of the captives taken at Olynthus would be impor- 
tunate in demanding peace, because there was 
no other way of procuring their release; since 
Philip did not choose to exchange them for money, 
reserving them as an item in political negotiation. 
At length, about the month of November, the public 
assembly decreed that envoys should be sent to 
Philip to ascertain on what conditions peace could 
be made; ten Athenian envoys, and one from the 
synod of confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The 
mover of the decree was Philokrates, the same who 
had moved the previous decree permitting Philip to 
send envoys if he chose. Of this permission Philip 
had not availed himself, in spite of all that the phi- 
lippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxiety for 
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peace and alliance with the city. It suited his pur- 
pose to have the negotiations carried on in Mace- 
donia, where he could act better upon the individual 
negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, 
ten envoys were chosen—Philokrates, Demosthenes, 
AXschines, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, Iatroklés, Derkyl- 
lus, Kimon, Nausiklés, and Aristodemus the actor, 
Aglaokreon of Tenedos was selected to accompany 
them, as representative of the allied synod. Of 
these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and latroklés, 
had already been gained over as partisans by Philip 
while in Macedonia; moreover Aristodemus was a 
person to whom, in his histrionic profession, the 
favour of Philip was more valuable than the interests 
_of Athens. A®schines was proposed by Nausikles; 
Demosthenes, by Philokrates the mover’. Though 
Demosthenes had been before so earnest in advo- 
cating vigorous prosecution of the war, it does not 
appear that he was now adverse to the opening of 
negotiations. Had he been ever so adverse, he 
would probably have failed in obtaining even a hear- 
ing, in the existing temper of the public mind. He 
thought indeed that Athens inflicted so much da- 
mage on her enemy by ruining the Macedonian 
maritime commerce, that she was not under the 
necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humi- 
liating terms*. But still he did not oppose the 
overtures, nor did his opposition begin until after- 


1 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 8. 9. p. 31. c. 10. p, 34. c. 20; Argu- 
mentum ii. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
7 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.442. Compare p. 369, 387, 391. 
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wards, when he saw the turn which the negotia- 
tions were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was 
Aéschines as yet suspected of a leaning towards 
Philip. Both he and Demosthenes obeyed, at this 
moment, the impulse of opinion generally prevalent 
at Athens. Their subsequent discordant views and 
bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy itself; out 
of its result and the behaviour of A¢schines. 
B.c. 347- The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, 
oo 3 not with any power of concluding peace, but simply 
the envoys to discuss with him and ascertain on what terms 
peace could be had. So much is certain; though 
we do not possess the original decree under which 
they were nominated. Having sent before them a 
herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they 
left Athens about December 347 B.c., and proceeded 
by sea to Oreus on the northern coast of Eubcea, 
where they expected to meet the returning herald. 
Finding that he had not yet come back, they 
crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, 
into the Pagaszan Gulf, where Parmenio with a 
Macedonian army was then besieging Halus. To 
him they notified their arrival, and received per- 
mission to pass on, first to Pagase, next to Larissa. 
Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journey to Pella?. 
Our information respecting this (first) embassy 
proceeds almost wholly from Aéschines. He tells 
us that Demosthenes was, from the very day of 
setting out, intolerably troublesome both to him 
and his brother envoys; malignant, faithless, and 


’ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
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watching for such matters as might be turned against Statements 


them in the way of accusation afterwards ; lastly, nes about 
boastful, even to absurd excess, of his own powers of Demo. 
of eloquence. In Greece, it was the usual habit naa 
to transact diplomatic business, like other political eo 


matters, publicly before the governing number—the Hi ree 
council, if the constitution happened to be oligarchi- Philip. 
cal—the general assembly,if democratical. Pursuant 

to this habit, the envoys were called upon to appear 
before Philip in his full pomp and state, and there 
address to him formal harangues (either by one or 
more of their number as they chose), setting forth 

the case of Athens; after which Philip would de- 
liver his reply in the like publicity, either with his 
own lips or by those of a chosen minister. The 
Athenian envoys resolved among themselves, that 
when introduced, each of them should address 
Philip, in the order of seniority ; Demosthenes 
being the youngest of the Ten, and A¢schines next 
above him. Accordingly, when summoned before 
Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest envoy, began with a 
short address ; the other seven followed with equal 
brevity, while the stress of the business was left to 
ZEschines and Demosthenes’. 

Aéschines recounts in abridgement to the Athe- 
nians, with much satisfaction, his own elaborate 
harangue, establishing the right of Athens to Am- 
phipolis, the wrong done by Philip in taking it and 
holding it against her, and his paramount obligation 
to make restitution—but touching upon no other 
subject whatever”. He then proceeds to state— 

' Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 31. c. 10, 11. 
? ¥Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 31. c¢. 11. 

VOL. XI. 2M 
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probably with yet greater satisfaction—that Demo- 
sthenes, who followed next, becoming terrified and 
confused, utterly broke down, forgot his prepared 
speech, and was obliged to stop short, in spite 
of courteous encouragements from Philip’. Gross 
failure, after full preparation, on the part of the 
greatest orator of ancient or modern times, appears 
at first hearing so incredible, that we are disposed 
to treat it as pure fabrication of his opponent. 
Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substan- 
tially as ASschines states it; and that Demosthenes 
was partially divested of his oratorical powers by 
finding himself not only speaking before the enemy 
whom he had so bitterly denounced, but sur- 
rounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, 
and doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of 
well-earned hatred, from those Macedonians who 
took less pains than Philip to disguise their real 
feelings?. 

Having dismissed the envoys after their ha- 
rangues, and taken a short time for consideration, 
Philip recalled them into his presence. He then 
delivered his reply with his own lips, combating 
especially the arguments of Auschines, and accord- 
ing to that orator, with such pertinence and pre- 
sence of mind, as to excite the admiration of all 
the envoys, Demosthenes among the rest. What 
Philip said, we do not learn from A¢schines ; who 
expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and false 
pretences of Demosthenes, to conceal his failure as 


1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 32. c. 13, 14. 

3 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 32, 33. c.15. Demosthenes himself says 
little or nothing about this first embassy, and nothing at all either about 
his own speech or that of A’schines. 
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an orator, and to put himself on a point of ad- 
vantage above his colleagues. Of these personalities 
it is impossible to say how much is true ; and even 
were they true, they are scarcely matter of general 
history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the 
envoys returned to Athens. Some were completely 
fascinated by the hospitable treatment and engaging 
manners of Philip', especially when entertaining 
them at the banquet: with others he had come to 
an understanding at once more intimate and more 
corrupt. They brought back a letter from Philip, 
which was read both in the Senate and the assem- 
bly ; while Demosthenes, senator of that year, not 
only praised them all in the Senate, but also became 
himself the mover of a resolution, that they should 
be crowned with a wreath of honour, and invited to 
dine next day in the prytaneium’. 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the 
real proceedings of this embassy, or the matters 
treated in discussion with Philip. Aéschines tells 
us nothing, except the formalities of the interview, 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p.33. c.17, 18. The effect of the manner and 
behaviour of Philip upon Ktesiphon the envoy, is forcibly stated here 
by schines. 

2 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 19; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uni- 
form a custom, that Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the 
withholding of the compliment, when the second embassy returned, as 
a disgrace without parallel. That Demosthenes should have proposed 
a motion of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any 
way. It rather proves that the relations of Demosthenes with his col- 
leagues during the embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as A:schines 
had affirmed. Demosthenes himself admits that he did not begin to 
suspect his colleagues until the debates at Athens after the return of 
this first embassy. | 
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and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall 
at any rate do him no injustice, if we judge him 
upon his own account; which, if it does not repre- 
sent what he actually did, represents what he wished 
to be thought to have done. His own account 
certainly shows a strange misconception of the 
actual situation of affairs. In order to justify 
himself for being desirous of peace, he lays con- 
siderable stress on the losing game which Athens 
had been playing during the war, and on the 
probability of yet farther loss if she persisted. 
He completes the cheerless picture by adding— 
what was doubtless but too familiar to his Athenian 
audience—that Philip on his side, marching from 
one success to another, had raised the Macedonian 
kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the 
recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state 
of comparative force between the two contending 
parties, Auschines presents himself before Philip 
with a demand of exorbitant magnitude—for the 
cession of Amphipolis. He says not a word about 
anything else. He delivers an eloquent harangue 
to convince Philip of the incontestable right of 
Athens to Amphipolis, and to prove to him that he 
was in the wrong for taking and keeping it. He 
affects to think, that by this process he should in- 
duce Philip to part with a town, the most capital 
and unparalleled position in all bis dominions ; 
which he had now possessed for twelve years, and 
which placed him in communication with his. new 
foundation Philippi and the auriferous region around 
it. The arguments of A’schines would have been 
much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
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two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. 
But here were two belligerent parties, in a given 
ratio of strength and position as to the future, de- 
bating terms of peace. That an envoy on the part 
of Athens, the losing party, should now stand for- 
ward to demand from a victorious enemy the very 
place which formed the original cause of the war, 
and which had become far more valuable to Philip 
than when he first took it— was a pretension 
altogether preposterous. When A¢schines repro- 
duces his eloquent speech reclaiming Amphipolis, 
as having been the principal necessity and most 
honourable achievement of his diplomatic mission, 
he only shows how little qualified he was to render 
real service to Athens in that capacity—to say 
nothing as yet about corruption. The Athenian 
people, extremely retentive of past convictions, 
had it deeply impressed on their minds that Am- 
phipolis was theirs by right; and probably the 
first envoys to Macedonia—Aristodemus, Neoptole- 
mus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon’, &c.— had been so cajoled 
by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and presents 
of Philip, that they represented him on their return 
as not unwilling to purchase friendship with Athens 
by the restoration of Amphipolis. To this delusive 
expectation in the Athenian mind Aéschines ad- 
dressed himself, when he took credit for his earnest 
pleading before Philip on behalf of Athenian right 
to the place, as if it were the sole purpose of his 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344. Compare p. 371. rovs mepi ras elpnms 
mpécBes méeumew as didurmoy éreicOnre in’ "Apirrodnpov Kai Neorro- 
Aduov Kai Kryoupavros, nai trav Gdwv rev éxeiOey amayyeAdévrwv odd 
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mission'. We shall see him throughout, in his 
character of envoy, not only fostering the actual 
delusions of the public at Athens, but even circu- 
lating gross fictions and impostures of his own, 
respecting the proceedings and purposes of Philip. 

It was on or about the first day of the month of 
Elaphebolion®? (March) when the envoys reached 
Athens on returning from the court of Philip. They 
brought a letter from him couched in the most 
friendly terms ; expressing great anxiety not only 
to be at peace with Athens, but also to become her 
ally ; stating moreover that he was prepared to 
render her valuable service, and that he would have 
specified more particularly what the service would 
be, if he could have felt certain that he should be 
received as her ally®. But in spite of such amenities 
of language, affording an occasion for his partisans in 


1 There is great contradiction between the two orators, Eschines and 
Demosthenes, as to this speech of Zschines before Philip respecting 
Amphipolis. Demosthenes represents Hschines as having said in this 
report to the people on his return, “ I (Aschines) said nothing about 
Amphipolis, in order that I might leave that subject fresh for Demo- 
sthenes,’’ &c. 

Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 421 ; Zschines, Fals. Leg. p. 33, 34. 
c. 18, 19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe Eschines 
rather than his rival. He probably did make an eloquent speech about 
Amphipolis before Philip. 

? The eighth day of Elaphebolion fell some little time after their 
arrival, so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last 
days of the month Anthesterion (schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24). 
The reader will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not cor- 
respond precisely, but only approximatively, with ours. 

® Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 353, 354....... 6 yap eis my mporépay 
ypavas éemicroAny, hv nvéyxapey npeis, Ore “ €ypaddy rt dy xal 
Seappnony, Acca tyas ed mojow, ei ed dew nai THY ouppayiay por 
yernvoperny,” &c. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85. 
/Eschines alludes to this letter, Fals. Leg. p. 34. ¢. 21. 
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the assembly—éschines, Philokrates, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatroklés, and others—to expatiate upon 
his excellent dispositions— Philip would grant no 
better terms of peace than that each party should 
retain what they already possessed. Pursuant to 
this general principle, the Chersonesus was assured 
to Athens, of which A‘schines appears to have made 
some boast’. Moreover, at the moment when the 
envoys were quitting Pella to return home, Philip 
was also leaving it at the head of his army on an 


expedition against Kersobleptes in Thrace. He gave 


a special pledge to the envoys that he would not at- 
tack the Chersonese, until the Athenians should 
have had an opportunity of debating, accepting, or 
rejecting, the propositions of peace. His envoys, 
Antipater and Parmenio, received orders to visit 
Athens with little delay ; and a Macedonian herald 
accompanied the Athenian envoys on their return®. 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could 
be had, the envoys were competent to advise the 
Athenian people, and prepare them for a definite 
conclusion, aS soon as this Macedonian mission 
should arrive. They first gave an account of their 
proceedings to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, 
the oldest, who spoke first, expatiated on the graceful 
presence and manners of Philip, as well as upon the 
charm of his company in wine-drinking®. A‘schines 
dwelt upon his powerful and pertinent oratory ;— 
after which he recounted the principal occurrences 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365. 

? Meschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26; schines cont. Ktesiphont. 
p- 63.¢. 23. mapmyyéAXero 8 én’ avrov (Kersobleptes) 73n orpareca, &c. 

* #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. c. 20. rns év rois méros émidegisryros 
—ovpmeiy dewvos fv (c. 21). 
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of the journey, and the debate with Philip, inti- 
mating that in the previous understanding of the 
envoys among themselves, the duty of speaking 
about Amphipolis had been confided to Demo- 
sthenes, in case any point should have been omitted 
by the previous speakers. Demosthenes then made 
his own statement, in language (according to 
ASschines) censorious and even insulting towards 
his colleagues ; especially affirming that A’schines 
in his vanity chose to preoccupy all the best points 
in his own speech, leaving none open for any one 
else'. Demosthenes next proceeded to move various 
decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald who 
had accompanied them from Philip—and the Ma- 
cedonian envoys who were expected ; another, pro- 
viding that the prytanes should convene a special 
assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion (a day 
sacred to A‘sculapius, on which generally no public 
business was ever transacted), in order that if the 
envoys from Macedonia had then arrived, the 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35. c. 21; Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 421. 
Yet /schines, when describing the same facts in his oration against 
Ktesiphon (p. 62. c. 23), simply says that Demosthenes gave to the 
assembly an account of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to 
that given by the other envoys—raira rois GAs mpéoBeow ariyyene, 
&e. 
The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenes charged Zschines 
with reluctance to let any one else have anything to say) is one which 
appears both in Eschines and Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat., and may 
therefore in the main be regarded as having really occurred. But pro- 
bably the statement made by Demosthenes to the people as to the pro- 
ceedings of the embassy, was substantially the same as that of his 
colleagues. For though the later oration of A<schines is, in itself, less 
trustworthy evidence than the earlier—yet when we find two different 
statements of Auschines respecting Demosthenes, we may reasonably 
presume that the one which 1s least unfavourable is the most credible of 
the two. 
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people might discuss without delay their political 
relations with Philip; a third, to commend the be- 
haviour of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and 
himself), and to invite them to dinner in the pryta- 
neium. Demosthenes farther moved in the Senate, 
that when Philip’s envoys came, they should be ac- 
commodated with seats of honour at the Dionysiac 
festival’. 

Presently these Macedonian envoys—aAntipater, 
Parnienio, and Eurylochus—arrived ; yet not early 
enough to allow the full debate to take place on the 
assembly of the eighth of Elaphebolion. Accord- 
ingly (as it would seem, in that very assembly), 
Demosthenes proposed and carried a fresh decree, 
fixing two later days for the special assemblies to 
discuss peace and alliance with Macedonia. The 
days named were, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
days of the current month Elaphebolion (March) ; 
immediately after the Dionysiac festival and the as- 
sembly in the temple of Dionysus which followed 
upon it*, At the same time Demosthenes showed 
great personal civility to the Macedonian envoys, 
inviting them to a splendid entertainment, and not 
only conducting them to their place of honour at 
the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for them 
comfortable seats and cushions’. 


1 /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35, 42. c. 20, 21, 34; ASschines adv. 
Ktesiphont. p. 62, 63. c. 23, 24. In the first of the two speeches, 
AEschines makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenes 
relative to the assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion. He mentions 
it in the speech against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

2 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. c. 22. érepov Wndiopa, Esch. adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 63. c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of 
the month, could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip’s envoys 
had actually reached Athens. 

3 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 34; adv. Ktesiphont. p. 62. c. 22; 
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Besides the public assembly held by the Athe- 
nians themselves, to receive report from their ten 
envoys returned out of Macedonia, the synod of 
Athenian confederates was also assembled, to hear 
the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as their 
representative along with the Ten. This synod 
agreed to a resolution, important in reference to the 
approaching debate in the Athenian assembly, yet 
unfortunately nowhere given to us entire, but only in 
partial and indirect notice from the two rival ora- 
tors. It has been already mentioned that since the 
capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had sent forth 
envoys throughout a large portion of Greece, 
urging the various cities to unite with them either 
in conjoint war against Philip, or in conjoint peace 
to obtain some mutual guarantee against his far- 
ther encroachments. Of these missions, the greater 
number had altogether failed, demonstrating the 
hopelessness of the Athenian project. But some 
had been so far successful, that deputies, more or 
fewer, were actually present in Athens, pursuant to 
the invitation; while a certain number were still 
absent and expected to return—the same indi- 
viduals having perhaps been sent to different places 
at some distance from each other. The resolution 
of the synod (noway binding upon the Athenian 
people, but merely recommendatory) was adapted to 
this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently 
manifested at Athens towards conjoint action with 
other Greeks against Philip. The synod advised, 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414; De Corona, p. 234. This courtesy and 
politeness towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenes 


himself. It was not a circumstance of which he had any reason to be 
ashamed. 
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that immediately on the return of the envoys still 
absent on mission (when probably all such Greeks, 
as were willing even to talk over the proposition, 
would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanes should convene two public assemblies, ac- 
cording to the laws, for the purpose of debating and 
deciding the question of peace. Whatever decision 
might be here taken, the synod adopted it before- 
hand as theirown. They farther recommended that 
an article should be annexed, reserving an inter- 
val of three months for any Grecian city not a party 
to the peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its 
name on the column of record, and to be included 
under the same conditions as the rest. Apparently 
this resolution of the synod was adopted before the 
arrival of the Macedonian deputies in Athens, and 
before the last-mentioned decree proposed by De- 
mosthenes in the public assembly; which decree, 
fixing two days (the 18th and 19th of Elaphebolion) 
for decision of the question of peace and alliance 
with Philip, coincided in part with the resolution of 
the synod’. 

1 T insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about 
this resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and 
has been differently viewed by different commentators. 


Demosthenes affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p. 246), 
that Zschines held disgraceful language in his speech before the public 
assembly on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect that Athens ought to 
act for herself alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks ex- 
cept such as had assisted her) ; and that, too, in the presence and hearing 
of those envoys from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had 
sent for at the instigation of Hschines himself. The presence of these 
envoys in the assembly, here implied, is not the main charge, but a 
collateral aggravation; nevertheless, Aschines (as is often the case 
throughout his defence) bestows nearly all his care upon the aggravation, 
taking comparatively little notice of the main charge. He asserts with 
great emphasis (Fals. Leg. p. 35), that the envoys sent out from Athens 


B.c. 346 
(March). 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these 
two prescribed assemblies were held—on the 18th 


on mission had not returned, and that there were no envoys present from 
any Grecian cities. 

It seems to me reasonable here to believe the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes, that there were envoys from other Grecian cities present; although 
he himself in his later oration (De Corona, p. 232, 233) speaks as if 
such were not the fact, as if all the Greeks had been long found out as 
recreants in the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys from Athens were 
then absent on mission. I accept the positive assertion of /schines 
as true—that there were Athenian envoys then absent on mission, who 
might possibly, on their return, bring in with them deputies from other 
Greeks; but I do not admit his negative assertion—that no Athenian 
envoys had returned from their mission, and that no deputies had come 
in from other Greeks. That among many Athenian envoys sent out, 
all should fail—appears to me very improbable. 

If we follow the argument of -Eschines (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys sent 
out on mission, and not all of them, to be absent. To prove this 
fact, he adduces (p. 35, 36) the resolution of the confederate synod, 
alluding to the absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to 
be taken after their return. This does not necessarily imply that all 
were absent. Stechow remarks justly, that some of the envoys would 
necessarily be out a long time, having to visit more than one city, and 
perhaps cities distant from each other (Vita Xschinis, p. 41). 

I also accept what Aschines says about the resolution of the con- 
federate synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import 
of this resolution, he is consistent with himself, both in the earlier and 
in the later oration. Winiewski (Comment. Historic. in Demosth. De 
Coronf, p. 74-77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes 
oravit ipse, p. 38-42) affirm, I think without reason, that the import of 
this resolution is differently represented by schines in the earlier and 
in the later orations. What is really different in the two orations, is 
the way in which Zschines perverts the import of the resolution to 
inculpate Demosthenes ; affirming in the later oration, that if Athens 
had waited for the return of her envoys on mission, she might have 
made peace with Philip jointly with a large body of Grecian alhes ; and 
that it was Demosthenes who hindered her from doing this, by hurrying 
on the discussions about the peace (sch. adv. Ktesiph. p. 61-63), &c. 
Westermann thinks that the synod would not take upon them to pre- 
scribe how many assemblies the Athenians should convene for the pur- 
pose of debating about peace. But it seems to have been a common 
practice with the Athenians, about peace or other special and important 
matters, to convene two assemblies on two days immediately succeeding : 
all that the synod here recommended was, that the Athenians should 
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and 19th of Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors 
from Philip—Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus 
—were present both at the festival and the assem- 
blies!. The general question of the relations between 
Athens and Philip being here submitted for discus- 
sion, the resolution of the confederate synod was at 
the same time communicated. Of this resolution the 
most significant article was, that the synod accepted 
beforehand the decree of the Athenian assembly, 
whatever that might be; the other articles were 
recommendations, doubtless heard with respect, and 
constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, yet 
carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings 
of the two rival orators some years afterwards (from 
which alone we know the facts), the entire resolution 
of the synod appears invested with a factitious im- 
portance ; because each of them had an interest in 
professing to have supported it—each accuses the 
other of having opposed it ; both wished to discon- 
nect themselves from Philokrates, then a disgraced 
exile, and from the peace moved by him, which 
had become discredited. It was Philokrates who 
stood forward in the assembly as the prominent 
mover of peace and alliance with Philip. His mo- 
tion did not embrace either of the recommendations 
of the synod, respecting absent envoys, and interval 
to be left for adhesions from other Greeks ; nor did 
he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the 
follow the usual custom—mpoypdwat rovs mpurdvets exxAnoias dvo0 xara 
tovs vépous, &c. That two assemblies, neither less nor more, should 
be convened for the purpose, was a pomt of no material importance ; 
except that it indicated a determination to decide the question at once— 


sans desemparer. 
1 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. 
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proposition of peace with Philip. He proposed 
that not only peace, but alliance, should be con- 
cluded between the Athenians and Philip ; who had 
expressed by letter his great anxiety both for one 
and for the other. He included in his proposition 
Philip with all his allies on one side—and Athens 
with all her allies on the other; making special 
exception, however, of two among the allies of 
Athens—the Phokians—and the town of Halus 
near the Pagaszan Gulf, recently under siege by 
Parmenio'. 

What part ASschines ard Demosthenes took in 
reference to this motion, it is not easy to determine. 
In their speeches delivered three years afterwards, 
both denounce Philokrates ; each accuses the other 
of having supported him; each affirms himself to 
have advocated the recommendations of the synod. 
The contradictions between the two, and between 
Aéschines in his earlier and A‘schines in his later 
speech, are here very glaring. Thus, Demosthenes 
accuses his rival of having, on the 18th of the 
month or on the first of the two assemblies, deli- 
vered a speech strongly opposed to Philokrates’ ; 
but of having changed his politics during the night 
and spoken on the 19th in support of the latter, so 
warmly as to convert the hearers when they were 
predisposed the other way. A%schines altogether de- 
nies such sudden change of opinion; alleging that he 
made but one speech, and that in favour of the re- 
- ¥ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 391. ry re yap elpnyny ovyi durbevrey 
@s émexelpnoay otro, “Any “Adewy cal Dwxéwy,” ypdyvat—aAX’ dvay- 
xacOévros id’ ipay rov Piroxparous ratra pev amadeipas, ypaya & 


dyrexpis “’A@Onvaious xai rovs A@nvaiwy cuppdyxous,” &e. 


? Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 345, 346. 
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commendation of the synod ; and averring moreover 
that to speak on the second assembly-day was im- 
possible, since that day was exclusively consecrated 
to putting questions and voting, so that no oratory 
was allowed’. Yet AXschines, though in his earlier 
harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so strenuously - 
on this impossibility of speaking on the 19th—in 
his later harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses De- 
mosthenes of having spoken at great length on that 
very day the 19th, and of having thereby altered 
the temper of the assembly*. In spite, however, 
of the discredit thus thrown by Aéschines upon his 
own denial, I do not believe the sudden change of 
speech in the assembly, ascribed to him by Demo- 
sthenes. It is too unexplained, and in itself too 
improbable, to be credited on the mere assertion of 
arival. But I think it certain that neither he, nor 
Demosthenes, can have advocated the recommen- 
dations of the synod, though both profess to have 
done so—if we are to believe the statement of 
féschines (we have nostatement from Demosthenes) 
as to the tenor of those recommendations. For the 
synod (according to Auschines) had recommended 
to await the return of the absent envoys before the 
question of peace was debated. Now this propo- 
sition was impracticable under the circumstances ; 
since it amounted to nothing less than an indefinite 
postponement of the question. But the Macedonian 
envoys Antipater and Parmenio were now in Athens, 
and actually present in the assembly ; having come, 
by special invitation, for the purpose either of con- 


1 Zschines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 
? Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. 
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cluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation; and 
Philip had agreed (as A‘schines' himself states) to 
refrain from all attack on the Chersonese, while 
the Athenians were debating about peace. Under 
these conditions, it was imperatively necessary to 
give some decisive and immediate answer to the 
Macedonian envoys. To tell them—‘' We can say 
nothing positive at present; you must wait until 
our absent envoys return, and until we ascertain 
how many Greeks we can get into our alliance” — 
would have been not only in itself preposterous, 
but would have been construed by able men like 
Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory man- 
ceuvre for breaking off the peace altogether. Neither 
Demosthenes nor Aéschines can have really sup- 
ported sucha proposition, whatever both may pretend 
three years afterwards. For at that time of the actual 
discussion, not only A‘schines himself, but the ge- 
neral public of Athens, were strongly anxious for 
peace ; while Demosthenes, though less anxious, 
was favourable to it*. Neither of them were at all 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 

? From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges 
of Hschines against Demosthenes, even on his own showing; though 
the precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenes of having sold himself to Philip (adv. Ktes. 
p. 63, 64); a charge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole 
conduct of Demosthenes, both before and after. Whether Demosthenes 
received bribes from Harpalus—or from the Persian court—will be 
matter of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed 
by Philip is absurd. schines himself confesses that it was quite at 
variance with the received opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62. c. 22). 

He accuses Demosthenes of having, under the influence of these 
bribes, opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate 
synod—of having hurried on the debate about peace at once—and of 
having thus prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent 
envoys, which would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction 
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disposed to frustrate the negotiations by insidious 
delay; nor, if they had been so disposed, would 
the Athenian public have tolerated the attempt. 
On the best conclusion which I can form, De- 
mosthenes supported the motion of Philokrates 
(enacting both peace and alliance with Philip), ex- 
cept only that special clause which excluded both 
the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which 
was ultimately negatived by the assembly’. That 


with a powerful body of cooperating Greeks. This charge is advanced 
by Hschines, first in the speech De Fals. Leg. p. 36—next, with greater 
length and emphasis, in the later speech, adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. From 
what has been said in the text, it will be seen that such indefinite post- 
ponement, when Antipater and Parmenio were present in Athens by 
invitation, was altogether impossible, without breaking off the negoti- 
ation. Not to mention, that ./schines himself affirms, in the strongest 
language, the ascertained impossibility of prevailing upon any other 
Greeks to jom Athens, and complains bitterly of their backward dispo- 
sitions (Fals. Leg. p. 38. c. 25). In this point Demosthenes perfectly 
concurs with him (De Coron, p. 23], 232). So that even if post- 
pouement could have been had, it would have been productive of no 
benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the Greeks were 
not inclined to cooperate with her. 

The charge of Eschines against Demosthenes is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself. 
Demosthenes indeed replies to it ina different manner. When schines 
says—‘ You hurried on the discussion about the peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission ”— 
Demosthenes answers—“ There were no Athenian envoys then absent 
on mission. All the Greeks had been long ago detected as incurably 
apathetic’ (De Corona, p. 233). This is a slashing and decisive 
reply, which it might perhaps be safe for Demosthenes to hazard, at 
an interval of thirteen years after the events. But it is fortunate that 
another answer can be provided; for I conceive the assertion to be 
neither correct in point of fact, nor consistent with the statements of 
Demosthenes himself in the speech De Falsa Legatione. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 391-430. éschines affirms strongly, in 
his later oration against Ktesiplion (p. 63), that Demosthenes warmly 
advocated the motion of Philokrates for alliance as well as peace 
with Philip. He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demo- 
sthenes—which he censures as an inelegant phrase—ov 8eiv dmoppntas 
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Aschines supported the same motion entire, and 
in a still more unqualified manner, we may infer 
from his remarkable admission in the oration against 
Timarchus' (delivered in the year after the peace, 
and three years before his own trial), wherein he 
acknowledges himself as joint author of the peace 
along with Philokrates, and avows his hearty ap- 
probation of the conduct and language of Philip, 
even after the ruin of the Phokians. Eubulus, the 
friend and partisan of Auschines, told the Athe- 
nians*® the plain alternative: ‘‘ You must either 
march forthwith to Peirzeus, serve on shipboard, 
pay direct taxes, and convert the Thedric Fund to 
military purposes—or else you must vote the terms 
of peace moved by Philokrates.” Our inference 
respecting the conduct of A‘schines is strengthened 
by what is here affirmed respecting Eubulus. De- 
mosthenes had been vainly urging upon his coun- 
trymen, for the last five years, at a time when 
Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of these 
energetic measures; Eubulus his opponent now 
ris elpnms thy ouppaxiav, &c. He adds that Demosthenes called up 
the Macedonian ambassador Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to 
him, and obtained an answer concerted beforehand. How much of this 
is true, I cannot say. The version given by Xschines in his later speech, 
is, as usual, different from that in his earlier. 


The accusation against Demosthenes, of corrupt collusion with Anti- 
pater, is incredible and absurd. 

1 Aischin. adv. Timarch. p. 24, 25. c. 34. mapepBadrAwy (Demo- 
sthenes) rus ¢uas 8nunyopias, cai eyo ryv elipnyny thy Oe epou 
Kat Pidoxpdrous yeyevnpevny, Gore ovde anavrncecOai pe emi rd 
Oixaornpiov drroAcynodpevoy, Srav ras rns xpecBelas evOvvas dda, &c. 
ooceseDidurrmov Oe viv pev bia ryy ray Acyww eignyuiay drawed, &c. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. gijoas (Eubulus) xaraBaivew els 
Tlecpara Seiv 75n cat xpnuar’ elodépew Kai ra Gewpixa oTpatiwrixa rove 
—f xeiporoveiy A ouveire pév obros (schines) éypaye 8° 5 Bdedupds 
PiAoxparns. 
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holds them out in terrorem, as an irksome and intole- 
rable necessity, constraining the people to vote for 
the terms of peace proposed. And however painful 
it might be to acquiesce in the statu quo, which re- 
cognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and of so 
many other possessions once belonging to Athens— 
I do not believe that even Demosthenes, at the 
time when the peace was actually under debate, 
would put the conclusion of it to hazard, by de- 
nouncing the shame of such unavoidable cession, 
though he professes three years afterwards to have 
vehemently opposed it’. 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Philokrates met with unqualified support 
from one of our two rival orators, and with only 
partial opposition, to one special clause, from the 
other. However this may be, the proposition 
passed, with no other modification (so far as we 
know) except the omission of that clause which 
specially excepted Halus and the Phokians. Phi- 
lokrates provided—that all the possessions actually 
in the hands of each of the belligerent parties, 
should remain to each, without disturbance from 
the other*®: that on these principles, there should 
be both peace and alliance between Athens with 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

3 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81-83. Demosthenes m one 
passage (Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were a part of the Athenian 
oath—that they would oppose and treat as enemies all who should try 
to save from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognised 
as Philip’s possessions for the future. Though Voemel (Proleg. ad 
Demosth. De Pace, p. 265) and Bohnecke (p. 303) insert these words as 
a part of the actual formula, I doubt whether they are anything more 
than a constructive expansion, given by Demosthenes himself, of the 
import of the formula. 
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all her allies on the one side, and Philip with all 
his allies on the other. These were the only par- 
ties included in thetreaty. Nothing was said about 
other Greeks, not allies either of Philip or of 
Athens’. Nor was any special mention made 
about Kersobleptes?. 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted 
on the second of the two assembly-days —the nine- 
teenth of the month Elaphebolion. Of course— 
without the fault of any one—it was all to the ad- 
vantage of Philip. He was in the superior position ; 
and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be 
expected was, that she would prevent these con- 
quests from being yet farther multiplied, and pro- 
tect herself against being driven from bad to worse. 

' But it presently appeared that even thus much 
was not realized. On the twenty-fifth day of the 
same month? (six days after the previous assembly), 


' This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending 
the peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ec. 26. 

® This date is preserved by A‘schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. c. 27. 
extn POivovros rov ’"EXadnBods@vos pnvos, &c. In the earlier oration 
(De Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 29) Eschines states that Demosthenes was 
among the Proedri or presiding senators of a public assembly held 
€8S8dun POivovros—the day before. It is possible that there might have 
been two public assemblies held, on two successive days (the 23rd and 
24th, or the 24th and 25th, according as the month Elaphebolion hap- 
pened in that year to have 30 days or 29 days), and that Demosthenes 
may have been among the Proedri in both. But the transaction de- 
scribed (in the oration against Ktesiphon) as having happened on the 
later of the two days—must have preceded that which is mentioned (in 
the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as having happened on the earlier of the 
two days; or at least cannot have followed it; so that there seems to 
be an inaccuracy in one or in the other. If the word éxry, in the ora- 
tion against Ktesiphon, and €88dyy in the speech on the False Legation, 
are both correct, the transactions mentioned in the one cannot be re- 
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a fresh assembly was held, for the purpose of pro- 
viding ratification by solemn oath for the treaty 
which had been just decreed. It was now moved 
and enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had 
been before accredited to Philip, should again be 
sent to Macedonia for the purpose of receiving the 
oaths from him and from his allies'. Next, it was 
resolved that the Athenians, together with the de- 
puties of their allies then present in Athens, should 
take the oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip’s 
envoys. 

But now arose the critical question, Who were 
to be included as allies of Athens? Were the 
Phokians and Kersobleptes to be included? The 
one and the other represented those two capital po- 
sitions*°—Thermopyle and the Hellespont—which 
Philip was sure to covet, and which it most be- 
hoved Athens to ensure against him. The assem- 
bly, by its recent vote, had struck out the special 
exclusion of the Phokians proposed by Philokrates, 
thus by implication admitting them as allies along 
with the rest. They were in truth allies of old 
standing and valuable; they had probably envoys 
present in Athens, but no deputies sitting in the 


conciled chronologically with those narrated in the other. Various 
conjectural alterations have been proposed. See Vcemel, Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257 ; Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 399. 

1 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 7n 8€ nyady xexetporommpevoy eis rovs 
dpxous, otrrw 8€ amppxérav eri rnv Varepay mperBeiay, éxxAnoia yiverat,&c. 

This é€xxAngia seems to be the same as that which is named by 
/Eschines in the speech against Ktesiphon, as having been held on the 
25th Elaphebolion. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.397. xairo: 800 xpnowwrepous rémous Tis 
oixoupéms od? Gv eis émideifas tH mdAet, Kata pév yqv, TlvAGv—ex 
Gaddrrns 8 rov ‘EAAnordvrov’ A ovvapddrepa otros menpdxacw aicypas 
kai Kal’ pew eyxexetpixacs OAinry. 
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synod. Nor had Kersobleptes any such deputy 
in that body; but a citizen of Lampsakus, named 
Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act for him, 
and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptes, 
fEschines tells us two stories (one in the earlier 
oration, the other in the later) quite different from 
each other; and agreeing only in this—that in both 
Demosthenes is described as one of the presiding 
magistrates of the public assembly, and as having 
done all that he could to prevent the envoy of Ker- 
sobleptes from being admitted to take the oaths as 
an ally of Athens. Amidst such discrepancies, to 
state in detail what passed is impossible. But it 
seems clear—both from A4schines (in his earliest 
speech) and Demosthenes—first, that the envoy 
from Kersobleptes, not having a seat in the confe- 
derate synod, but presenting himself and claiming 
to be sworn as an ally of Athens, found his claim 
disputed ; secondly, that upon this dispute arising, 
the question was submitted to the vote of the public 
assembly, who decided that Kersobleptes was an ally, 
and should be admitted to take the oath as such’. 


' Compare Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26, with Acschines cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 64. ¢. 27. 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 30, 31) has some severe 
comments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vote, to admit Kerso- 
bleptes, appears from the statement of schines in the speech De Fals. 
Leg.—ro Wnhicpa ereWrnhicOn—eyrnpropevor 8€ rov dnpov. Compare 
Demosth. De Fals. Leg. p. 398, and Demosthen. Philipp. iv. p. 133. 

Philip, in his letter some years afterwards to the Athenians, affirmed 
that Kersobleptes wished to be admitted to take the oaths, but was 
excluded by the Athenian generals, who declared him to be an enemy 
of Athens (Epist. Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the 
gencrals tried to exclude him, their exclusion must have been overruled 
by the vote of the assembly. 
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Antipater and Parmenio, on the part of Philip, 
did not refuse to recognise Kersobleptes as an ally 
of Athens, and to receive his oath. But in regard 
to the Phokians, they announced a determination 
distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or after 
the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, that Philip 
positively refused to admit the Phokians as parties 
to the convention. 

This determination, formally announced by An- 
tipater at Athens, must probably have been made 
known by Philip himself to Philokrates and Ats- 
chines, when on mission in Macedonia. Hence 
Philokrates, 
peace, had proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
should be specially excluded (as I have already 
related). Now, however, when the Athenian as- 
sembly, by expressly repudiating such exclusion, 
had determined that the Phokians should be re- 
ceived as parties, while the envoys of Philip were 
not less express in rejecting them—the leaders of 
the peace, Adschines and Philokrates, were in great 
embarrassment. ‘They had no other way of sur- 
mounting the difficulty, except by holding out men- 
dacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of 
future intention, in the name of Philip. Accord- 
ingly, they confidently announced that the king of 
Macedon, though precluded by his relations with 
the Thebans and Thessalians (necessary to him 
while he remained at war with Athens) from openly 
receiving the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless 
in his heart decidedly adverse tothe Thebans ; and 
that, if his hands were once set free by concluding 
peace with Athens, he would interfere in the quarrel 
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just in the manner that the Athenians would desire ; 
that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the inte- 
grity of the city—restoring also the autonomy of 
Thespiz, Platzea and the other Bocotian towns, now 
in Theban dependence. The general assurances— 
previously circulated by Aristodemus, Ktesiphon, 
and others—of Philip’s anxiety to win favourable 
opinions from the Athenians—were now still farther 
magnified into a supposed community of antipathy 
against Thebes ; and even into a disposition to 
compensate Athens for the loss of Amphipolis, by 
making her complete mistress of Eubcea as well 
as by recovering for her Ordpus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, 
confidently asseverated, Philokrates, Aéschines, and 
the other partisans of Philip present, completely 
deluded the assembly ; and induced them, not indeed 
to decree the special exclusion of the Phokians, as 
Philokrates had at first proposed—but to swear the 
convention with Antipater and Parmenio without 
the Phokians', These latter were thus shut out in 


1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444. evredOev of pév map’ éxeivou 
? M eoa « , 2 , t 
mpéeo Bets mpovAeyor Upty OTe Pwkeas ov mpocbéxerat Pirtrmos 
cuppdyovs, ovros O exBexdpevoe rocair édnpnydpovy, os da- 
vepo@s pev ovxi kadas txet TG Dtrkinne mpcadé~acbat rovs 
hoxéas cuppayous, da trovs OnBaious cai rovs Oerradods, dv 8€ yévnras 
~ Ld a ~ 
TOY Tpayparoy Kuptos Kai THs elpnyns TUxN, rep dv curOécba voy 
d&iocatuey avrdy, ravra monger Tote. THY pev Tolvuy eipnyny ravrats 
rats €Xmtoe kai Tats emaywyais EvpovTo map tpay dre vPaKéwy. 
Ibid. p. 409. Et 8€ mdvra ravavria rovrwy Kai moAAG Kal piravOpana 
eindvres Ditirrov, pireiv thy wodw, Poxeas cacetv, OnBaiovs mavoew 
a id » 8 ¢ , a », 9 ¢ ? ° 
THS UBpews, ETL Tpos TovTOS peifova H Kat ‘Apdimodey ev pownoery 
cc o* r4 , a 5 eA a» s a ’ , 2 ”~ 9 
Upas, €av TUXN THS eipnuns, EtBotav, ‘Qpwrdy aroddaceav—ei rar 
elrduTes Kal Umogxopevor war’ eEnmatnKace Kal repevakixact, &c. 


Compare also, p. 346, 388, 391, about the false promises under which 
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fact, though by the general words of the peace, 
Athens had recognised their right to be included. 
Their deputies were probably present, claimed to be 
admitted, and were refused by Antipater, without 
any peremptory protest on the part of Athens. 
This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of 
impudent and monstrous falsehood, respecting the 
purposes of Philip—will be seen to continue until 
he had carried his point of penetrating within the 
pass of Thermopyle, and even afterwards. We can 
hardly wonder that the people believed it, when 
proclaimed and guaranteed to them by Philokrates, 
fEschines, and the other envoys, who had been 
sent into Macedonia for the express purpose of ex- 
amining on the spot and reporting, and whose as- 
surance was the natural authority for the people to 
rely upon. In this case, the deceptions found easier 
credence and welcome, because they were in com- 
plete harmony with the wishes and hopes of Athens, 
and with the prevalent thirst for peace. To betray 
allies like the Phokians appeared of little conse- 
quence, when once it became a settled conviction 
that the Phokians themselves would be no losers by 
it. But this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable 
excuse for the Athenian people, will not serve for 
a statesman like Demosthenes ; who, on this occa- 
the Athenians were induced to consent to the peace—rav trocyecewy, 
ép’ als etpioxero (Philip) ryv eipnyny. The same false promises put 
forward before the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, 
are also noticed by Demosthenes in the second Philippic (p. 69), ras 
trooxéces, ep ais tis eipyyns érvyxev (Philip)—p. 72. robs éveyxdvras 
ras trocxeres, ep’ ais éreiaOnre moncacba THY eipnyny. This second 
Philippic is one year earlier in date than the oration de Falsa Legatione, 
and is better authority than that oration, not merely on account of its 


earlier date, but because it is a parliamentary harangue, not tainted with 
an accusatory purpose, nor mentioning Aschines bv name. 
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sion (as far as we can make out even from his own 
language), did not enter any emphatic protest 
against the tacit omission of the Phokians, though 
he had opposed the clause (in the motion of Phi- 
lokrates) which formally omitted them by name. 
Three months afterwards, when the ruin of the 
isolated Phokians was about to be consummated as 
a fact, we shall find Demosthenes earnest in warn- 
ing and denunciation ; but there is reason to pre- 
sume that his opposition’ was at best only faint, 
when the positive refusal of Antipater was first 
proclaimed against that acquiescence on the part of 
Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surren- 
dered to Philip.. Yet in truth this was the great 
diplomatic turning-point, from whence the sin of 
Athens, against duty to allies as well as against her 
own security, took its rise. It was a false step of 
serious magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the 
Athenians—then eager for peace, trembling for the 
lives of their captives, and prepossessed with the 
positive assurances of AXschines and Philokrates— 


1 Demosthenes speaks of the omission of the Phokians, in taking the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Fals. Leg. 
p. 387, 388: compare p. 372): that is, on the supposition that the 
promises made by Aschines turned out to be realized. 

In his speech De Pace (p. 59), he takes credit for his protests on 
behalf of the Phokians; but only for protests made after his return 
from the second embassy—not for protests made when Antipater refused 
to admit the Phokians to the oaths. 

Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 48) sus- 
pects that Demosthenes did not see through the deception of ’schines 
until the Phokians were utterly ruined. This, perhaps, goes beyond 
the truth; but at the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, 
he either had not clearly detected the consequences of that miserable 
shuffle into which Athens was tricked by Philokrates, &c.—or he was 
afraid to proclaim them emphatically. 
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would have heard with repugnance any strong pro- 
test against abandoning the Phokians, which threat- 
ened to send Antipater home in disgust and inter- 
cept the coming peace; the more so as Demo- 
sthenes, if he called in question the assurances of 
Eschines as to the projects of Philip, would have 
no positive facts to produce in refuting them, and 
would be constrained to take the ground of mere 
scepticism and negation’; of which a public, charmed 
with hopeful auguries and already disarmed through 
the mere comfortable anticipations of peace, would 
be very impatient. Nevertheless, we might have 
expected from a statesman like Demosthenes, that 
he would have begun his energetic opposition to 
the disastrous treaty of 346 3.c., at that moment 
when the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of 
it—the abandonment of the Phokians—was first 
shuffled in. 

After the asseinbly of the 25th Elaphebolion, 
Antipater administered the oaths of peace and al- 
liance to Athens and to all her other allies (seem- 
ingly including the envoy of Kersobleptes) in the 
Board-room of the Generals*. It now became the 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 355. rpayéws 8 tyav ro “ pnb mpoc- 
8oxay” oxdyrwy, &c. (the Athenian public were displeased with De- 
mosthenes when he told them that he did not expect the promises of 
schines to be realized; this was after the second embassy, but it 
illustrates the temper of the assembly even before the second embassy )— 
ibid. p. 349. ris yap dy nvéoxero, tyAtkavra Kal rotaira Exec Oat mpoc- 
Boxav dyaba, } ravO’ ws ovx €orat A€yovtds Tivos, 7 KaTHyopourros 
TOY TEMpaypevav TOUTOLS ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against 
glowing promises of benefits to come, is here strongly urged by Demo- 
sthenes. 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth. 


De Coroné, p. 234. 
2 Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 27. 
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duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with one more 
from the confederate synod —the same persons who 
had been employed in the first embassy—to go and 
receive the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this 
duty was performed. 
B.C. 346. The decree of the assembly, under which these 
“eeap oiieg envoys held their trust, was large and comprehen- 
Phin” Sive. They were to receive an oath, of amity and 
Sage alliance with Athens and her allies, from Philip as 
to receive well as from the chief magistrate in each city allied 
theoathof With him. ‘They were forbidden (by a curious re- 
a” striction) to hold any intercourse singly and indivi- 
dually with Philip'; but they were farther enjoined, 
by a comprehensive general clause, ‘‘ to do any- 
thing else which might be within their power for 
the advantage of Athens.’”’—‘‘ It was our duty as 
prudent envoys (says Aéschines to the Athenian 
people) to take a right measure of the whole state 
of affairs, as they concerned either you or Philip*.” 
Upon these rational views of the duties of the en- 
voys, however, Aéschines unfortunately did not act. 
It was Demosthenes who acted upon them, and who 
insisted, immediately after the departure of Anti- - 
pater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place 
where Philip actually was ; in order that they might 
administer the oath to him with as little delay as 


possible. It was not only certain that the king of 


’ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 430. ov 7d pew ndiopa, “ odv8apov pdvovs 
evrvyxavew Pirirne,” otros 5 ovx éxavearro idia xpnuariforres ; 

2 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 32. Td d€ brep ray ddwy dpOas Bov- 
Aevoacbat, daa, KaG bpas Eoriv h Pirurmoy, rovro 78n Epyov eats TpEer= 
Béwv dpovipwv...... Adiypeba 3 nyeis €xovres rov Snpov Whgicpa, ev @ 
yeyparra, I'parrew 8€ rovs mpéoBets, cat GAN’ 6, re Gv Suvwvrat 
ayaddy. 
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Macedon, the most active of living men, would 
push his conquests up to the last moment; but it 
was farther known to Aéschines and the envoys, 
that he had left Pella to make war against Ker- 
sobleptes in Thrace, at the time when they returned 
from their first embassy’. Moreover on the day 
of, or the day after, the public assembly last de- 
scribed (that is, on the 25th or 26th of the month 
Elaphebolion), a despatch had reached Athens from 
Chares, the Athenian commander at the Helles-. 
pont, intimating that Philip had gained important 
advantages in Thrace, had taken the important 
place called the Sacred Mountain, and deprived 
Kersobleptes of great part of his kingdom*. Such 
_ successive conquests on the part of Philip strength- 
ened the reasons for despatch on the part of the 
envoys, and for going straight to Thrace to arrest 
his progress. As the peace just concluded was 
based on the utz possidetis, dating from the day on 
which the Macedonian envoys had administered 
the oaths at Athens—Philip was bound to restore 
all conquests made after that day. But it did not 
escape Demosthenes, that this was an obligation 
which Philip was likely to evade; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were 


very unlikely to enforce’. The more quickly the 
‘ 1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26. 

1 ZEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c.29. dre KepooBdémrns arod@dexe ri 
apxnv, xat 7d lepdv cpos xareiAnhe PAu. 

There is no fai: ground for supposing that the words droda@ exe rH 
apy are the actual words used by Chares, or that Kersobleptes was 
affirmed hy Chares to have lost every thing that he had. It suited the 
argument of schines to give the statement in a sweeping and exagge- 
rated form. 

' 3 See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. 
p. 388, and De Corona, p. 234. 
Compare also Pseudo-Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p. 85, 86. 
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envoys reached him, the fewer would be the places 
in dispute, the sooner would he be reduced to 
inaction—or at least, if he still continued to act, 
the more speedily would his insincerity be ex- 
posed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate 
interview with Philip, Demosthenes urged his col- 
leagues to set out at once. But they resisted his 
remonstrances, and chose to remain at Athens; 
which, we may remark, was probably in a state of 
rejoicing and festivity in consequence of the recent 
peace. So reckless was their procrastination and 
reluctance to depart, that on the third of the month 
Munychion (April—nine days after the solemnity of 
oath-taking before Antipater and Parmenio) De- 
mosthenes made complaint and moved a resolution 
in the Senate, peremptorily ordering them to begin 
their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, 
the Athenian commander at Oreus in Eubcea, to 
transport them without delay to the place where 
Philip was, wherever that might be’. But though 
the envoys were forced to leave Athens and repair 
to Oreus, nothing was gained in respect to the 
main object; for they, as well as Proxenus, took 
upon them to disobey the express order of the Se- 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389; De Corona, p. 234. schines (Fals. 
Leg. p. 40. c. 29, 30) recognises the fact that this decree was passed by the 
Senate on the third of Munychion, and that the envoys left Athens in 
consequence of it. He does not mention that it was proposed by 
Demosthenes. schincs here confirms, in a very important manner, 
the fact of the delay, as alleged by Demosthenes, while the explanation 
which he gives, why the envoys did not go to Thrace, is altogether 
without value. 

A document, purporting to be this decree, is given in Demosth. 
De Corona, p. 234; but the authenticity is too doubtful to admit of 
citing it. 
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nate, and never went to find Philip. After a certain 
stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely 
journeys to Macedonia; where they remained inac- 
tive at Pella until the return of Philip from Thrace, 
fifty days after they had left Athens’. 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenes 
recommended, they might have reached the camp 
of Philip in Thrace within five or six days after the 
conclusion of the peace at Athens; had they been 
even content to obey the expressorders of the Senate, 
they might have reached it within the same interval 
after the third of Munychion; so that from pure 
neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Phi- 
lip was allowed more than a month to prosecute his 
conquests in Thrace, after the Athenians on their 
side had sworn to peace. During this interval, he 
captured Doriskus with several other Thracian 
towns ; some of them garrisoned by Athenian sol- 
diers ; and completely reduced Kersobleptes, whose 
son he brought back as prisoner and hostage*. The 
manner in which these envoys, employed in an 
important mission at the public expense, wasted 
six weeks of a critical juncture in doing nothing— 
and that too in defiance of an express order from 
the Senate—confirms the supposition before stated, 
and would even of itself raise a strong presump- 
tion, that the leaders among them were lending 
themselves corruptly to the schemes of Philip. 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

? “schines, Fals. Leg. p. 38. c.26; Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85; 
Fals. Leg. p. 390-448; compare Philippic iu. p. 114. Among the 
Thracian places captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenes 
enumerates the Sacred Mountain. But this is said to have been cap- 
tured before the end of Elaphebolion, if schines quotes correctly from 
the letter of Chares, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 29. 
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The protests and remonstrances addressed by De- 
mosthenes to his colleagues, became warmer and 
more unmeasured as the delay was prolonged’. 
His colleagues doubtless grew angry on their side, 
so that the harmony of the embassy was overthrown. 
Eschines affirms that none of the other envoys 
would associate with Demosthenes, either in the 
road or at the resting-places’. 

Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and in- 
trigue, for the entire Grecian world. Ambassadors 
were already there from Thebes, Sparta, Eubcea, 
and Phokis; moreover a large Macedonian army 
was assembled around, ready for immediate action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a 
delay of their own making, found themselves in the 
presence of Philip. And we should have expected 
that they would forthwith perform their special com- 
mission by administering the oaths. But they still 
wenton postponing thisceremony, and saying nothing 
about the obligation incumbent on him, to restore 
all the places captured since the day of taking the 
oaths to Antipater at Athens; places, which had now 
indeed become so numerous, through waste of time 
on the part of the envoys themselves, that Philip 
was not likely to yield the point even if demanded. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. ¢c. 30. Demosthenes (and doubtless 
the other envoys also) walked on the journcy, with two slaves to carry 
his clothes and hedding. In the pack carried by one slave, was a 
talent in money, destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards 
their ransom. 

® Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388. % yap mapdévrwy (we the envoys) xa) 
xara 7d Wdicpa abréy (Philip) eoprocdvrar, 4 pev eianhe: ris wédews, 
drodacey, rav b€ Aowrav apefecOar—h xy wotovvros ratra dmwayyedew 
nuas evOews Sevpo, &c. 
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In a conference held with his colleagues, ASschines 
—assuming credit to himself for a view, larger than 
that taken by them, of the ambassadorial duties— 
treated the administration of the oath as merely 
secondary ; he insisted on the propriety of addressing 
Philip on the subject of the intended expedition to 
Thermopyle (which he was on the point of under- 
taking, as was plain from the large force mustered 
near Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to 
humble Thebes and reconstitute the Boeotian cities. 
The envoys (he said) ought not to be afraid of 
braving any ill-will that might be manifested by 
the Thebans. Demosthenes (according to the state- 
ment of Auschines) opposed this recommendation— 
insisting that the envoys ought not to mingle in dis- 
putes belonging to other parts of Greece, but to 
confine themselves to their special mission—and 
declared that he should take no notice of Philip’s 
march to Thermopyle’. At length, after much 
discussion, it was agreed among the envoys, that 
each of them, when called before Philip, should say 
what he thought fit, and that the youngest should 
speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenes was first 
heard, and delivered a speech (if we are to believe 
Eschines) not only leaving out all useful comment 
upon the actual situation, but so spiteful towards 
his colleagues, and so full of extravagant flattery 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 33. mopeverat bidermos eis WoeAas* 
éyo 8 éyxadvrropa, &e. This is the language which schines affirms 
to have been held by Demosthenes during the embassy. It is totallv 
at variance with all that Demosthenes affirms, over and over again, 
respecting his own proceedings; and (in my judgement) with all the 
probabilities of the case. 

VOL. XI. 20 
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to Philip, as to put the hearers to shame!. The 
turn now came to Aéschines,who repeats 1n abridge- 
ment bis own long oration delivered to Philip. We 
can reason upon it with some confidence, in our 
estimate of A‘schines, though we cannot trust his 
reports about Demosthénes. ASschines addressed 
himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s in- 
tended expedition to Thermopyle. He exhorted 
Philip to settle the controversy, pending with re- 
spect to the Amphiktyons and the Delphian temple, 
by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. But if 
armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought 
carefully to inform himself of the ancient and holy 
bond whereby the Amphiktyonic synod was held to- 
gether. That synod consisted of twelve different na- 
tionsor sections of the Hellenic name, each including 
many cities small as well as great ; each holding two 
votes and no more; each binding itself by an im- 
pressive oath, to uphold and protect every other 
Amphiktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, 
the Boeotian cities, being Amphiktyonic like the 
rest, were entitled to protection against the Thebans 
their destroyers. The purpose of Philip’s expe- 
dition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(A&schines admitted) holy and just*. He ought to 
carry it through in the same spirit; punishing the 
individuals originally concerned in the seizure of 
the Delphian temple, but not the cities to which 
they belonged, provided those cities were willing to 

1 ¥schines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 34. 

? Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 36. Thy pev ody dpyny ths orpareias 
raurns doiav kai Sixaiay amednvayny eiva, &c. 


deans "Arehnvapny Ore euol Soxet Sixacoy elvat, yy mepropay KarecKap- 
uévas ras vy Borwrois modes, Ore bn Hoav “Apdixrvovides Kai Evopxos, 
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give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go 
beyond this point, and confirm the unjust dominion 
of Thebes over the other Bceotian towns, he would 
do wrong on his own side, add to the number of his 
enemies, and reap no gratitude from those whom 
he favoured’. 

Demosthenes, in his comments upon this second 
embassy, touches little on what either A‘schines 
or himself said to Philip. He professes to have 
gone on the second embassy with much reluctance, 
having detected the treacherous purposes of 
AXschines and Philokrates. Nay, he would have 
positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not 
bound himself by a promise made during the first 
embassy, to some of the poor Athenian prisoners in 
Macedonia, to provide for them the means of release. 
He dwells much upon his disbursements for their 
ransom during the second embassy, and his efforts 
to obtain the consent of Philip*. This (he says) 
was all that lay in his power to do, as an individual ; 
in regard to the collective proceedings of the em- 
bassy, he was constantly outvoted. He affirms that 
he detected the foul play of A‘schines and the rest 
with Philip; that he had written a despatch to send 
home for the purpose of exposing it; that his col- 
leagues not only prevented him from forwarding it, 
but sent another despatch of their own with false 
information®, Then, he had resolved to come home 


1 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 37: compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
. 347. 
: 2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 393, 394, 395. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 396. xai my» pew ypadeioay émioroAny tn’ 
epou mpds tyas aneynpicarro py repre, atrot 3 avd’ ériovy vyes 
ypawarres éxeuyav. Compere p. 419. 
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personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his 
colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel 
—but was hindered by Philip from sailing out of 
Macedonia’. 

The general description here given by Demo- 
sthenes, of his own conduct during the second em- 
bassy, is probably true. Indeed it coincided sub- 
stantially with the statement of A‘schines, who 
complains of him as in a state of constant and 
vexatious opposition to his colleagues. We must 
recollect that Demosthenes had no means of know- 
ing what the particular projects of Philip really 
were. This was a secret to every one except Philip 
himself, with his confidential agents or partisans. 
Whatever Demosthenes might suspect, he had no 
public evidence by which to impress his suspicions 
upon others, or to countervail confident assertions 
on the favourable side transmitted home by his 
colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was 
on the point of marching southward towards Thes- 
saly and Thermopyle. That pass was still held 
by the Phokians, with a body of Lacedemonian 
auxiliaries? ; a force quite sufficient to maintain it 
against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be 
strengthened by Athens from seaward, if the Athe- 
nians came to penetrate his real purposes. It was 
therefore essential to Philip to keep alive a certain 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 445. éya 8’, Samep axnxdar’ 73n woAdaats, 
ouxi Sumbets mpoarreAGeiv, dAAG kat piaOwodpevos mroloy Karako- 
AvOeis exaActoas. Compare p. 357—ovd dv épe, nvixa Seipo dro- 
mew eBovrAduny, karexorvev (Philip), &c. 

3 The Lacedemonian troops remained at Thermopyle until a little 
time before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365). 
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belief in the minds of others that he was marching 
southward withintentions favourable to the Phokians 
—though not to proclaim it in any such authentic 
manner as to alienate his actual allies the Thebans 
and Thessalians. And the Athenian envoys were 
his most useful agents in circulating the imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip 
gave explicit assurance, that the purpose of his 
march was to conquer Thebes, and reconstitute the 
Boeotian cities. So far indeed was this deception 
carried, that (according to Auschines) the Theban 
envoys in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, 
becameseriously alarmed’. The movements of Philip 
were now the pivot on which Grecian affairs turned, 
and Pella the scene wherein the greatest cities in 
Greece were bidding for his favour. While the 
Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon him to 
proclaim himself openly Amphiktyonic champion 
against the Phokians—the Phokian envoys’, together 
with those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavour- 


1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46.c.41. avrot 8€ ovx nmdpovy cat 
époBotrro of rdv OnBaiwy mpécBets;...... rav & éralpwyr rives 
ray Sirimnmovu ov Bsappyndyny mpds revas tpov EXeyoy, Ore Tas ev 
Botwrig méAets xarotkce’ Pidemmos; OnBaioe 8 ove efeAndrAvdecay 
mavdnpel, amirrovurres Tos Mpaypacty ; 

Demosthenes greatly eulogises the incorruptibility and hearty efforts 
of the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384); which assertion is probably 
nothing better at bottom, than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit Eschines 
—fit to be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and 
perversions of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, 
De Hyperbolé, errorum in Historia Philippi commissorum genitrice 
(Meissen, 1819). 

2 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113; Justin, viii. 4. “Contra Phocen- 
sium legati, adhibitis Laccdemoniis et Atheniensibus, bellum depreca- 
bantur, cujus ab eo dilationem ter jam emerant.” I do not understand & 
to what facts Justin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “ had 
already purchased thrice from Philip a postponement of war.” 
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ing to enlist him in their cause against Thebes. 
Wishing to isolate the Phokians from such support, 
Philip made many tempting promises to the Lace- 
dzemonian envoys ; who on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in open menace, against those 
of Thebes'. Such was the disgraceful auction, 
wherein these once great states, in prosecution of 
their mutual antipathies, bartered away to a foreign 
prince the dignity of the Hellenic name and the 
independence of the Hellenic world’; following the 
example set by Sparta in her applications to theGreat 
King, during the latter years of the Peloponnesian 
war, and at the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst sucha 
crowd of humble petitioners and expectants, all 
trembling to offend him—with the aid too of 
ZEschines, Philokrates, and the other Athenian 
envoys who consented to play his game—Philip 
had little difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, 
and preventing the formation of any common force 
or decisive resolution to resist him’. 

After completing his march southward through 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. rods Aaxedatpovious peremépsero, 
wavra ra mpaypara trocxduevos mpage éxelvoss, &e. 

AEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. Aaredacuovios 8¢ ob pe nuoy 
ravdvria OnBaias émpéaBevov, xai reXevradvres mpoodxpovoy havepas ¢y 
Maxedovia, xai SinrelXovy rois ray OnBaioy mpécBecry ; 

? This thought is strikingly presented by Justin (viii. 4), probably 
from Theopompus—“ Fodum prorsus miserandumque spectaculum, 
Greeciam, etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum principem, 
regum certe gentiumque semper victricem et multarum adbuce urbium 
dominam, alienis excubare sedibus, aut rogantem bellum aut depre- 
cantem : in alterius ope omnem spem posuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; 
eoque discordia sua civilibusque bellis redactos, ut adulentur ultro 
sordidam paulo ante clientele sure partem : et hee potissimum facere 
Thebanos Lacedsemoniosque, antea inter se imperii, nunc gratis im- 
perantis, emulos.”’ 

> Justin, viii. 4, 
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Thessaly, he reached Phere near the Pagaszan Gulf, 
at the head of a powerful army of Macedonians 
and allies. The Phokian envoys accompanied his 
march, and were treated, if not as friends, at least 
in such manner as to make it appear doubtful whe- 
ther Philip was going to attack the Phokians or the 
Thebans’. It was at Phere that the Athenian en- 
voys at length administered the oath both to Philip 
and to his allies*. ‘This was done the last thing 
before they returned to Athens; which city they 
reached on the 13th of the month Skirrophorion? ; 
after an absence of seventy days, comprising 
all the intervening month Thargelion, and the 
remnant (from the third day) of the month 
Munychion. They accepted as representatives of 
the allied cities, all whom Philip sent to them; 
though Demosthenes remarks that their instructions 
directed them to administer the oath to the chief 
magistrate in each city respectively*. And among 
the cities whom they admitted to take the oath as 

1 Demosth. Philipp. in. p. 113. rovro 8 els Soxéas ws mpds cuppa- 
xous éropevero, cal mpecBets Dwxewy foav ot mapynxodovbouy ait@ mro- 
pevopeva’ kat map’ nuiv Apifdv modo, OnBatas ov AvowtreAncEwW Thy 
€xeivov mapodov. The words map’ nuiv denote the Athenian envoys (of 
whom Demosthenes was one) and the persons around them, marching 
along with Philip; the oaths not having been yet taken. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oath was administered in the inn 
in front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Phere. 

> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. In more than one passage, he states 
their absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390; 
also De Coron, p. 235). But this is an exaggeration of the time. The 
decree of the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on 
the third of Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day 
(though it is more probable that they did not sct out until the ensuing 
day), their absence would only have lasted seventy days. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 430. The Magnesian and Achan cities 


round the Pagasean Gulf, all except Halus, were included in the oath 
as allies of Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 159). 
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Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the borders 
of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians con- 
sidered Kardia as within the limits of the Cherso- 
nese, and therefore as belonging to them’. 

It was thus that the envoys postponed both the 
execution of their special missicn, and their return, 
until the last moment, when Philip was within 
three days’ march of Thermopyle. That they so 
postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is 
the allegation of Demosthenes, sustained by all the 
probabilities of the case. Philip was anxious to 
come upon Thermopyle by surprise’, and to leave 
as little time as possible either to the Phokians or 
to Athens for organising defence. The oath which 
ought to have been administered, in Thrace—but 
at any rate at Pella—was not taken until Philip had 
got as near as possible to the important pass; nor 
had the envoys visited one single city among his 
allies in execution of their mandate. And as 
Aischines was well aware that this would provoke 
inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing with him 
a letter from Philip to the Athenian people, couched 
in the most friendly terms ; wherein Philip took upon 
himself any blame which might fall upon the envoys, 
affirming that they themselves had been anxious to 
go and visit the allied cities, but that he had detained 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 395. Compare Psendo-Demosth. De Ha- 
lonneso, p. 87. 

2 Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 551. qv yap rovro mporoy drdvtay Trav 
adccnpdray, ro Tov PAtrmov éemorjoat trois mpdypace rovrors, xa déow 
tas dxovoa epi tov mpaypdroy, eira BovrevoagOa, pera ravra &€ 
mpdrrew 6,rt Odfat, dpa dxovew xaxeivoy mapeivar, kat pnd d,re xpy 
movetv padtov eimeiv eivac, Compare Demosth. De Corona, p. 236. mdAw 
aveirat map’ aitady dros py driwpev ek Maxedovias Eos Ta Tis orpareias 
THS ent rovs Pexéas evTpenn troimnoaro, &c. 
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them in order that they might assist him in accom- 
modating the difference between the cities of Halus 
and Pharsalus. This letter, affording farther pre- 
sumption of the connivance between the envoys 
and Philip, was besides founded on a false pretence ; 
for Halus was (either at that very time or shortly 
afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled!. 
In administering the oaths at Phere to Philip 
and his allies, AXschines and the majority of the 
Athenian envoys had formally and publicly pro- 
nounced the Phokians to be excluded and out of 
the treaty, and had said nothing about Kerso- 
bleptes. This was, if not a departure from their 
mandate, at least a step beyond it; for the Athe- 
nian people had expressly rejected the same exclu- 
sion when proposed by Philokrates at Athens ; 
though when the Macedonian envoy declared that 
he could not admit the Phokians, the Athenians 
had consented to swear the treaty without them. 
Probably Philip and his allies would not consent to 
take the oath, to Athens and her allies, without an 
express declaration that the Phokians were out of 
the pale*. But though Philokrates and Aéschines 


1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 352, 353; ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 152. 
Demosthenes affirms farther that Eschines himself wrote the letter in 
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Philip’s name. /Eschines denies that he wrote it, and sustains his | 


denial upon sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought 
it (AEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 44. c. 40, 41). 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip; while those 
of Phere were opposed to him as much as they dared, and even refused 
(according to Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444) to join his army on 
this expedition. The old nvalry between the two cities here again 
appears. 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 355. éx rov, dre rous Spxous wpedre 
Dikurncs opvvvas rovs wept rns eipnyns, exomdydovs amopavOnvat rovs 
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thus openly repudiated the Phokians, they still per- 
sisted in affirming that the intentions of Philip to- 
wards that people were highly favourable. They 
affirmed this probably to the Phokians themselves, 
as an excuse for having pronounced the special 
exclusion; they repeated it loudly and emphati- 
cally at Athens, immediately on their return. It 
was then that Demosthenes also, after having been 
outvoted and silenced during the mission, obtained 
an opportunity for making his own protest public. 
Being among the senators of that year, he made 
his report to the Senate forthwith, seemingly on the 
day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, before 
a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted 
all the proceedings of the embassy—recalling the 
hopes and promises under which ASschines and 
others had persuaded the Athenians to agree to the 
peace—arraigning these envoys as fabricators, in 
collusion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive 
assurances—and accusing them of having already 
by their unwarrantable delays betrayed Kersobleptes 
to ruin. Demosthenes at the same time made 
known to the Senate the near approach and rapid 
march of Philip; entreating them to interpose even 
now at the eleventh hour, for the purpose of pre- 
venting what yet remained, the Phokians and 
Thermopyle, from being given up under the like 
treacherous fallacies’. A fleet of fifty triremes 
Dwxéas bd rovrwyv, & cvworay nai éav elxos hy, etrep Fpedrov cwolerOa. 
Compare p. 395. Iparov per roivuy Paxeis exomdévdous cai ‘Adeis 
amépyvay cai KepooBrérrny, rapa to Wdiocpa Kai ra mpds tpas elpy- 


peva, &c.; also p. 430. 
' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 346, 
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had been voted, and were ready at a moment’s 


notice to be employed on sudden occasion’. The 
majority of the Senate went decidedly along with 
Demosthenes, and passed a resolution in that sense 
to be submitted to the publicassembly. So adverse 
was this resolution to the envoys, that it neither 
commended them nor invited them to dinner in the 
prytaneium ; an insult (according to Demosthenes) 
without any former precedent . 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three 
days after the return of the envoys, the first public 
assembly was held; where, according to usual 
form, the resolution just passed by the Senate ought 
to have been discussed. But it was not even read 
to the assembly ; for immediately on the opening 
of business (so Demosthenes tells us), A%schines 
rose and proceeded to address the people, who were 
naturally impatient to hear him before any one else, 
speaking as he did in the name of his colleagues 
generally®. He said nothing either about the recent 
statements of Demosthenes before the Senate, or 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444. eg’ fw al mevrnxovra rpinpes duos 
epappovy, &ce. Compare schines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. 
2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 350, 351. Demosthenes causes this reso- 


lution of the Senate (mpoBovAevya) to be read to the Dikasts, together 
with the testimony of the senator who moved it. The document is not 


B.c. 346 
(June). 
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found verbatim, but Demosthenes comments upon it before the Dikasts _ 


after it has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither 
praise nor invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting 
to returning envoys. This is sufficient to refute the allegation of 
schines (Fals. Leg. p. 44. c. 38), that Demusthenes himself moved a 
resolution to praise the envoys and invite them to a banquet in the 
Prytaneium. schines does not produce such resolution, nor cause it 
to be read before the Dikasts. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 347, 351, 352. rovro pév ovdeis avéeyva rp 
3nu@ rd mpoBovrAeupa, ovd" Frovoev 6 8nyos, avaoras 8 otros édnprydpet. 
The date of the 16th Skirrophorion is specified, p. 359. 
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the senatorial resolution following, or even the past 
history of the embassy—but passed at once to the 
actual state of affairs, and the coming future. He 
acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn the 
oaths at Phere, had by this time reached Thermo- 
pyle with his army. ‘‘ But he comes there (said 
Auschines) as the friend and ally of Athens, the 
protector of the Phokians, the restorer of the en- 
slaved Bceotian cities, and the enemy of Thebes 
alone. We your envoys have satisfied him that 
the Thebans are the real wrong-doers, pot only in 
their oppression towards the Beeotian cities, but also 
in regard to the spoliation of the temple, which 
they had conspired to perpetrate earlier than the 
Phokians. I (4éschines) exposed in an emphatic 
speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, — 
for which proceeding they have set a price on my 
life. You Athenians will hear, in two or three 
days, without any trouble of your own, that Philip 
is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes. You 
will find that he will capture and break up that 
city—that he will exact from the Thebans compen- 
sation for the treasure ravished from Delphi—and 
that he will restore the subjugated communities of 
Platzea and Thespiz. Nay more—you will hear of 
benefits still more direct, which we have.determined 
Philip to confer upon you, but which it would not 
be prudent as yet to particularize. Euboea will be 
restored to you as a compensation for Amphipolis : 
the Eubceans have already expressed the greatest 
alarm at the confidential relations between Athens 
and Philip, and the probability of his ceding to you 
their island. There are other matters too, on which 
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I do not wish to speak out fully, because I have 
false friends even among my own colleagues.” 
These last ambiguous allusions were generally un- 
derstood, and proclaimed by the persons round the 
orator, to refer to Oropus, the ancient possession 
of Athens, now in the hands of Thebes?. Such 
glowing promises, of benefits to come, were probably 
crowned by the announcement, more worthy of 
credit, that Philip had engaged to send back all 
the Athenian prisoners by the coming Panathenaic 
festival’, which fell during the next month He- 
katombeon. 

The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing 
Aéschines, was that of surprise, alarm, and dis- 
pleasure, at the unforeseen vicinity of Philip*; 


' T have here coudensed the substance of what is stated by Demo- 
sthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 411, &c. Another state- 
ment, to the same effect, made by Demosthenes in the Oration De Pace 
(delivered only a few months after the assembly here described, and not a 
judicial accusation against /Eschines, but a deliberative haranguc before 
the public assembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech 
De Fals& Legatione—nvixa rovs Opxous rovs mepi ris elpnyns admeAnddres 
qropev of mpeaBes, rore Geamtas Tivo kai DAaraas Umiocxvoupevwy oixic- 
OnoecOa, cat rovs pevy Baxéas rdov Diturmoy, dv yémrat xvpios, carey, 
thy &¢ OnBaiwy mddAw deoexseiy, Kal Tov "Qpordy tyiv drape, xat rH 
EvBoav avr’ ’ApdurcAews amodobncerOa, nai rovavras éAmidas Kat 
evaxiopovs, ols emaxbévres tpeis otre oupddpas ott lows otre Kadas 
mpocirbe Pwkéas ...... ovdév rovrwyv ofr’ é£ararnoas otre atynoas éyo 
dayncopat, dAAd mpoeirav tpiv, ws old Ore prnpovevere, drs Tata ore 
oda odre mpoc boxe, vopitw 8€ rdv A€yovra Anpeiv (De Pace, p. 59). 

Compare also Philippic ii. p. 72, 73, where Demosthenes repeats the 
like assertion; also De Chersoneso, p. 105; De Corona, p. 236, 237. 

2 Demosthenes states (Fals. Leg. p. 394. eis ra Havadnvaca pnoas 
dromeuwev) that /e received this assurance from Philip, while he was 
busying himself during the mission in efforts to procure the ransom or 
liberation of the prisoners. But we may be sure that schines, so 
much more in the favour of Philip, must have received it also, since it 
would form so admirable a point for his first speech at Athens, in this 
critical joncture. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 352. bof tpas exmenAnypevous rh mapovoig 
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phe oee which left no time for deliberation, and scarcely the 
believe the Minimum of time for instant precautionary occu- 
Princess pation of Thermopyle, if such a step were deemed 
ping necessary. But the sequel of the speech—pro- 


test of De- claiming to them the speedy accomplishment of 

mosthenes 

not listened such favourable results, together with the grati- 
fication of their antipathy against Thebes—effaced 
this sentiment, and filled them with agreeable 
prospects. It was in vain that Demosthenes rose 
to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, and 
tried to bring forward the same statemenf as had 
already prevailed with the Senate. The people rc- 
fused to hear him; Philokrates with the other friends 
of A‘schines hooted him off; and the majority were 
so full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, 
that all mistrust or impeachment of its truth ap- 
peared spiteful and vexatious’. It is to be re- 
membered that these were the same promises 
previously made to them by Philokrates and others, 
nearly three months before, when the peace with 
Philip was first voted. The immediate accomplish- 
ment of them was now again promi:cd on the same | 
authority—by envoys who had communicated a 
second time with Philip, and thus had farther means 
of information—so that the comfortable anticipation 
previously raised was confirmed and strengthened. 
No one thought of the danger of admitting Philip 
within Thermopyle, when the purpose of his coming 
was understood to be, the protection of the Pho- 


rov Siimnov, kai rovrois opyifopevous éxi re py mporyyeAKeras, wpgo~ 
répovs yereodas rivds, mavé’ do’ «Bovrer@ tpiv fvecbar spocdoxnoarras, 
&e. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 348, 349, 352. of 8 dvrircyovres SxA08 
GrAAws cat Backxavia caredpaivero, &c. 
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kians, and the punishment of the hated Thebans. 
Demosthenes was scarcely allowed even to make a 
protest, or to disclaim responsibility as to the result. 
A&schines triumphantly assumed the responsibility 
to himself ; while Philokrates amused the people 
by saying—‘‘ No wonder, Athenians, that Demo- 
sthenes and I should not think alike. He is an un- 
genial water-drinker; I am fond of wine’.” 

It was during this temper of the assembly that 
the letter of Philip, brought by the envoys, was 
produced and read. His abundant expressions of 
regard, and promises of future benefit, to Athens, 
were warmly applauded ; while, prepossessed as the 
hearers were, none of them discerned, nor was any 
speaker permitted to point out, that these expressions 
were thoroughly vague and general, and that not a 
word was said about the Thebans or the Phokians’®. 
Philokrates next proposed a decree, extolling Philip 
for his just and beneficent promises—providing 
that the peace and alliance with him should be 
extended, not merely to the existing Athenians, 
but also to their posterity—and enacting that if 
the Phokians should still refuse to yield possession 
of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 
people of Athens would compel them to do so by 
armed interventions. 


1 Dem. Fals. Leg. p.355; Phil.ii.p.73. | * Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356. Odros (Zschines) fv 6 Aéywov Unép 
avrov cai tmoxvoupevos’ mpds bé rovs mapa rovrov Adyous wpynxéras 
AaBow vpas 6 Peroxparns, eyypades rovr’ eis rd Wogiopa, ay ph moder 
Soxeis A Sei, nal mapadidwc: rois *"Apdixrvocs rd lepdy, Gre BonOncer 6 
Sjpos 6 ’APnvaiey ém rovs dcaxwAvorras ravra yiyver Oat. 

The fact, that by this motion of Philokrates the peace was extended 
to “the posterity ’’ of the Athenians—is dwelt upon by Demosthenes 
as ‘“‘the greatest disgrace of all;” with an intensity of emphasis which 
it is difficult to enter into (Philippic ii. p. 73). 
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Tne Bibs which left no time for deliberation, and scarcely the 
believe the minimum of time for instant precautionary occu- 
Phickees pation of Thermopyle, if such a step were deemed 
wwrpre, Necessary. But the sequel of the speech—pro- 
test of De- claiming to them the speedy accomplishment of 


not tend such favourable results, together with the grati- 
fication of their antipathy against Thebes—effaced 
this sentiment, and filled them with agreeable 
prospects. It was in vain that Demosthenes rose 
to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, and 
tried to bring forward the same statemenf as had 
already prevailed with the Senate. The people rc- 
fused to hear him; Philokrates with the other friends 
of Auschines hooted him off; and the majority were 
so full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, 
that all mistrust or impeachment of its truth ap- 
peared spiteful and vexatious’. It is to be re- 
membered that these were the same promises 
previously made to them by Philokrates and others, 
nearly three months before, when the peace with 
Philip was first voted. The immediate accomplish- 
ment of them was now again promised on the same __ 
authority—by envoys who had communicated’ @ 
second time with Philip, and thus had farther 
of information—so that the comfortablean 
previously raised was confirmed ang 
No one thought of the dang 
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rou Siimrov, kal Tovross 6p 
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1 Demosth. Fals. 
dAAes xal SacKkar 
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During the few days immediately succeeding the 
return of the envoys to Athens (on the 13th of 
Skirrophorion), Philip wrote two successive letters; 
inviting the Athenian troops to join him forthwith 
at Thermopyle'. Probably these were sent at the 
moment when Phalekus, the Phokian leader at that 
pass, answered his first summons by a negative 
reply *. The two letters must have been despatched 
one immediately after the other, betraying con- 
siderable anxiety on the part of Philip ; which it is 
not difficult to understand. He could not be at 
first certain what effect would be produced by his 
unforeseen arrival at Thermopylze on the public 
mind at Athens. In spite of all the persuasions of 
Aéschines and Philokrates, the Athenians might 
conceive so much alarm as to obstruct his admis- 
sion within that important barrier ; while Phalekus 
and the Phokians—having a powerful mercenary 
force, competent, even unaided, to a resistance of 
some length—were sure to attempt resistance, if any 
hope of aid were held out to them from Athens. 
Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to carry on 
prolonged military operations in the neighbourhood, 
from the want of provisions ; the lands having been 
unsown through the continued antecedent war, and 
the Athenian triremes being at hand to intercept 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 357. Demosthenes causes the two letters 
to be read, and procecds—Ai pev roivyy emorodat xadovow airat, rat 
vn Mia 78n ye. 

So also A’schines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. tpiv 8€ rat& apav ovr 
€ypaev emorodAny 6 Pidurmos, écévat macy th Svvdpet, Bonbncovras 
rois dcxators; /Eschiaes only notices one of the two letters. Bohnecke 
(Forschungen, p. 412) conceives the letters as having been written and 
sent between the 16th and 23rd of the month Skirrophorion. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. 
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his supplies by sea’. Hence it was important to 
him to keep the Athenians in illusion and quiescence 
for the moment ; to which purpose his letters were 
well adapted, in whichever way they were taken. 
If the Athenians came to Thermopyle, they would 
come as his allies—not as allies of the Phokians. 
Not only they would be in the midst of his superior 
force and therefore as it were hostages”; but they 
would be removed from contact with the Phokians, 
and would bring to bear upon the latter an addi- 
tional force of intimidation. If, on the contrary, 
the Athenians determined not to come, they would 
at any rate interpret his desire for their presence as 
a proof that he contemplated no purposes at variance 
with their wishes and interests; and would trust 
the assurances, given by Asschines and his other 
partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well 
towards the Phokians. This last alternative was 
what Philip both desired and anticipated. He 
wished only to deprive the Phokians of all chance 
of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them 
himself. His letters served to blind the Athenian 
public, but his partisans took care not to move theas- 
sembly® toa direct compliance with their invitation. 
Indeed the proposal of such an expedition (besides 
the standing dislike of the citizens towards military 
service) would have been singularly repulsive, 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 379. 

2 This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenes and 
his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopyle in compliance 
with the letter of Philip—according to the assertion of Aischines (Fals. 
Leg. p.46.c.41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it seems 
well-grounded and reasonable. * Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356, 357. 
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seeing that. the Athenians would have had to appear, 
ostensibly at least, in arms against their Phokian 
allies. The conditional menace of the Athenian 
assembly against the Phokians (in case of refusal 
to surrender the temple to the Amphiktyons), de- 
creed on the motion of Philokrates, was in itself 
sufficiently harsh, against allies of ten years’ stand- 
Ing; and was tantamount at least to a declaration 
that Athens would not interfere on their behalf— 
which was all that Philip wanted. 

Among the hearers of these debates at Athens, 
were deputies from these very Phokians, whose 
fate now hung in suspense. It has already been 
stated that during the preceding September, while 
the Phokians were torn by intestine dissensions, 
Phalekus the chief of the mercenaries had re- 
pudiated aid (invited by his Phokian opponents) 
both from Athens and Sparta'; feeling strong — 
enough to hold Thermopyle by his own force. 
During the intervening months, however, both his 
strength and his pride had declined. Though he 
still occupied Thermopyke with 8000 or 10,000 
mercenaries, and still retained superiority over 
Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, Koroneia, 
and other places takep from the Thebans*—-yet his 
financial resources had become so insufficient for a 
numerous force, and the soldiers had grown so dis- 
orderly from want of regular pay’, that he thought 
it prudent to invite aid from Sparta—during the 


1 Asehines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. 0. 41. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 387. 

+ chines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 41. This statement of /schines— 
about the declining strength of the Phokians and the eauses thereof— 
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spring, while Athens was deserting the Phokians 
to make terms with Philip. Archidamus accord- 
ingly came to Thermopyle, with 1000 Lacede- 
monian auxiliaries’. The defensive force thus as- 
sembled was amply sufficient against Philip by 
land; but that important pass could not be held 
without the cooperation of a superior fleet at sea*. 
Now the Phokians had powerful enemies even 
within the pass—the Thebans; and there was no 
obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus 
at Oreus®, to prevent Philip from landing troops in 
the rear of Thermopyle, joining the Thebans, and 
making himself master of Phokis from the side to- 
wards Beeotia. 

To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the 
continued maritime protection of Athens was indis- 
pensable; and they doubtless watched with trembling 
anxiety the deceitful phases of Athenian diplomacy 
during the winter and spring of 347-346 B.c. 
Their deputies must have been present at Athens 


has every appearance of being correct in point of fact; though it will 
not sustain the conclusions which he builds upon it. 

Compare Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 30 (delivered four years earlier). 
drepnxéroy 8€ xpnpact Paxéwy, &c. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

2 For the defence of Thermopyle, at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxes, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 
land force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

3 That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopyle without the 
aid of Athens—and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, 
without any intermediate obstacle to prevent him, if Olynthus were 
suffered to fall into his hand—is laid down emphatically by Demo- 
sthenes in the first Olynthiac, nearly four years before the month of 
Skirrophorion, 346 B.c. 

*Ay 8 éxeiva Sidkurmos AdBp, tis atrdy xodvoe Sevpo Badifew ; On- 
Bator; ot, ef pr) Alay mexpdy eimeiv, Kal cuveecBadovow éroiwes. “AAA 
Puwxeis ; of rv olxeiay ovx olol re dvres vAdrrew, cay pi) BonOnoe? 
ipeis (Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16). 
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when the treaty was concluded and sworn in March 
346 p.c. Though compelled to endure not only the 
refusal of Antipater excluding them from the oath, 
but also the consent of their Athenian allies, tacitly 
acted upon without being formally announced, to 
take the oath without them—they nevertheless 
heard the assurances, confidently addressed by 
Philokrates and A‘schines to the people, that this 
refusal was a mere feint to deceive the Thessalians 
and Thebans—that Philip would stand forward as 
the protector of the Phokians—and that all his real 
hostile purposes were directed against Thebes. 
How the Phokians interpreted such tortuous and 
contradictory policy, we are not told. But their 
fate hung upon the determination of Athens; and 
during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys 
were negotiating or intriguing with Philip at Pella, 
Phokian envoys were there also, trying to establish 
some understanding with Philip, through Lacede- 
monian and’Athenian support. Both Philip and 
Eschines probably amused them with favourable 
promises. And though, when the oaths were at 
last administered to Philip at Phere, the Phokians 
were formally pronounced to be excluded—still the 
fair words of Auschines, and his assurances of 
Philip’s good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 
While Philip marched straight from Pherz to 
Thermopyle—and while the Athenian envoys re- 
turned to Athens—Phokian deputies visited Athens 
also, to learn the last determination of the Athe- 
nian people, upon which their own destiny turned. 
Though Philip, on reaching the neighbourhood of 
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Thermopyle, summoned the Phokian leader Pha- 
lekus to surrender the pass,and offered him terms— 
Phalekus would make no reply until his deputies 
returned from Athens'. These deputies, present 
at the public assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
heard the same fallacious assurances as before, re- 
specting Philip’s designs, repeated by Philokrates 
and A‘schines with unabated impudence, and still 
accepted by the people. But they also heard, in the 
very same assembly, the decree proposed by Philo- 
krates and adopted, that unless the Phokiansrestored 
the Delphian temple forthwith to the Amphiktyons, 
the Athenian people would compel them to do so 
by armed force. If the Phokians still cherished 
_ hopes, this conditional declaration of war, from a 
city which still continued in name to be their ally, 
opened their eyes, and satisfied them that no hope 
was left except to make the best terms they could 
with Philip*. To defend Thermopyle successfully 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.359. qropev 8€ Seipo amd ris mpeoBeias 
Ts ert rovs Spxous rpity emi Béxa rov Txcppoopravos pnvds, rai mapay 6 
diturmos ev vAats 7bn Kat trois Poxevow emmyyédAero Sy ovdev exi- 
OTevoy ekeivot. TZnyetov Se—ov yap dv Bevp’ Heov ws ipas...... mapnoav 
yap of trav Doxéwy mpéoBers evOade, nai fy avrois kai ri drayyedovow 
ovro: (Aschines, Philokrates, &c.) xai ri PnhretoOeipets, emperes 
el8éva. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.357. of pev roivwy Baxeis, os 1a map’ tay 
émvOovro éx THs exkAnoias Kai td Te Wnpipa Tour’ EAaBoy rd rov Biro- 
kparous, kai THY amayyeAiay yrvOovro THY TovTOU Kal Tas Umorxécets— 
KaTa mayras TOUS Tpdrrous aTw@AorTo. 

Eschines (Fals. Leg. p. 45. c. 41) touches upon the statements made 
by Demosthenes respecting the envoys of Phalekus at Athens, and the 
effect of the news which they carried back im determining the capitula- 
tion. He complains of them generally as being “ got up against him ” 
(6 xariyyopos pepnyarynrat), but he does not contradict them upon any 


specific point. Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argu- 
ment, brought home with great precision of date by Demosthenes. 
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without Athens—much more against Athens—was 
impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th 
Skirrophorion, the Phokian deputies carried back 
the tidings of what had passed to Phalekus, whom 
they reached at Nikza near Thermopylz about the 
20th of the same month’. Three days afterwards, 
Phalzkus, with his powerful army of 8000 or 10,000 
mercenary infantry and 1000 cavalry, had concluded 
a convention with Philip. The Lacedemonian 
auxiliaries, perceiving the insincere policy of Athens 
and the certain ruin of the Phokians, had gone 
away a little before*. It was stipulated in the con- 
vention that Phalekus should evacuate the terri- 
tory, and retire wherever else he pleased, with his 
entire mercenary force and with all such Phokians 
as chose to accompany him. The remaining natives 
threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, 
together with the pass of Thermopyle, were placed 
in the hands of Philip; all surrendering at discre- 
tion; all without resistance. The moment Philip 
was thus master of the country, he joined his 
forces with those of the Thebans, and proclaimed 
his purpose of acting thoroughly upon their policy ; 
of transferring to them a considerable portion of 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359: compere Diodor. xvi. 59. In this 
passage, Demosthenes reckons up seven days between the final assembly 
at Athens, and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another 
passage, he states the same interval at only five days (p. 365); which 
is doubticss inaccurate. In a third passage, the same interval, seem- 
ingly, stands at five or six days, p. 379. 


? Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. éwesdy 8° fxev (Philip) els HvAas, 
Aaxedayyduot 8 aicOdpeves ry dvédpay treyopncay, &e. 
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Phokis; of restoring to them Orchomenus, Korsiz, 
and Koroneia, Bocotian towns which the Phokians 
had taken from them; and of keeping the rest of 
Beeotia in their dependence, just as he found it’. 
In the meantime, the Athenians, after having 
passed the decree abovementioned, re-appointed 
(in the very same assembly of the 16th Skirropho- 
rion—June) the same ten envoys to carry intel- 
ligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses of the 
accomplishment of the splendid promises made in 
his name. But Demosthenes immediately swore 
off, and refused to serve; while Auschines, though 
he did not swear off, was nevertheless so much in- 
disposed as to be unable to go. This at least is 
his own statement; though Demosthenes affirms, 
that the illness was a mere concerted pretence, in 
order that Atschines might remain at home to 
counterwork any reaction of public feeling at Athens, 
likely to arise on the arrival of the bad news, which 

/Eschines knew to be at hand, from Phokis?. 

Others having been chosen in place of Auschines 
1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379, 413. 6 3€ (4Eschines) 

rorovroy bet ray trapxdvroy tiva alypadoroy cioa, Sc odov rérov 

kai wAeiv fj pupious péy éadiras, duov d¢ xtAlovs imméas tHv Urapydvravy 
’ a 4 ; ’ ’ ? 

CTULMAX OY, OTwS alypadwrot yevovrat Pilimme cupmaperKevacer. 
Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the mercenaries of Phalekus at 8000 men. 
Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans 

(p. 360) —because not one of their towns made any resistance—Demo- 

sthenes argues that this proves their confidence in the favourable dis- 

positions of Philip, as testified by Mschines. But he overstrains this 
argument against Auschines. The Phokians had no choice but to sur- 
render, as soon as all chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut 
out. The belief of favourable dispositions on the part of Philip, was 
doubtless an auxiliary motive, but not the primary or predominant. 

2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 378; Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 40. c. 30. 


It appears that the ten envoys were not all the same—rav dAdov rovs 
mwAciorous revs avrovs, &c. 


B.c. 346 
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and Demosthenes’, the ten envoys set out, and 
proceeded as far as Chalkis in Eubcea. It was there 
that they learned the fatal intelligence from the 
mainland on the other side of the Eubcean strait. 
On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Phalekus and all the 
Phokian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master 
of Thermopyle, had joined his forces with the 
Thebans, and proclaimed an unqualified philo-The- 
ban policy; on the 27th of Skirrophorion, Der- 
kyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at 
Athens, having stopped short in his mission on 
hearing the facts. 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were 
holding an assembly in the Peirzeus, on matters 
connected with the docks and arsenal; and to this 
assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus made his un- 
expected report®. The shock to the public of 
Athens was prodigious. Not only were all their 
splendid anticipations of anti-Theban policy from 
Philip (hitherto believed and welcomed by the 
people on the positive assurances of Philokrates 
and Aéschines) now dashed to the ground—not cnly 
were the Athenians smitten with the consciousness 
that they had been overreached by Philip, that they 
had played into the hands of their enemies the 
Thebans, and that they had betrayed their allies 
the Phokians to ruin—but they felt also that they 
had yielded up Thermopyle, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens 
’ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. off crt mpeoBevrs Gdos ypyro 
ga oy (Fale, Leg. p. 46. c.43) does not seem to deny this di- 


stinctly. 
7 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379. 
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lay open to their worst enemies the Thebans, now 
aided by Macedonian force. Under this pressure of 
surprise, sorrow, and terror, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Kallisthenes, passed these votes—To put 
the Peirzus, as well as the fortresses throughout 
Attica, in immediate defence—To bring within these 
walls for safety all the women and children, and all 
the moveable property, now spread abroad in Attica 
—To celebrate the approaching festival of the He- 
rakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but in the 
interior of Athens’. 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which 
had not been passed at Athens since the Pelopon- 
nesian war, attesting the terrible reaction of feeling 
occasioned at Athens by the disastrous news from 
Phokis. A’schines had now recovered from his 
indisposition ; or (if we are to believe Demosthenes) 
found it convenient to lay aside the pretence. He 
set out as self-appointed envoy, without any new 
nomination by the people—probably with such of 
the Ten as were favourable to his views—to Philip 
and to the joint Macedonian and Theban army in 

' Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 368-379. /Eschines also acknowledges 
the passing of this vote, for bringing in the moveable property of 


Athens into a place of safety; though he naturally says very little about 
it (Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 42). 

In the oration of Demosthenes, De Coroné, p. 238, this decree, moved 
by Kallisthenes, is not only alluded to, but purports to be given ver- 
batim. The date as we there read it—the 21st of the month Mzemak- 
terion—is unquestionably wrong; for the real decree must have been 
passed in the concluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately 
after hearing the report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will 
not permit us to believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these 
supposed original documents, inserted in the oration DeCoroné, Droysen 
and other critics have shown some to be decidedly spurious ; and all are 
so doubtful that I forbear to cite them as authority. 
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Phokis. And what is yet more remarkable, he 
took his journey thither through Thebes itself! ; 
though his speeches and his policy had been for 
months past (according to his own statement) 
violently anti-Theban? ; and though he had affirmed 
(this however rests upon the testimony of his rival) 
that the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Having joined Philip, 4¢schines took part in the 
festive sacrifices and solemn pans celebrated by 
the Macedonians, Thebans, and Thessalians’, in 
commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, 
though long-deferred, triumph over the Phokians, 
and for the conclusion of the Ten- Years Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Ther- 
mopyle and Phokis, he communicated his success 
in a letter to the Athenians. His letter betokened 
a full consciousness of the fear and repugnance 
which his recent unexpected proceedings had ex- 
cited at Athens*: but in other respects, it was 
conciliatory and even seductive; expressing great 
regard for them as his sworn allies, and promising 
again that they should reap solid fruits from the 


' Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 

2 Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 32. p. 43. c. 36. Aschines accuses 
Demosthenes of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

2 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Corond, p. 321. schines 
(Fals. Leg. p. 49, 50) admits, and tries to Justify, the proceeding. 

4 Demosth. De Corona, p. 237, 238, 239. It is evident that Demo- 
sthenes found little in the letter which could be turned against Philip. 
Its tone must have been plausible and winning. 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the 
letter of Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt 
or disbelieve the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. 
If Demosthenes had had before him a letter so peremptory and in- 
solent in its tone, he would have animadverted upon it much more 
severely. 
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alliance. It allayed that keen apprehension of 
Macedonian and Theban attack, which had induced 
the Athenians recently to sanction the precautionary 
measures proposed by Kallisthenes. In his sub- 
sequent communications also with Athens, Philip 
found his advantage in continuing to profess the 
same friendship and to intersperse similar pro- 
mises! ; which, when enlarged upon by his parti- 
sans in the assembly, contributed to please the 
Athenians and lull them into repose, thus enabling 
him to carry on without opposition real measures 
of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly 
after Philip’s passage of Thermopyle, when he was 
in full cooperation with the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, Aschines boldly justified him by the 
assertion, that these Thebans and Thessalians had 
been too strong for him, and had constrained him 
against his will to act on their policy, both to the 
ruin of the Phokians and to the offence of Athens*. 
And we cannot doubt that the restoration of the 
prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have 
occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, 
and tended for the time to countervail the mortify- 
ing public results of her recent policy. 

Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of 


1 /Eschines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of 
Philip towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to 
confer upon her, for :t least several months after this capture of Ther- 
mopyle. schines, cont. Timarch. p. 24. c.33. @iAurmov 8€ viv pev 
dea THY TOY Adywr evpnpiay erate’ éav 8 ards ev Tois mpos Umas Epyots 
yea, olos voy éativ év rais tmocyéceow, aodady Kat padiov tov caf 
avrov Toinoerat eratvoy. 

This oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp. 
108, 3; some months after the conquest of Thermopyle by Philip. 

* Demosth. De Pace, p. 62; Philippic ii. p. 69. 
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an irresistible force of Macedonians and Thebans, 
Philip restored the Delphian temple to its inhabit- 
ants, and convoked anew the Amphiktyonic as- 
sembly, which had not met since the seizure of the 
temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reas- 
sembled under feelings of vindictive antipathy 
against the Phokians, and of unqualified devotion 
to Philip. Their first vote was to dispossess the 
Phokians of their place in the assembly as one of 
the twelve ancient Amphiktyonic races, and to 
confer upon Philip the place and two votes (each 
of the twelve races had two votes) thus left vacant. 
All the rights to which the Phokians laid claim over 
the Delphian temple were formally cancelled. All 
the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, were 
dismantled and broken up into villages. Abze alone 
was spared; being preserved by its ancient and 
oracular temple of Apollo, and by the fact that its 
inhabitants had taken no part in the spoliation of 
Delphi’. No village was allowed to contain more 
than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than 
a minimum distance of one furlong. Under such 
restriction, the Phokians were still allowed to pos- 
sess and cultivate their territory, with the exception 
of a certain portion of the frontier transferred to 
the Thebans*; but they were required to pay to 
the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty 
talents, until the wealth taken away should have 
been made good. The horses of the Phokians were 
directed to be sold ; their arms were to be cast down 


1 Pausanias, x. 3, 2. 

2 This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but 
seems contained in the words of Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 385)—rijs 
Tay Pwxewy xopas Srdéonv BovAovrat: compare p. 380, 
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the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such Pho- 
kians as had participated individually in the spoli- 
ation, were proclaimed accursed, and rendered liable 
to arrest wherever they were found’. 


By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, farther, — 


the Lacedemonians, as having been allies of the 
Phokians, were dispossessed of their franchise, that 
is, of their right to concur in the Amphiktyonic 
suffrage of the Dorian nation. This vote probably 
emanated from the political antipathies of the 
Argeians and Messenians*. 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by 
the Amphiktyons against the Phokians, was mer- 
ciful as compared with some of the propositions 
made in the assembly. The Citzeans went so far 
as to propose, that all the Phokians of military age 
should be cast down the precipice ; and A‘schines 
takes credit to himself for having induced the as- 
sembly to hear their defence, and thereby preserved 
their lives’. But though the terms of the sentence 
may have been thus softened, we may be sure that 
the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and 
other foreigners quartered on the country—all bitter 
enemies of the Phokian name, and giving vent to 


Ruin and 
wretched- 
ness of the 
Phokians. 


their antipathies under the mask of pious indigna-— 


tion against sacrilege—went far beyond the hteral 
terms in active cruelty. That the Phokians were 
stripped and slain*—that children were torn from 


1 Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 385. ddwy ray resxay Kal 
Tay médewy avaipecets. Demosthenes causes this severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. p. 361). Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 

2 Pausanias, x. 8, 2. 3 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 47. ¢. 44. 

* Justin, viii. 5. “‘ Victi igitur necessitate, pacté salute se dedi- 
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their parents, wives from their husbands, and the 
images of the gods from their temples—that Philip 
took for himself the lion’s share of the plunder 
and moveable property—all these are facts naturally 
to be expected, as incidental to the violent measure 
of breaking up the cities and scattering the inha- 
bitants. Of those, however, who had taken known 
part in the spoliation of the temple, the greater 
number went into exile with Phalekus; and not 
they alone, but even all such of the moderate and 
meritorious citizens as could find means to emi- 
grate’. Many of them obtained shelter at Athens. 
The poorer Phokians remained at home by neces- 
sity. But such was the destruction inflicted by the 
conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, 
when Demosthenes and other Athenian envoys 
passed through the country in their way to the 
Amphiktyonic meeting at Delphi, they saw nothing 
but evidences of misery; old men, women, and 
little children, without adults—ruined houses, im- 
poverished villages, half-cultivated fields*. Well 
derunt. Sed pactio ejus fidei fuit, cujus antea {uerat deprecati belli 
promissio. Igitur ceduntur passim rapiunturque: non liberi paren- 
tibus, non conjuges maritis, non deorum simulacra templis suis relin- 
quuntur. Unum tantum miseris solatium fuit, quod cum Philippus 
portione precdse socios fraudasset, nihil rerum suarum apud inimicos 
viderunt.”” 

Compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 366. 

' schines, Fals. Leg. p. 47. c. 44; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366; 
Demosthen. De Pace, p. 61. ore rovs daxéwy puyadas ood{oper, &c. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.361. O€apa Sewov nai €deewvdv ore yap 
viv dropevdépeda eis AcAdous ef avayxns hv dpay nuiv mdvra ravra, 
olxias Kareoxappevas, reixn mepinpnueva, xopav Epnuoy rav ev rH HAtxia, 
yovaa 8€ xai raddpia Odtya Kal mpecBuras dvOparous oixrpovs, ovd’ dy» 
els Suvair’ edixécbas Te Ady Trav éxei Kaxdy viv Oyrov. 

As this oration was delivered in 343-342 b.c., the adverb of time vuy 
may be reasonably referred to the early part of that year, and the 
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might Demosthenes say that events more terrific 
and momentous had never occurred in the Grecian 
world, either in his own time or in that of his pre- 
decessors!, 

It was but two years since the conquest and 
ruin of Olynthus, and of thirty-two Chalkidic Gre- 
cian cities besides, had spread abroad everywhere 
the terrors and majesty of Philip’s name. But he 
was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle, by the 
destruction of the Phokians, the capture of Ther- 
mopyle, and the sight of a permanent Macedonian 
garrison, occupying from henceforward Nikea and 
other places commanding the pass”. He was ex- 
tolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
and as avenging champion of the Delphian god, 
against the sacrilegious Phokians. That he should 
have acquired possession of an unassailable pass, 
dismissed the formidable force of Phalekus, and 
become master of the twenty-two Phokian cities, 
all without striking a blow—was accounted the 
most wonderful of all his exploits. It strength- 
ened more than ever the prestige of his constant 
good fortune. Having been now, by the vote of 
the Amphiktyons, invested with the right of Am- 
phiktyonic suffrage previously exercised by the 
Phokians, he acquired a new Hellenic rank, with 
increased facilities for encroachment and _ predo- 
minance in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the 


journey to Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the spring meeting of 
the Amphiktyonic council of that year; between two and three years 
after the destruction of the Phokians by Philip. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. 

7 Demosth. ad Philipp. Epistolam, p. 153. Nixaiay per ppoupa 


karéxay, &e. 
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month of August 346 s.c., about two months after 
the surrender of Phokis to Philip, the season re- 
curring for celebrating the great Pythian festival, 
after the usual interval of four years, the Amphi- 
ktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, 
in conjunction with the Thebans and Thessalians’ ; 
an honorary pre-eminence, which ranked among the 
loftiest aspirations of ambitious Grecian despots, 
and which Jason of Phere had prepared to appro- 
priate for himself twenty-four years before, at the 
moment when he was assassinated). It was in vain 
that the Athenians, mortified and indignant at the 
unexpected prostration of their hopes and the utter 
ruin of their allies, refused to send deputies to the 
Amphiktyons—affected even todisregard the assem- 
bly as irregular—and refrained from despatching 
their sacred legation as usual, to sacrifice at the 
Pythian festival®, The Amphiktyonic vote did not 
the less pass; without the concurrence, indeed, 


? Diodor. xvi. 60. riBévac 8€ nat rov dyava rev UWv6lev Pidurmoy 
pera Bowwray Kai Oerradav, 51a 1d KopivOious pererynxevar rois 
doxevor tis eis rd Ociov mapavopias. 

The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed 
the celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip, cannot 
be understood. It may be true, as matter of fact, that the Corinthians 
had allied themselves with the Phokians during the Sacred War— 
though there is no other evidence of the fact except this passage. But 
the Corinthians were never invested with any authoritative character in 
reference to the Pythian festival. They were the recognised presidents 
of the Isthmian festival. I cannot but think that Diodorus has been 
misled by a confusion of these two festivals one with the other. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

® Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380-398. otrw Seva cal oxéerALa Hyoupevey 
Tous radaitapous macyxew Poxeas, Sore pyre rovs ex rhs BovAns Gewpovs 
pyre rovs Oecpoberas eis ra TvOta méuwat, GAN’ droorivas tis tarplov 
Gewpias, &c. Demosth. De Pace, p. 60. rots cvveAdnAvOdras rovrovs 
nal haoxovras ’Aphexrvovas elvat, &c. 
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either of Athens or of Sparta, yet with the hearty 
support not only of Thebans and Thessalians, but 
also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and all 
those who counted upon Philip as a probable auxi- 
liary against their dangerous Spartan neighbour’. 
And when envoys from Philip and from the Thes- 
salians arrived at Athens, notifying that he had 
been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, and 
inviting the concurrence ofAthens in his reception— 
prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, 
though against their feelings, to pass a vote of con- 
currence. Even Demosthenes was afraid to break 
the recent peace, however inglorious—and to draw 
upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed 
by the king of Macedon’. 

Here then was a momentous political change 
doubly fatal to the Hellenic world ; first, in the new 
position of Philip both as master of the keys of 


Greece and as recognised Amphiktyonic leader, P° 


with means of direct access and influence even on 
the inmost cities of Peloponnesus; next, in the 
lowered banner, and uncovered frontier, of Athens, 
disgraced by the betrayal both of her Phokian 
allies and of the general safety of Greece—and 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 61; Philippic ii. p. 68, 69. 

2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.375. In 
the latter passage, p. 3/5, Demosthenes accuses Eschines of having 
been the only orator in the city who spoke in favour of the proposition, 
there being a strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against 
it. Demosthenes must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, 
his own harangue De Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of 
the repugnance of the people, very easy to understand, I conclude that 
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recompensed only in so far as she regained her 
captives. : 

How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at 
once dishonourable and ruinous, yielding to Philip 
that important pass, the common rampart of Attica 
and of Southern Greece, which he could never have 
carried in war at the point of the sword ? Doubtless 
the explanation of this proceeding is to be found, 
partly, in the general state of the Athenian mind ; 
repugnance to military cost. and effort—sickness 
and shame at their past war with Philip—alarm 
from the prodigious success of his arms—and 
pressing anxiety to recover the captives taken at 
Olynthus. But the feelings here noticed, powerful 
as they were, would not have ended in such a peace, 
had they not been seconded by the deliberate dis- 
honesty of Aschines and a majority of his col- 
leagues; who deceived their countrymen with a 
tissue of false assurances as to the purposes of 
Philip, and delayed their proceedings on the second 
embassy in such manner that he was actually at 
Thermopyle before the real danger of the pass was 
known at Athens. 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of De- 
mosthenes as a witness, there appears in the admis- 
sions of Atschines himself sufficient evidence of 
corruption. His reply to Demosthenes, though 
successfully meeting some collateral aggravations, 
seldom touches, and never repels, the main articles 
of impeachment against himself. The dilatory 
measures of the second embassy—the postpone- 
ment of the oath-taking until Philip was within 
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three days’ march of Thermopylee—the keeping back 
of information about the danger of that pass, until 
the Athenians were left without leisure for delibe- 
rating on the conjuncture—all these grave charges 
remain without denial or justification. The refusal 
to depart at once on the second embassy, and to 
go straight to Philip in Thrace for the protection of 
Kersobleptes, is indeed explained, but in a manner 
which makes the case rather worse than better. 
And the gravest matter of all—the false assurances 
given to the Athenian public respecting Philip’s 
purposes—are plainly admitted by A¢schines’. 

In regard to these public assurances given by 
AMschines about Philip’s intentions, corrupt men- 
dacity appears to me the only supposition admis- 
sible. There is nothing, even in his own account, 
to explain how he came to be beguiled into such 
flagrant misjudgement; while the hypothesis of 
honest error is vet farther refuted by his own 
subsequent conduct. ‘‘ If (argues Demosthenes) 
éschines had been sincerely misled by Philip, so” 
as to pledge his own veracity and character to the 
truth of positive assurances given publicly before 
his countrymen, respecting Philip’s designs—then 
on finding that the result belied him, and that he 
had fatally misled those whom he undertook to 
guide, he would be smitten with compunction, and 
would in particular abominate the name of Philip 


1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 37. Tovro otx amayyeiha, GAN’ 
trocxécbat pe Pyoiv. 

Compare p. 43, c. 36. p. 46. c. 41. p. 52. c. 54—also p. 31-41—also 
the speech against Ktesiphon, p. 65. ¢.30. as rayiora eizm TvdAap 
SAurmos rap7prGe xal rds ev dv Dwoxevor moras mapaddéws avacrdrovs 


eroinge, &c. 
2Q2 
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as one who had disgraced him and made him an 
unconscious instrument of treachery. But the fact 
has been totally otherwise; immediately after the 
peace, Aéschines visited Philip to share his triumph, 
and has been ever since his avowed partisan and 
advocate'.” Such conduct is inconsistent with the 
supposition of honest mistake, and goes to prove— 
what the proceedings of the second embassy all 
bear out—that ASschines was the hired agent of 
Philip for deliberately deceiving his countrymen 
with gross falsehood. Even as reported by him- 
self, the language of Adschines betokens his ready 
surrender of Grecian freedom, and his recognition 
of Philip as a master; for he gives not only his 
consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip 
within Thermopyle*, only exhorting him, when he 
comes there, to act against Thebes and in defence 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 373, 374. I translate the substance of the 
argument, not the words. 

2 /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 36. In rebutting the charge against 
him of having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, Aschines (Fals. Leg. 
p- 46, 47) dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phokian 
exiles appeared to assist in the accusation, and that some three or four 
Phokians and Boeotians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear 
as witvesses in his favour. 

The reason, why none of them appeared against him, appears to me 
sufficiently explained by Demosthenes. The Phokians were in a state 
far too prostrate and terror-stricken to incur new enmities, or to come 
forward as accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose 
soldiers were in possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appeared in his favour is also explained 
by Aéschines himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them 
before the Amphiktyonic assembly, and had obtained for them a miti- 
gation of that extreme penalty which their most violent enemies urged 
against them. To captives at the mercy of their opponents, such an 
interference might well appear deserving of gratitude ; quite apart from 
the question, how far Aschines as envoy, by his previous communica- 
tions to the Athenian people, had contributed to betray Thermopyle 
and the Phokians to Philip. 
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of the Beeotian cities. This, in an Athenian envoy, 
arzues a blindness little short of treason. The 
irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free 
Greece generally, was to bring Philip within Ther- 
mopyle, with power sufficient to put down Thebes 
and reconstitute Boeotia—even if it could have 
been made sure that such would be the first em- 
ployment of his power. The same negotiator, who 
had begun his mission by the preposterous flourish 
of calling upon Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended 
by treacherously handing over to him a new con- 
quest which he could not otherwise have acquired. 
Thermopyle, betrayed once before by Ephialtes the 
Malian to Xerxes, was now betrayed a second time 
by the Athenian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power 
yet more formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 3.c. was thus brought 
upon Athens not simply by mistaken impulses of 
her own, but also by the corruption of Aéschines 
and the major part of her envoys. Demosthenes 
had certainly no hand in the result. He stood in 
decided opposition to the majority of the envoys ; 
a fact manifest as well from his own assurances, as 
from the complaints vented against him, as a col- 
league insupportably troublesome, by Aéschines. 
Demosthenes affirms too, that after fruitless oppo- 
sition to the policy of the majority, he tried to make 
known their misconduct to his countrymen at home 
both by personal return, and by letter; and that in 
both cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether 
he did all that he could towards this object, cannot 
be determined ; but we find no proof of any short- 
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coming. The only point upon which Demosthenes 
appears open to censure, is, on his omission to 
protest emphatically during the debates of the 
month Elaphebolion at Athens, when the Phokians 
were first practically excluded from the treaty. I 
discover no other fault established on probable 
grounds against him, amidst the multifarious accu- 
sations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main 
issue, preferred by his opponent. 
Impeach- Respecting Philokrates—the actual mover, in 
ment and the Athenian assembly, of all the important reso- 
pion of _ lutions tending to bring about this peace—we learn 
krates. that being impeached by Hyperides' not long af- 
terwards, he retired from Athens without standing 
trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both he 
and Auschines (so Demosthenes asserts) had re- 
ceived from Philip bribes and grants out of the 
spoils of Olynthus; and Philokrates, especially, 
displayed his newly-acquired wealth at Athens with 
impudent ostentation®. These are allegations in 
themselves probable, though coming from a political 
rival. The peace, having disappointed every one’s 
hopes, came speedily to be regarded with shame 
and regret, of which Philokrates bore the brunt as 
its chief author. Both A¢schines and Demosthenes 
sought to cast upon each other the imputation of 
confederacy with Philokrates. 
The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to de- 
scribe, with peculiar seriousness, the divine judge- 
ments which fell on all those concerned in despoiling 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 376. 
? Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 375, 376, 377, 386. 
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the Delphian temple. Phalekus, with his merce- 
naries out of Phokis, retired first into Pelopon- 
nesus ; from thence seeking to cross to Tarentum, 
he was forced back when actually on shipboard by 
a mutiny of his soldiers, and passed into Krete. 
Here he took service with the inhabitants of Knossus 
against those of Lyktus. Over the latter he gained 
a victory, and their city was only rescued from him 
by the unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Ar- 
chidamus. That prince, recently the auxiliary of 
PhaRekus in Phokis, was now on his way across 
the sea towards Tarentum ; near which city he was 
slain a fewyears afterwards. Phalzekus,repulsed from 
Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was bring- 
ing up engines to batter the walls, when a storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, so violent, that his 
engines ‘‘ were burnt by the divine fire',” and he 
himself with several soldiers perished in trying to 
extinguish the flames. His remaining army passed 
into, Peloponnesus, where they embraced the cause 
of some Eleian exiles against the government of 
Elis ; but were vanquished, compelled to surrender, 
and either sold into slavery or put to death*. Even 
the wives of the Phokian leaders, who had adorned 
themselves with some of the sacred donatives 
out of the Delphian Temple, were visited with the 
like extremity of suffering. And while the gods 
dealt thus rigorously with the authors of the sa- 
crilege, they exhibited favour no less manifest 
towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted 


1 Diodor. xvi. 63. tid rov Oeiov rupds xareprA€xOnoay, &e. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 61, 62, 63. 
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more and more towards the pinnacle of honour and 
dominion’. 


? Diodor. xvi. 64; Justin, viii. 2. “ Dignum itaque qui a Diis prox- 
imus habeatur, per quem Deorum majestas vindicata sit.” 

Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in 
Phokis, perishcd in Sicily in the service of Timoleon—as has been 
already related. ' 
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CHAPTER XC. 


FROM THE PEACE OF 346 8.c.. TO THE BATTLE OF 
CHERONEIA AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP. 


I wave described in my last chapter the conclu- 
sion of the Sacred War, and the re-establishment 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly by Philip; together 
with the dishonourable peace of 346 8.c., whereby 
Athens, after a war, feeble in management and in- 
glorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of 
her own envoys into the abandonment of the pass 
of Thermopyle ;—a new sacrifice, not required by 
her actual position, and more fatal to her future 
security than any of the previous losses. This 
important pass, the key of Greece, had now come 
into possession of Philip, who occupied it, together 
with the Phokian territory, by a permanent garri- 
son of his own troops!. The Amphiktyonic assem- 
bly had become an instrument for his exaltation. 
Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to his 
interest ; rejoicing in the ruin of their common 
enemies the Phokians, without reflecting on the 
more formidable power now established on their 
frontiers. ‘Though the power of Thebes had been 
positively increased by regaining Orchomenus and 
Koroneia, yet, comparatively speaking, the new 
position of Philip brought upon her, as well as upon 
Athens and the rest of Greece, a degradation and 
' Demosth. Philipp. in. p. 119. 
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extraneous mastery such as had never before been 
endured'. 

This new position of Philip, as champion of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, and within the line of 
common Grecian defence, was profoundly felt by 
Demosthenes. A short time after the surrender of 
Thermopyle, when the Thessalian and Macedonian 
envoys had arrived at Athens, announcing the recent 
determination of the Amphiktyons to confer upon 
Philip the place in that assembly from whence the 
Phokians had been just expelled, concurrence of 
Athens in this vote was invited ; but the Athenians, 
mortified and exasperated at the recent turn of 
events, were hardly disposed to acquiesce. Here 
we find Demosthenes taking the cautious side, and 
strongly advising compliance. He insists upon the 
necessity of refraining from any measure calculated 
to break the existing peace, however deplorable 
may have been its conditions; and of giving no 
pretence to the Amphiktyons for voting conjoint 
war against Athens, to be executed by Philip’. 
These recommendations, prudent under the cir- 
cumstances, prove that Demosthenes, though dis- 
satisfied with the peace, was anxious to keep it 
now that it was made; and that if he afterwards 
came to renew his exhortations to war, this was 
owing to new encroachments and more menacing 
attitude on the part of Philip. 

, We have other evidences, besides the Demo- 


' Demosth. De Pace, p. 62. wi 8€ OnBaios mpds pev rd THY xopay 
kexouioOat, kdAdora mémpaxrat, mpds 8 tyuny Kal Od£ay, atoxeora, &c. 


* Demosth. De Pace, p. 60, 61. 
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sthenic speech just cited, to attest the effect of 
Philip’s new position on the Grecian mind. Shortly 
after the peace, and before the breaking up of the 
Phokian towns into villages had been fully carried 
into detail—Isokrates published his letter addressed 
to Philip—the Oratio ad Philippum. The purpose 
of this letter is, to invite Philip to reconcile the four 
great cities of Greece—Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and 
Argos ; to put himself at the head of their united 
force, as well as of Greece generally ; and to in- 
vade Asia, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Persian empire, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, 
and of providing new homes for the unsettled wan- 
derers in Greece. The remarkable point here is, 
that Isokrates puts the Hellenic world under sub- 
ordination and pupilage to Philip, renouncing all 
idea of it as a self-sustaining and self-regulating 
system. He extols Philip’s exploits, good fortune, 
and power, above all historical parallels—treats 
him unequivocally as the chief of Greece—and only 
exhorts him to make as good use of his power, as 
his ancestor Herakles had made in early times’. 
He recommends him, by impartial and conciliatory 
behaviour towards all, to acquire for himself the 
same devoted esteem among the Greeks as that 
which now prevailed among his own Macedonian 
officers—or as that which existed among the Lace- 
dzmonians towards the Spartan kings*. Great 
and melancholy indeed is the change which had 

! Isokrates, Or. v. ad Philipp. s. 128—135. 

2 Isokrat. Or. v. ad Philipp. 8.91. drav otrw d:abys rovs “EAAnvas, 
donep dpas Aaxedatpovious te mpos rovs éavray BactAeas fxovras, rovs 


& éraipous rovs cots mpos oe Siaxesmevous. “Eors 8 ov xaderdy ruyetv 
routay, hy eOednaons Kowwds drract yeverOas, &c. 
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come over the old age of Isokrates, since he pub- 
lished the Panegyrical Oration (380 8.c.—thirty- 
four years before) wherein he invokes a united 
Pan-hellenic expedition against Asia, under the 
joint guidance of the two Hellenic chiefs by land 
and sea—Sparta and Athens; and wherein he in- 
dignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the peace 
of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes 
a Persian rescript to impose laws on the Grecian 
world. The prostration of Grecian dignity, serious 
as it was, involved in the peace of Antalkidas, 
was far less disgraceful than that recommended 
by Isokrates towards Philip—himself indeed per- 
sonally of Hellenic parentage, but a Macedonian 
or barbarian (as Demosthenes’ terms him) by 
power and position. As Atschines, when em- 
ployed in embassy from Athens to Philip, thought 
that his principal duty consisted in trying to per- 
suade him by eloquence to restore Amphipolis to 
Athens, and put down Thebes—so Isokrates relies 
upon his skilful pen to dispose the new chief to 
a good use of imperial power—to make him pro- 
tector of Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If co- 
pious and elegant flattery could work such a mira- 
cle, Isokrates might hope for success. But it is 
painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable Athenian freemen like Isokrates, 
to aforeign potentate ; and the declining sentiment 
of Hellenic independence and dignity, conspicuous 
after the peace of 346 B.c. in reference to Philip. 
From Isokrates as well as from Demosthenes, we 
thus obtain evidence of the imposing and intimi- 
! Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 118. 
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dating effect of Philip’s name in Greece after the 
peace of 346 B.c. Ochus, the Persian king, was at 
this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among 


his subjects ; which Isokrates urges as one motive *8 


for Philip to attack him. Not only Egypt, but also 
Phenicia and Cyprus, were in revolt against the 
Persian king. One expedition (if not two) on a 
large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose of 
reconquering Egypt, had been disgracefully re- 
pulsed, in consequence of the ability of the generals 
(Diophantus an Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) 
who commanded the Grecian mercenaries in the 
service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus’. About 
the time of the peace of 346 B.c. in Greece, how- 
ever, Ochus appears to have renewed with better 
success his attack on Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt. 
To reconquer Cyprus, he put in requisition the 
force of the Karian prince Idrieus (brother and suc- 
cessor of Mausolus and Artemisia), at this time not 
only the most powerful prince in Asia Minor, but 
also master of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, and 
Rhodes, probably by means of an internal oligarchy 
in each, who ruled in his interest and through his 
soldiers*. Idrieus sent to Cyprus a force of 40 tri- 

! Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp. s. 118; Diodor. xv. 40, 44, 48. Diodorus 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Com- 
pare Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. p. 193. 

Trogus mentioned three different expeditions of Ochus against Egypt 
(Argument. ad Justin. lib. x). 

2 Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp. s. 102. “I8pséa ye ray etmopwratoy ray 
viv mepi thy Frespov, &c. 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63. nets 8€ eGpev—xal rév Kapa ras vngov 
xarad\apBavew, Xiov cat Kay xat ‘Pddov, &c. An oration delivered in 
the latter half of 346 3.c. after the peace. 


Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. 121, an oration four years 
earlier. 
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remes and 8000 mercenary troops, under the com- 
mand of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an 
exiled member of the dynasty reigning at Salamis 
in the island. After a long siege of Salamis itself, 
which was held against the Persian king by Pro- 
tagoras, probably another member of the same 
dynasty—and after extensive operations through- 
out the rest of this rich island, affording copious 
plunder to the soldiers, so as to attract numerous 
volunteers from the mainland—all Cyprus was again 
brought under the Persian authority’. 

The Phenicians had revolted from Ochus at the 
same time as the Cypriots, and in concert with 
Nektanebus prince of Egypt, from whom they re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 4000 Greek mercenaries 
under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three great 
Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus—each a 
separate political community, but administering 
their common affairs at a joint town called Tripolis, 
composed of three separate walled circuits, a furlong 
apart from each other—Sidon was at once the 
oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer from 
Persian oppression. Hence the Sidonian popula- 
tion, with their prince Tennes, stood foremost in 
the revolt against Ochus, employing their great 
wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, and accu- 
mulating every means of defence. In the first 
outbreak they expelled the Persian garrison, seized 

' Diodor. xvi. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87. of Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians recognising friend- 
ship and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Strato—from whom they 
seem to have received a douation of ten talents. The note of date in 


this decree is not preserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it to date 
between Olympiad 101-104. 
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and punished some of the principal officers, and 
destroyed the adjoining palace and park reserved 
for the satrap or king. Having farther defeated 
the neighbouring satraps of Kilikia and Syria, they 
strengthened the defences of the city by triple 
ditches, heightened walls, and a fleet of 100 triremes 
and quinqueremes. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Ochus marched with an immense force from Baby- 
lon. But his means of corruption served him better 
than his arms. The Sidonian prince Tennes, in‘ 
combination with Mentor, entered into private bar- 
gain with him, betrayed to him first one hundred 
of the principal citizens, and next placed the Per- 
sian army in possession of the city-walls. Ochus, 
having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to 
him, together with five hundred more who came 
to him with boughs of supplication, intimated his 
purpose of taking signal revenge on the Sidonians 
generally ; who took the desperate resolution, first 
of burning their fleet that no one might escape— 
- next, of shutting themselves up with their families, 
and setting fire each man to his own house. In 
this deplorable conflagration 40,000 persons are 
said to have perished; and such was the wealth 
destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins 
was purchased for a large sum of money. Instead 
of rewarding the traitor Tennes, Ochus concluded 
the tragedy by putting him to death!. 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus 
marched with an immense force against Egypt. He 
had in his army 10,000 Greeks ; 6000, by requi- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 42, 43, 45. “ Occisis optimatibus Sidona cepit Ochus ” 
(Trogus, Argum. ad Justin. lib. x.). 
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sition from the Greek cities in Asia Minor; 3000 
by request from Argos; and 1000 from Thebes’. 
To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, 
but had received from both a courteous refusal. 
His army, Greek and Asiatic, the largest which 
Persia had sent forth for many years, was distri- 
buted into three divisions, each commanded by 
one Greek and one Persian general; one of the 
three divisions was confided to Mentor and the 


‘eunuch Bagoas, the two ablest servants of the Per- 


sian king. The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, 
having been long aware of the impending attack, 
had also assembled a numerous force; no less than 
20,000 mercenary Greeks, with a far larger body 
of Egyptians and Libyans. He had also taken spe- 
cial care to put the eastern branch of the Nile, with 
the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state 
of defence. But these ample means of defence were 
rendered unavailing, partly by his own unskilful- 
ness and incompetence, partly by the ability and 
cunning of Mentor and Bagoas. Nektanebus was 
obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell with 
little resistance into the hands of the Persians ; the 
fortified places capitulated—the temples were pil- 
laged, with an immense booty to the victors—and 
even the sacred archives of the temples were car- 
ried off, to be afterwards resold to the priests for 
an additional sum of money. The wealthy territory 
of Egypt again became a Persian province, under 
the satrap Pherendates ; while Ochus returned to 
Babylon, with a large increase both of dominion 
and of reputation. The Greek mercenaries were 


1 Diodor. xvi. 47; Isokrates, Or. xii. Panathenaic. s. 171. 
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dismissed to return home, with an ample harvest 
both of pay and plunder’. They constituted in 
fact the principal element of force on both sides ; 
some Greeks enabled the Persian king to subdue 
revolters*, while others lent their strength to the 
revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus 
relieved himself from that contempt into which he 
had fallen through the failure of his former expedi- 
tion’, and even exalted the Persian empire in force 
and credit to a point nearly as higheas it had ever 
occupied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et Conditio Egypti sub Regno 
Persarum, p. 25, 26. 

2 Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp. 8.149. xai rovs adiorapévous rns dpxns 
rns BaowWéws ovyxaraorpepopeba, &e. 

3 Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp. 8. 117, 121, 160. Diodorus places the 
successful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt during the 
three years between 351-348 s.c. (Diodor. xvi. 40-52). In my judge- 
nent, they were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace 
between Philip and Athens in March 346 b.c.; they were probably 
brought to a close in the two summers of 346-345 B.c. The Discourse 
or Letter of Isokrates to Philip appears better evidence on this point 
of chronology, than the assertion of Diodorus. The Discourse of 
Tsokrates was published shortly after the peace of March 3416 b.c., 
and addressed toa prince perfectly well informed of all the public events 
of his time. One of the main arguments used by Isokrates to induce 
Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the weakness of Ochus in con- 
sequence of Egypt and Phenicia being still in revolt and unsubdued— 
and the contempt into which Ochus had fallen from having tried to 
reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously repulsed—amnréev 
éxetOev (Ochus) od pdvoy nrrnGeis adda cal KarayeXacOeis, nai bdEas obre 
Bacwrevay ore orparnyety aktos etvat (s. 118)......o0rm opddpa pepion- 
pévos kal xaramedpornpevos vd’ dndvtwoy os ovdeis ma@motre Tov Baciev- 
carro (s. 160). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a 
large number of Greeks engaged on both sides, must have been one of 
the most impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have 
confounded the date of the first expedition, wherein Ochus failed, with 
that of the second, wherein he succeeded. 
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Persian Bagoas, both of whom had distinguished 
themselves in the Egyptian campaign, became from 
this time among his most effective officers. Bagoas 
accompanied Ochus into the interior provinces, re- 
taining his full confidence ; while Mentor, rewarded 
with a sum of 100 talents, and loaded with Egyp- 
tian plunder, was invested with the satrapy of the 
‘Asiatic seaboard'!. He here got together a con- 
siderable body of Greek mercenarigs, with whom 
he rendered signal service to the Persian king. 
Though the whole coast was understood to belong 
to the Persian empire, yet there were many sepa- 
rate strong towns and positions, held by chiefs who 
had their own military force ; neither paying tribute 
nor obeying orders. Among these chiefs, one of 
the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who resided 
in the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland 
opposite to Lesbos), but had in pay many troops 
and kept garrisons in many neighbouring places. 
Though partially disabled by accidental injury in 
childhood*, Hermeias was a man of singular energy 
and ability, and had conquered for himself this 
dominion. But what has contributed most to his 
celebrity, is, that he was the attached friend and 
admirer of Aristotle; who passed three years with 
him at Atarneus, after the death of Plato in 348- 
347 B.c.—and who has commemorated his merits 
in a noble ode. By treachery and false promises, 
Mentor seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized 
his person, and employed his signet-ring to send 
counterfeit orders whereby he became master of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 5Q-52. 
3 Strabo, xiv. p.610. Suidas v. Aristotelis—OABias éx made. 
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Atarneus and all the remaining places held by Her- 
meias. Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor re- 
duced the most vigorous of the independent chiefs 
on the Asiatic coast; after which, by successive 
conquests of the same kind, he at length brought 
the whole coast effectively under Persian dominion’. 

The peace between Philip and the Athenians 
lasted without any formal renunciation on either 
side for more than six years ; from March 346 B.c. 
to beyond Midsummer 340 8.c. But though never 
formally renounced during that interval, it became 
gradually more and more violated in practice by 


1 Diodorus places the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in Olymp. 107, 4 (349- 
348 B.c.), immediately after the successful invasion of Egypt. 

But this date cannot be correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias at 
Atarneus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with him— 
from the archonship of Theophilus (348-347 B.c. Olymp. 108, 1), in 
which year Plato died—to the archonship of Eubulus (345-344 B.c. 
Olymp. 108, 4) (Vita Anstotelis ap. Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Am- 
meum, c. 5; Scrptt. Biographici, p. 397, ed. Westermann) ; Diogen. 
Laert. v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former 
note, that Diodorus has placed the conquest of Egypt by Ochus three 
or four years too early ; since the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy 
of the Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the di- 
stinguished part which he had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

The seizure of Hermeias by Mentor must probably have taken place 
about 343 s.c. The stay of Aristotle with Hermeias will probably 
have occupied the three years between 347 and 344 B.c. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows 
Diodorus; Béhnecke dissents from him—rightly, in my judgement 
(Forschungen, p. 460-734, note). Bohnecke seems to think that the 
person mentioned in Demosth. Philipp. iv. (p. 139, 140) as having been 
seized and carried up prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting 
with Philip measures of hostility against the latter—is Hermeias. This 
is not in itself improbable, but the authority of the commentator Ulpian 
seems hardly sufficient to warrant us in positively asserting the identity. 

It is remarkable that Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 
346 B.c. between Philip and the Athenians. 
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both parties. To furnish a consecutive history of 
the events of these few years, is beyond our power. 
We have nothing to guide us but a few orations 
of Demosthenes! ; which, while conveying a lively 
idea of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of 
allusion and as materials for reasoning, upon some 
few facts; yet hardly enabling us to string together 
those facts into an historical series. A brief sketch 
of the general tendencies of this period is all that 
we can venture upon. 

Philip was the great aggressor of the age. The 
movement everywhere, in or near Greece, began 
with him, and with those parties in the various 
cities, who acted on his instigation and looked up 
to him for support. We hear of his direct inter- 
vention, or of the effects of his exciting suggestions, 
everywhere ; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and 
Leukas, in Euboea, and in Thrace. The inhabitants 
of Megalopolis, Messéné, and Argos, were soliciting 
his presence in Peloponnesus, and his active co- 
operation against Sparta. Philip intimated a pur- 
pose of going there himself, and sent in the mean 
time soldiers and money, with a formal injunction 
to Sparta that she must renounce all pretension to 
Messéné*. He established a footing in Elis®, by 


Delivered in 
! Demosthenes, Philippic ii.........-.0.0005 B.c. 344-343 
De [alonneso, not genuine .. B.C. 343-342 
De Falsi Legatione.......... 1b. 
/Eschines, De Falsd Legatione ............ 1b. 
Demosthenes, De Chersoneso ............ B.C. 342-341 
— = Philp pe ile siaciweeesveaee< tb, 
PHI pps: Ws 9 ao a's cin ss vee aoe B.c. 341-340 
- ad Philipp. Epist. ....... .+. B.C. 340-339 


* Demosth. De Pace, p. 61; Philippic ii. p. 69. 
> Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 424; Pausan. iv. 28, 3. 
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furnishing troops to an oligarchical faction, and 
enabling them to become masters of the govern- 
ment, after a violent revolution. Connected pro- 
bably with this intervention in Elis, was his cap- 
ture of the three Eleian colonies, Pandosia, Bu- 
cheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kas- 
sopia, near the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over 
these three towns to his brother-in-law Alexander, 
whom he exalted to be prince of the Epirotic Mo- 
lossians'—deposing the reigning prince Arrhybas. 
He farther attacked the two principal Grecian cities 
in that region—Ambrakia and Leukas; but here 
he appears to have. failed*. Detachments of his 
troops showed themselves near Megara and Eretria, 
to the aid of philippising parties in these cities and 
to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip 
established more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, 
distributing the country into four divisions, and 
planting a garrison in Phere, the city most dis- 
affected to him’. We also read, that he again 
overran and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, and 
Peonian tribes on his northern and western bound- 
ary ; capturing many of their towns, and bringing 
back much spoil; and that he defeated the Thra- 
cian prince Kersobleptes, to the great satisfaction 


1 Justin, viii. 6. Diodorus states that Alexander did not become 
prince until after the death of Arrhybas (xvi. 72). 

? Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p- 424-435 ; Philippic iu. p. 117-120; Philippic iv. p. 133. 

As these enterprises of Philip against Ambrakia and Leukas are not 
noticed in the second Philippic, but only in orations of later date, we 
may perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. 
109, l=s.c. 344-343. But this is not a very certain inference. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 424, 436; Philipp. iii. 117, 118. iv. 
p- 133; De Corona, p. 324; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

Compere Harpokration v. Aexadap xia. 
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of the Greek cities on and near the Hellespont’. 
He is said farther to have re-distributed the popu- 
lation of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants from 
one town to another according as he desired to 
favour or discourage residence—to the great misery 
and suffering of the families so removed’. 
Disunionof | Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt 
ne eee” everywhere from the coasts of the Propontis to 
Gat those of the Ionian sea and the Corinthian Gulf. 
cognised as Hyvery year his power increased ; while the cities of 
leader. 
the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, 
and without recognising any one of their own num- 
ber as leader. The philippising factions were every- 
where rising in arms or conspiring to seize the 
governments for their own account under Philip’s 
auspices; while those who clung to free and popular 
Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive . 
Vigilance It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any 
newed breach of peace with Athens ; the only power under 
yamte whom Grecian combination against him was prac- 
Phin ticable. Buta politician like Demosthenes foresaw 
clearly enough the coming absorption of the Gre- 
cian world, Athens included, into the dominion of 
Macedonia, unless some means could be found of 
reviving among its members a spirit of vigorous 
and united defence. In or before the year 3448.c., 


1 Diodor. xvi. 69, 71. 

2 Justin, viii. 5,6. ‘‘ Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nune 
in hybernos, nunc in estivos saltus trajiciunt—sic ille populos et urbes, 
ut illi vel replenda vel derelinquenda queeque loca videbantur, ad libi- 
dinem suam transfert. Muiseranda ubique facies ct similis excidio e 
&c. Compare Livy, xl. 3, where similar proceedings of Philip son of 
Demetrius (5.c. 182) are described. 

® See a striking passage in the fourth Philippic of Demosthenes, 
p. 132. 
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we find this orator again coming forward in the 
Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen 
to send a mission into Peloponnesus, and going 
himself among the envoys’. He addressed both 
to the Messenians and Argeians emphatic remon- 
strances on their devotion to Philip; reminding 
them that from excessive fear and antipathy towards 
Sparta, they were betraying to him their own free- 
dom, as well as that of all their Hellenic brethren’. 
Though heard with approbation, he does not flatter 
himself with having worked any practical change in 
their views®. But it appears that envoys reached 
Athens (in 344-343 B.c.) to whom some answer 
was required, and it is in suggesting that answer 
that Demosthenes delivers his second Philippic. 
He denounces Philip anew, as an aggressor stretch- 
ing his power on every side, violating the peace 
with Athens, and preparing ruin for the Grecian 
world*. Without advising immediate war, he calls 
on the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to 
organise defensive alliance among the Greeks ge- 
nerally. 

Zi ity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown 


Corona, p. 252. 

lilipp. ii. p. 71, 72. Demosthenes himself reports to 
sembly (in 344-343 B.c.) what he had said to the Mes- 
geians. 
. Philipp. ii. p. 72. 

. Philipp. ii. p. 66-72. Who these envoys were, or from 
Vv came, does not appear from the oration. Libanius in his 
says that they had come jointly from Philip, from the Ar- 
d from the Messenians. Dionysius Hal. (ad Ammeum, 
ites that they came ont of Peloponnesus. 

bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libamius, that 
were any envoys present from Philip. The tenor of the discourse 
to contradict that supposition. 
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in nothing but words; to set off against the vi- 
gorous deeds of Philip. But they were words of 
Demosthenes, the force of which was felt by Philip’s 
partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoyance 
to Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than 
once envoys and letters of remonstrance. His 
enyoy, an eloquent Byzantine named Python’, ad- 
dressed the Athenian assembly with much success, 
complaining of the calumnies of the orators against 
Philip—asserting emphatically that Philip was ani- 
mated with the best sentiments towards Athens, 
and desired only to have an opportunity of ren- 
dering service to her—and offering to review and 
amend the terms of the late peace. Such general 
assurances of friendship, given with eloquence and 
emphasis, produced considerable effect in the Athe- 
nian assembly, as they had done from the mouth 
of Atschines during the discussions on the peace. 
The proposal of Python was taken up by the 
Athenians, and two amendments were proposed. 
1. Instead of the existing words of the peace—‘‘ That 
each party should have what they actually had ”— 
it was moved to substitute this phrase—‘‘ That 
each party should have their own’.” 2. That not 


1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 82. Winiewski (Com- 
ment. Histor. in Demosth. De Corona, p. 140) thinks that the embassy 
of Python to Athens is tle very embassy to which the second Philippic 
of Demosthenes provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Bohnecke 
in regarding this supposition as improbable. 

? Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p.81. Tept 8€ rips eipnens, hy 
ésocav npiv of mpéeoBets of map’ exeivov mepPOdvres emavop- 
OacacOa, ore ernvwpbwcdpeba, & mapa naow avOporos duodo- 
yetrat Bixaoy elvat, exarépous éxery ra €avray, apgicByret (Philip) 
un Sedaxevat, unde rovs mpecBets ravr’ elpynxévar mpos tas, &c. 


Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 398. 
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merely the allies of Athens and of Philip, but also 
all the other Greeks, should be included in the 
peace; That all of them should remain free and 
autonomous; That if any of them were attacked, 
the parties to the treaty on both sides would lend 
them armed assistance forthwith. 3. That Philip 
should be required to make restitution of those 
places, Doriskus, Serreium, &c., which he had cap- 
tured from Kersobleptes after the day when peace 
was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved 
by a citizen named Hegesippus, a strenuous anti- 
philippising politician, supporting the same views 
as Demosthenes. Python, with the other envoys of 
Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted 
these amendments, or at least did not protest 
against them. He partook of the public hospi- 
tality of the city as upon an understanding mutu- 
ally settled'. Hegesippus with other Athenians 
was sent to Macedonia to procure the ratification 
of Philip; who admitted the justice of the second 
amendment, offered arbitration respecting the third, 
but refused to ratify the first—disavowing both the 
general proposition and the subsequent acceptance 
of his envoys at Athens*. Moreover he displayed 
great harshness in the reception of Hegesippus and 

1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p.81. See Ulpian ad Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. p. 364. 

2 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 84, 85. dudioByret pn 
. 8e8exevac (Philip contends that he never tendered the terms of peace 
for amendment) pydé rovs mpécBets ravr’ eipnxévat mpds Upas...... 


Tovro 3¢ rd énavdpOwpa (the second amendment) dpodrcyav ev rH 
€mtaroAg, ws axovere, Sixaidy 7 eivas Kat BexerOar, &c. 


B.c. 343. 
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his colleagues ; banishing from Macedonia the Athe- 
nian poet Xenokleides, for having shown hospitality 
towards them’. The original treaty therefore re- 
mained unaltered. 

Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Mace- 
donia, not simply to present for Philip’s acceptance 
the two amendments just indicated; but also to de- 
mand from him the restoration of the little island 
of Halonnesus (near Skiathos), which he had taken 
since the peace. Philip denied that the island be- 
longed to the Athenians, or that they had any right 
to make such a demand; affirming that he had 
taken it, not from them, but from a pirate named 
Sostratus, who was endangering the navigation of 
the neighbouring sea—and that it now belonged to 
him. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered 
to submit the question to arbitration; to restore 
the island to Athens, should the arbitrators decide 
against him—or to give it to her, even should they 
decide in his favour®. 


! Hegesippus was much denounced by the philtppising orators at 
Athens (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 364). His embassy to Philip has been 
treated by some authors as enforcing a “grossly sophistical construc- 
tion of an article in the peace,” which Philip justly resented. But 
in my judgement it was no construction of the original treaty, nor was 
there any sophistry on the part of Athens. It was an amended clause, 
presented by the Athenians in place of the orginal. They never 
affirmed that the amended clause meant the same thing as the clause 
prior to amendment. On the contrary, they imply that the meaning 
is not the same—and it is on that ground that they submit the amended 
form of words. 

? Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 77, and the Epistola 
Philippi, p. 162. The former says, €Aeye 5€ xal mpds Hyas rovovrous 
Adyous, Gre wpds avrdv empeaBevaapey, ds AnoTds apedduevos ravrny 
TY ynooy Krnoatro, Kal mpoonKey avrhy €avrov elvat. 

Philip’s letter agrees as to the main facts. 
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Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus 
and the other envoys with peculiar harshness, it is 
probable that the diplomatic argument between 
them, about Halonnesus as well as about other 
matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both 
sides. Hence an island, in itself small and insigni- 
ficant, became the subject of prolonged altercation 
for two or three years. When Hegesippus and 
Demosthenes maintained that Philip had wronged 
the Athenians about Halonnesus, and that it could 
only be received from him in restitution of rightful 
Athenian ownership, not as a gift proprio motu— 
Aéschines and others treated the question with de- 
rision, as a controversy about syllables'. ‘‘ Philip 
(they said) offers to give us Halonnesus. Let us 
take it, and set the question at rest. What need 
to care whether he gives it to us, or gives tt back to 
us?’ The comic writers made various jests on the 
same verbal distinction, as though it were a mere 
silly subtlety. But though party-orators and wits 
might here find a point to turn or a sarcasm to 
place, it is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, 
modern as well as ancient, has been always careful 
to note the distinction asimportant. The question 
here had no reference to capture during war, but 
during peace. No modern diplomatist will accept 
restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he 
is called upon to recognise it as gratuitous cession 
from the captor. The plea of Philip—that he had 
taken the island, not from Athens, but from the 
pirate Sostratus—was not a valid excuse, assuming 


1 Aischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 65. c. 30. mepit cvAAaBav sahepopevos, 
&e. 
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that the island really belonged to Athens. If 
Sostratus had committed piratical damage, Philip 
ought to have applied to Athens for redress, which 
he evidently did not do. It was only in case of re- 


dress being refused, that he could be entitled to 


right himself by force; and even then, it may be 
doubted whether his taking of the island could give 
him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians 
refused his proposition of arbitration ; partly because 
they were satisfied of their own right to the island 
—partly because they were jealous of admitting 
Philip to any recognised right of interference with 
their insular ascendency'. 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, 
forming one among many topics of angry commu- 
nication by letters and by envoys, between him and 
Athens—until at length (seemingly about 341 s.c.) 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Pepa- 
réthus retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon 
this proceeding Philip addressed several remon- 
strances, both to the Peparethians and to the Athe- 
nians. Obtaining no redress, he attacked Pepare- 
thus, and took severe revenge upon the inhabitants. 
The Athenians then ordered their admiral to make 
reprisals upon him, so that the war, though not yet 


~ actually declared, was approaching nearer and 


nearer towards renewal’. 


1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 78-80. 

2 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 162. The oration of Pseudo- 
Demosthenes De Halonneso is a discourse addressed to the people on 
one of these epistolary communications of Philip, brought by some 
envoys who had also addressed the people viod voce. The letter of 
Philip adverted to several other topics besides, but that of Halonnesus 
came first. 
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But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens 
found herself beset by Philip and the philippising 
factions. Even her own frontier on the side towards 
Boeotia now required constant watching, since the 
Thebans had been relieved from their Phokian 
enemies ; so that she was obliged to keep garrisons 
of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum'. In Megara 
an insurgent party under Perilaus had laid plans for 
seizing the city through the aid of a body of Philip’s 
troops, which could easily be sent from the Mace- 


donian army now occupying Phokis, by sea to 


Pege, the Megarian post on the Krisszean Gulf. 
Apprised of this conspiracy, the Megarian govern- 
ment solicited aid from Athens. Phokion, con- 
ducting the Athenian hoplites to Megara with the 
utmost celerity, assured the safety of the city, and 
at the same time re-established the Long Walls to 
Nisza, so as to render it always accessible to Athe- 
nians by sea®. In Eubcea, the cities of Oreus and 
Eretria fell into the hands of the philippising leaders, 
and became hostile to Athens. In Oreus, the 
greater part of the citizens were persuaded to 
second the views of Philip’s chief adherent Phi- 
listides ; who prevailed on them to silence the remon- 
strances, and imprison the person, of the opposing 
leader Euphreus, as a disturber of the public peace. 
Philistides then, watching his opportunity, procured 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 446. I take these words to denote, not 
any one particular cutmarch to these places, but a standing guard kept 
there, since the exposure of the northern frontier of Attica after the 
peace. For the great importance of Panaktum, as a frontier position 
between Athens and Thebes, see Thucydides, v. 35, 36, 39. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 435, 446, 448; Philippic iv. p. 133; 
De Corona, p. 324; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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the introduction of a body of Macedonian troops, 
by means of whom he assured to himself the rule 
of the city as Philip’s instrument ; while Euphreeus, 
agonised with grief and alarm, slew himself in 
prison. At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others carried 
on the like conspiracy. Having expelled their 
principal opponents, and refused admission to 
Athenian envoys; they procured 1000 Macedonian 
troops under Hipponikus; they thus mastered Ere- 
tria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport called 
Porthmus, in order to break the easy communication 
with Athens. Oreus and Eretria are represented 
by Demosthenes as suffering miserable oppression 
under these two despots, Philistides and Kleitar- 
chus’. On the other hand, Chalkis, the chief city 
in Euboea, appears to have been still free, and 
leaning to Athens rather than to Philip, under the 
predominant influence of a leading citizen named 
Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally 
occupied with operations in Thrace; where he passed 
at least eleven months and probably more’, leaving 
the management of affairs in Eubcea to his com- 
manders in Phokis and Thessaly. He was now 
seemingly preparing his schemes for mastering the 
important outlets from the Euxine into the Augean 


1 The general state of things, as here given, at Oreus and Eretna, 
existed at the time when Demosthenes delivered his two orations—the 
third Philippie and the oration on the Chersonese ; in the late spring 
and summer of 341 8.c.—De Chersoneso, p. 98, 99, 104; Philipp. iu. 
p- 112, 115, 125, 126. 

Sones Sovrdevovei ye pactiyoupevos Kai oTpeBAovpevos (the people of 
Eretria under Kleitarchus, p. 128). 

* Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 99. 
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—the Bosphorus and Hellespont—and the Greek 
cities on those coasts. Upon these straits depended 
the main supply of imported corn for Athens and 
a large part of the Grecian world; and hence the 
great value of the Athenian possession of the Cher- 
sonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now 
arose. ‘To protect her settlers there established, 
Athens had sent Diopeithes with a body of mer- 
cenaries—unprovided with pay, however, and left 
to levy contributions where they could; while 
Philip had taken under his protection and garrisoned 
Kardia—a city situated within the peninsula near its 
isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, asserting inde- 
pendence, and admitted at the peace of 346 B.c., by 
/&schines and the Athenian envoys, as an ally of 
Philip to take part in the peace-oaths'. In conjunc- 
tion with the Kardians, Philip had appropriated 
and distributed lands which the Athenian settlers 
affirmed to be theirs; and when they complained, 
he insisted that they should deal with Kardia as 
an independent city, by reference to arbitration?®. 
This they refused, though their envoy Aéschines 
had recognised Kardia as an independent ally of 
Philip when the peace was sworn. 

Here was a state of conflicting pretensions out of 
which hostilities were sure to grow. The Mace- 
donian troops overran the Chersonese, while Dio- 
peithes on his side made excursions out of the 
peninsula, invading portions of Thrace subject to 


1 Demosth. cont. Anstokrat. p. 677; De Fals. Leg. p. 396; De 
Chersoncso, p. 104, 105. 3 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 87. 
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Philip; who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens’. 
While thus complaining at Athens, Philip was at 
the same time pushing his conquests in Thrace 
against the Thracian princes Kersobleptes, Teres, 
and Sitalkes*, upon whom the honorary grant of 
Athenian citizenship had been conferred. 

The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his 
partisans at Athens, raised a strong feeling against 
Diopeithes at Athens, so that the people seemed 
disposed to recall and punish him. It is against 
this step that Demosthenes protests in his speech 
on the Chersonese. Both that speech, and his 
third Philippic were delivered in 341-340 8.c.; seem- 
ingly in the last half of 341 s.c. In both, he re- 
sumes that energetic and uncompromising tone of 
hostility towards Philip, which had characterized 
the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. He calls 
upon his countrymen not only to sustain Diopeithes, 
but also to renew the war vigorously against Philip 
in every other way. Philip (he says), while pre- 
tending in words to keep the peace, had long ago 
broken it by his acts, and by aggressions in num- 
berless quarters. If Athens chose to imitate him 
by keeping the peace in name, let her do so; but 
at any rate, let her imitate him also by prosecuting 
a strenuous war in reality’. Chersonesus, the 
ancient possession of Athens, could be protected 
only by encouraging and reinforcing Diopeithes ; 
Byzantium also was sure to become the next object 

1 Demosth. De Chersoneso, p. 93; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, 


p-87; Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 161. 
3 Epistol. Philipp. 1. c. * Philippic ii. p. 112. 
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of Philip’s attack, and ought to be preserved, as 
essential to the interests of Athens, though hitherto 
the Byzantines had been disaffected towards her. 
But even these interests, important as they were, 
must be viewed only as parts of a still more im- 

eportant whole. The Hellenic world altogether was 
in imminent danger !; overridden by Philip’s pro- 
digious military force ; torn in pieces by local fac- 
tions leaning upon his support ; and sinking every 
day into degradation more irrecoverable. There 
was no hope of rescue for the Hellenic name except 
from the energetic and well-directed military action 
of Athens. She must stand forth in all her might 
and resolution; her citizens must serve in person, 
pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the time 
their festival-fund; when they had thus shown 
themselves ready to bear the real pinch and hard- 
ship of the contest, then let them send round en- 
voys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against the 
common enemy’. 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue s.c.341- 
known as the third Philippic. It appears that the “4° 
Athenians were now coming round more into har- iaceni: of 
mony with Demosthenes than they had ever been pone" 
before. They perceived—what the orator had long 4thens— 


. a . Athenian 
ago pointed out—that Philip went on pushing from expedition 


re sent upon 
one acquisition to another, and became only the puammciien 
° . ° u 
more dangerous in proportion as others were qui- —Oreus 
escent. They were really alarmed for the safety of ie 


the two important positions of the Hellespont and Pte snd 


Bosphorus. From this time to the battle of Che- ahaa 
roneia, the positive influence of Demosthenes in Philip. 


1 Philippic iii. p. 118, 119. 2 Philippic iii. p. 129, 130. 
VOL. XI. 28 
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determining the proceedings of his countrymen, 
becomes very considerable. He had already heen 
employed several times as envoy—to Peloponnesus 
(344-343 B.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the 
Illyrians, and Thessaly. He now moved, first a 
mission of envoys to Eubcoea, where a plan of ope-» 
rations was probably concerted with Kallias and 
the Chalkidians—and subsequently, the despatch of 
a military force to the same island, against Oreus 
and Eretria'. This expedition, commanded by Pho- 
kion, was successful. Oreus and Eretria were libe- 
rated; Kleitarchus and Philistides, with the Mace- 
donian troops, were expelled from the island, though 
both in vain tried to propitiate Athens*, Kallias 
also, with the Chalkidians of Euboea, and the Me- 
gariaus, contributed as auxiliaries to this success®. 
On his proposition, supported by Demosthenes, the 
attendance and tribute from deputies of the Euboic 
cities to the synod at Athens, were renounced ; and 
in place of it was constituted an Euboic synod, 
sitting at Chalkis ; independent of, yet allied with, 
Athens*. In this Euboic synod Kallias was the 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. ? Diodor. xvi. 74. 

* Stephanus Byz. v. 'Qpeds. 

* Hschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. ASschines greatly stigmatises 
Demosthenes for having deprived the Athenian synod of these im- 
portant members. But the Eubocan members certainly had not been 
productive of any good to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, 
at her synod, for some years past. The formation of a free Euboic 
synod probably afforded the best chance of ensuring real harmony 
between the island and Athens. 

Eschines gives here a long detail of allegations, about the corrupt 
intrigues between Demosthenes and Kallias at Athens. Many of these 
allegations are impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course 
of history at the time. We must recollect that Hschines makes the 
statement eleven years after the events. 
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leading man; forward both asa partisan of Athens 
and as an enemy of Philip. He pushed his attack 
beyond the limits of Eubcea to the Gulf of Pagasee, 
from whence probably came tle Macedonian troops 
who had formed the garrison of Oreus under Phi- 
listides. He here captured several of the towns 
allied with or garrisoned by Philip; together with 
various Macedonian vessels, the crews of which he 
sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians 
awarded to him a public vote of thanks’. He also 
employed himself (during the autumn and winter 
of 341-3408.c.) in travelling as missionary through- 
out Peloponnesus, to organise a confederacy against 
Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged the 
cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in 
the ensuing month Anthesterion (February), 340 8.c. 
But though he made flattering announcement at 
Athens of concurrence and support promised to 
him, the projected congress came to nothing’. 

While the important success in Eubcea relieved 
Athens from anxiety on that side, Demosthenes was 
sent as envoy to the Chersonese and to Byzantium. 
He would doubtless encourage Diopeithes, and may 
perhaps have carried to him some reinforcements. 
But his services were principally useful at Byzan- 
tium. That city had long been badly disposed 
towards Athens—from recollections of the Social 
War, and from jealousy about the dues on corn- 

1 Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 159. 

* Xschines adv. Ktesiph. 1. ce. Aschines here specifies the month, 
but not the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 n.c. (Olymp. 


109, 4), is the most likely date; though Bohnecke and others place it a 
year earlier. 
2382 
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ships passing the Bosphorus; moreover, it had 
been for some time in alliance with Philip ; who 
was now exerting all his efforts to prevail on the 
Byzantines to join him in active warfare against 
Athens. So effectively did Demosthenes employ 
his eloquence at Byzantium, that he frustrated this 
purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment of the 
citizens, and brought them to see how much it 
concerned both their interest and their safety to 
combine with Athens in resisting the farther pre- 
ponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perinthians, 
contracted alliance with Athens. Demosthenes 
takes just pride in having achieved for his country- 
men this success as a statesman and diplomatist, 
in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Philip been 
able to obtain the active cooperation of Byzantium 
and Perinthus, he would have become master of the 
corn-supply and probably of the Hellespont also, 
so that war in those regions would have become 
almost impracticable for Athens’. 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of 
Byzantium was eminently advantageous to Athens, 

1 Demosth. De Coronf, p. 254, 304, 308. BovAduevos rHs otrorop- 
gias Kuptos yevérOa, (Philip), wapedOay mt Opdxns Bufavriovs ocup- 
padxous dvras air@ rd peév mparoy nkiov cupmodepeiy roy mpds tas 
advepov, &e. 

9 pew ent modireaa......avri 8€ rou rév “EXAjorrovroy eyew Sidewrroy, 
AaBdvra Buf{avrioy, cuprodepeiy Tovs Bufavrious peP jpaov mpds avrdy 
(éroincev)......Tis 6 xwAvoas tov ‘EAAnorovroy dAXorptoOnva car’ 
éxelyous Tous ypévous ; (p. 255.) 

Compare /Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 90. 

That Demosthenes foresaw, several months earlier, the plans of 


Philip upon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chersoneso, 
p. 93-106, and Philippic ui. p. 115. 
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so it was proportionally mortifying to Philip; who 
resented it so much, that he shortly afterwards 
commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea’, 
a little before Midsummer 340 B.c. He brought 
up his fleet through the Hellespont into the Pro- 
pontis, and protected it in its passage, against the 
attack of the Athenians in the Chersonese?, by 
causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste 
that peninsula. This was a violation of Athenian 
territory, adding one more to the already accumu- 
lated causes of war. At the same time, it appears 
that he now let loose his cruisers against the Athe- 
nian merchantmen, many of which he captured and 
appropriated. ‘These captures, together with the 
incursions on the Chersonese, served as last addi- 
tional provocations, working up the minds of the 
Athenians to a positive declaration of war®. Shortly 
after Midsummer 340 B.c., at the beginning of the 
archonship of Theophrastus, they passed a formal 
decree* to remove the column on which the peace of 
346 8.c. stood recorded, and to renew the war openly 


1 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

2 Epistola Philippi ap. Demosth. p. 163. 

3 That these were the two last causes which immediately preceded 
and determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenes, De 
Corona, p. 249—Kat py riv elpnyny y’ exeivos EAvoe ra TAoIA AaBowv, 
ovx 7 mdXes, &c. 

"AAN’ ered) Havepas fbn Ta wAOIa EgeovAnto, Xeppdynaos éropbeiro, 
emi ry Arruny émopeve? dvOpwmos, ovxér’ év dudioBntncipy ra mpay- 
para hv, GAN’ evecornxes wédepos, &c. (p. 274). 

4 Philochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Diunys. Hal. ad Ammeum, 
p. 738-741; Diodorus, xvi. 77. The citation given by Dionysius out 
of Philochorus is on one point not quite accurate. It states that De- 
mosthenes moved the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas 
Demosthenes himself tells us that none of the motions at this juncture 
were made by him (De Corona, p. 250), 
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and explicitly against Philip. It seems probable 
that this was done while Demosthenes was still 
absent on his mission at the Hellespont and Bos- 
phorus ; for he expressly states that none of the 
decrees immediately bringing on hostilities were 
moved by him, but all of them by other citizens'; a 
statement which we may reasonably believe, since 
he would be rather proud than ashamed of such an 
initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip 
on his side addressed a manifesto and declaration 
of war to the Athenians. In this paper he enume- 
rated many wrongs done by them to him, and still 
remaining unredressed in spite of formal remon- 
strance ; for which wrongs he announced his inten- 
tion of taking a just revenge by open hostilities*. 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 250. It will be seen that I take no notice 
of the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied 
in the oration De Corona, p. 249, 250, 251. I have already stated that 
all the documents which we read as attached to this oration are so 
tainted either with manifest error or with causes of doubt, that I can- 
not cite them as authorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. 
Accordingly, I take no account either of the supposed siege of Selym- 
bria, mentioned in Philip’s pretended letter, but mentioned nowhere 
else—nor of the twenty Athenian ships captured by the Macedonian 
admiral Amyntas, and afterwards restored by Philip on the remonstrance 
of the Athenians, mentioned in the pretended Athenian decree moved 
by Eubulus. Neither Demosthenes, nor Philochorus, nor Diodorus, 
nor Justin, says anything about the siege of Selymbria, though all 
of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and Perinthus. I do 
not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occurred. Moreover, 
Athenian vessels captured, but afterwards restored by Philip on re- 
monstrance from the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause 
of war. 

The pretended decrees and letter do not fit the passage of Demo- 
sthenes to which they are attached. - 

* Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to 
the Athenians appears here inserted among the orations of Demosthenes. 
Some critics reject it as spurious, but I see no sufficient ground for 
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He adverted to the seizure, on Macedonian soil, of 
Nikias his herald carrying despatches; the Athe- 
nians (he alleged) had detained this herald as pri- 
soner for ten months and had read the despatches 
publicly in their assembly. He complained that 
Athens had encouraged the inhabitants of Thasos, 
in harbouring triremes from Byzantium and priva- 
teers from other quarters, to the annoyance of Ma- 
cedonian commerce. He dwelt on the aggressive 
proceedings of Diopeithes in Thrace, and of Kallias 
in the Gulf of Pagasze. He denounced the appli- 
cation made by Athens to the Persians for aid 
against him, as a departure from Hellenic patriot- 
ism, and from the Athenian maxims of aforetime. 
He alluded to the unbecoming intervention of 
Athens in defence of the Thracian princes Teres 
and Kersobleptes, neither of them among the sworn 
partners in the peace, against him ; to the protec- 
tion conferred by Athens on the inhabitants of 
Peparethus, whom he had punished for hostilities 
against his garrison in Halonnesus ; to the danger 
incurred by his fleet in sailing up the Hellespont, 
from the hostilities of the Athenian settlers in the 
Chersonese, who had cooperated with his enemies 
the Byzantines, and had rendered it necessary for 
him to guard the ships by marching a land-force 


such an opinion. Whether it be the composition of Philip himself, or 
of some Greek employed in Philip’s cabinet, is a point which we have 
no means of determining. 

The oration of Demosthenes which is said to be delivered in reply to 
this letter of Philip (Orat. xi), is, in my judgement, wrongly described. 
Not only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter 
—but it must also be two or three months later in date, since it men- 
tions the aid sent by the Persian satraps.to Perinthus, and the rasmg 
of the siege of that city by Philip (p. 153). 
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through the Chersonese. He vindicated his own 
proceedings in aiding his allies the inhabitants of 
Kardia, complaining that the Athenians had re- 
fused to submit their differences with that city to 
an equitable arbitration. He repelled the Athenian 
pretensions of right to Amphipolis, asserting his 
own better right to the place, on all grounds. He 
insisted especially on the offensive behaviour of 
the Athenians, in refusing, when he had sent en- 
voys conjointly with all his allies, to ‘‘ conclude a 
just convention on behalf of the Greeks generally” 
—‘* Had you acceded to this proposition (he said), 
you might have placed out of danger all those who 
really suspected my purposes, or you might have 
exposed me publicly as the most worthless of men. 
It was to the interest of your people to accede, but 
not to the interest of your orators. To them—as 
those afirm who know your government best— 
peace is war, and war, peace; for they always 
make money at the expense of your generals, either 
as accusers or as defenders ; moreover by reviling 
in the public assembly your leading citizensat home, 
and othermen of eminence abroad, they acquire with 
the multitude credit for popular dispositions. It 
would be easy for me, by the most trifling presents, 
to silence their invectives and make them trumpet 
my praises. But I should beashamed of appearing 
tu purchase your good-will from them’.” 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the 
particular complaints here set forth, even if we had 
adequate information for the purpose. Under the 


! Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 159, 164; Compare Isokrates, 
Or. v. (Philip.) s. 82. 
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feeling which had prevailed during the last two 
years between the Athenians and Philip, we cannot 
doubt that many detached acts of a hostile character 


had been committed on their side as well as on his. 7 


Philip’s allegation—that he had repeatedly proposed 
to them amicable adjustment of differences—whether 
true or not, is little to the purpose. It was greatly 
to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
while he established his ascendency everywhere 
else, and accumulated a power for ultimate employ- 
ment such as she would be unable to resist. The 
Athenians had at length been made to feel, that 
farther acquiescence in these proceedings would 
only ensure to them the amount of favour tendered 
by Polyphemus to Odysseus—that they should be 
devoured last. But the lecture, which he thinks 
fit to administer both to them and to their popular 
orators, is little better than insulting derision. It 
is strange to read encomiums on peace —as if it were 
indisputably advantageous to the Athenian public, 
and as if recommendations of war originated only 
with venal and calumnious orators for their own 
profit—pronounced by the greatest aggressor and 
conqueror of his age, whose whole life was passed 
in war and in the elaborate organisation of great 
military force; and addressed to a people whose 
leading infirmity then was, an aversion almost un- 
conquerable to the personal hardships and pecu- 
niary sacrifices of effective war. This passage of 
the manifesto may probably be intended as a theme 
for Aéschines and the other philippising partisans 
in the Athenian assembly. 

War was now an avowed fact on bothsides. At 
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the instigation of Demosthenes and others, the 
Athenians decreed to equip a naval force, which 
was sent under Chares to the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of 
Perinthus an army of 30,000 men, and a stock of 
engines and projectiles such as had never before 
been seen’. His attack on this place was remark- 
able not only for great bravery and perseverance 
on both. sides, but also for the extended scale of the 
military operations®. Perinthus was strong and 
defensible; situated on a promontory terminating 
in abrupt cliffs southward towards the Propontis, 
unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though 
with a steep declivity towards the land, with which 
it was joined by an isthmus of not more than a fur- 
long in breadth. Across this isthmus stretched 
the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses 
of the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one 
above the other in terraces up the ascent of the 
promontory. Philip pressed the place with re- 
peated assaults on the outer wall; battering it 
with rams, undermining it by sap, and rolling up 
moveable towers said to be 120 feet in height (higher 


1 How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as 
a part of his general military organisation—is attested in a curious 
passage of a later author on mechanics. Athenus, De Machinis ap, 
Auctor. Mathem. Veter. p. 3, ed. Paris.—ézi8oow 8¢ €AaBev H rowavry 
pnxavoroia draca xara riv rov Acovvalov rov Zeceduorov rupavvida, 
kara re Tv PiAimmov tov "Apuvrov Baci\eay, Gre eodidpres Bufavrious 
Sidurros. Etnpepe b€ ry rovavrn réxvy Modvedos 6 Geaaadds, ov ol 
paénral cuvertparevorro 'AdeEdv8py. 

Respecting the engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, see 
Diodor. xiv. 42, 48, 50. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 74-76; Plutarch, Vit. Alexandri, c. 70; also Laconic. 
Apophthegm. p. 215, and De Fortuna Alexan. p. 339. 
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even than the towers of the Perinthian wall), so as 
to chase away the defenders by missiles, and to 
attempt an assault by boarding-planks hand to 
hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves with 
energetic valour, repelled him for a long time from 
the outer wall. At length the besieging engines, 
with the reiterated attacks of Macedonian soldiers 
animated by Philip’s promises, overpowered this 
wall, and drove them back into the town. It was 
found, however, that the town itself supplied a 
new defensible position to its citizens. The lower 
range of houses, united by strong barricades across 
the streets, enabled the Perinthians still to hold 
out. In spite of all their efforts, however, the 
town would have shared the fate of Olynthus, had 
they not been sustained by effective foreign aid. 
Not only did their Byzantine kinsmen exhaust 
themselves to furnish every sort of assistance by 
sea, but also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps 
on the Asiatic side of the Propontis, cooperated. 
A body of Grecian mercenaries under Apollodorus, 
sent across from Asia by the Phrygian satrap 


Arsites, together with ample supplies of stores | 


by sea, placed Perinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers'. 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less 
than three months, Philip found all his efforts 
against Perinthus baffled. He then changed his 
plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and suddenly 
appeared before Byzantium. The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared; much of 


1 Demosth. ad Philip, Epistol. p. 153; Diodor. xvi. 75; Pausanias, i. 
29. 7. 
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the Byzantine force being in service at Perinthus. 
Among several vigorous attacks, Philip contrived 
to effect a surprise on a dark and stormy night, 
which was very near succeeding. The Byzantines 
defended themselves bravely, and even defeated 
his fleet; but they too were rescued chiefly by 
foreign aid. The Athenians—now acting under the 
inspirations of Demosthenes, who exhorted them to 
bury in a generous oblivion all their past grounds 
of offence against Byzantium—sent a still more 
powerful fleet to the rescue, under the vigorous 
guidance of Phokion' instead of the loose and rapa- 
cious Chares. Moreover the danger of Byzantium 
called forth strenuous efforts from the chief islanders 
of the Augean—Chians, Rhodians, Koans, &c., to 
whom it was highly important that Philip should 
not become master of the great passage for im- 
ported corn into the Grecian seas. The large com- 
bined fleet thus assembled was fully sufficient to 
protect Byzantium*. Compelled to abandon the 
siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, Philip 
was farther baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. 
Phokion not only maintained against him the full 
1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 848-851. To? 
this fleet of Phokion, Demosthenes contributed the outfit of a trireme, 
while the orator Hyperides sailed with the fleet as trierarch. See 
Bocckh, Urkunden iiber das Attische See-Wesen, p. 441, 442, 498. 
From that source the obscure chronology of the period now before us 
derives some light; since it becomes certain that the expedition of 
Chares began during the archonship of Nichomaclides ; that is, in the 
year before Midsummer 340 B.c.; while the expedition of Phokion and 
Kephisophon began in the year following—after Midsummer 340 B.c. 
See some anecdotes respecting this siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
collected from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Hesychius Milesius 


and others) by the diligence of Bohnecke—Forschungen, p. 470 seqq. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 77; Plutarch, Demostben. c. 17. 
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security of the Propontis and its adjoining straits, 
but also gained various advantages over him both 
by land and sea’. 

These operations probably occupied the last six 
months of 340 s.c. They constituted the most im- 
portant success gained by Athens, and the most 
serious reverse experienced by Philip, since the 
commencement of war between them. Coming as 
they did immediately after the liberation of Eubcea 
in the previous year, they materially improved the 
position of Athens against Philip. Phokion and 
his fleet not only saved the citizens of Byzantium 
from all the misery of a capture by Macedonian 
soldiers, but checked privateering, and protected 
the trade-ships so efficaciously, that corn became 
unusually abundant and cheap both at Athens and 
throughout Greece*: and Demosthenes, as states- 
man and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit of having 
converted Eubcea into a friendly and covering 
neighbour for Athens, instead of being a shelter for 
Philip’s marauding cruisers—as well as of bringing 
round Byzantium from the Macedonian alliance to 
that of Athens, and thus preventing both the Hel- 


lespont and the corn-trade from passing into Philip’s. 


hands®. The warmest votes of thanks, together 
with wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to 
Athens by the public assemblies of Byzantium, Pe- 
rinthus, and the various towns of the Chersonese? ; 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 255; Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 350. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 305, 306, 307: comp. p. 253. pera raira 
8¢ robs droord\ous mavras anéoreiAa, xa obs Xeppdynoos é€awbn, xal 
Bufdyrioy xal ravres ol cvppayo, &c. 

* Demosth. De Coron, p. 255, 257. That these votes of thanks were 
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while the Athenian public assembly also decreed 
and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks and 
admiration to Demosthenes. The decree, moved by 
Aristonikus, was so unanimously popular at the 
time, that neither A‘’schines nor any of the other 
enemies of Demosthenes thought it safe to impeach 
the mover’. 

In the recent military operations, on so large a 
scale, against Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had 
found himself in conflict not merely with Athens, 
but also with Chians, Rhodians and others; an un- 
usually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 
break up this confederacy, he found it convenient 
to propose peace, and to abandon his designs against 
Byzantium and Perinthus—the point on which the 
alarm of the confederates chiefly turned. By with- 
drawing his forces from the Propontis, he was en- 
abled to conclude peace with the Byzantines and 
most of the maritime Greeks who had joined in re- 
lieving them. The combination against him was 
thus dissolved, though with Athens? and her more 
intimate allies his naval war still continued. While 


passed, is authenticated by the words of the oration itself. Docu- 
ments are inserted in the oration, purporting to be the decree of the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, and that of the Chersonemte cities. I do 
not venture to cite these as genuine, considering how many of the other 
documents annexed to this oration are decidedly spurious. 

1 Demosth. p. 253. Aristonikus is again mentioned, p. 302. A docu- 
ment appears, p. 253, purporting to be the vote of the Athenians to 
thank and crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonikus. The name 
of the Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents em- 
bodied in this oration, where the name of an Athenian archon appears. 

2 Diodorus (xvi. 77) mentions this peace; stating that Philip raised 
the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, and made peace mpis "AOy- 
valovs nai rous dAXous “EAAnvas rovs évayrioupévovs. 

Wesseling (ad loc.) and Weiske (De Hyperbolé, ii. p. 41) both doubt 
the reality of this peace. Neither Bohnecke nor Winiewski recognise 
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he multiplied cruisers and privateers to make up 
by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, 
he undertook with his land-force an enterprise, 
during the spring of 339 B.c., against the Scythian 
king Atheas ; whose country, between Mount He- 
mus and the Danube, he invaded with success, 
bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful 
slaves of both sexes, as well as cattle. On his return 
however across Mount Hemus, he was attacked 
on a sudden by the Thracian tribe Triballi, and 
sustained a defeat; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being himself badly wounded through 
the thigh’. This expedition and its consequences 
occupied Philip during the spring and summer of 
339 B.c. 

Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip 
was more effectively carried on, and her marine 
better organised, than ever it had been before. This 
was chiefly owing to an important reform proposed 
and carried by Demosthenes, immediately on the 
declaration of war against Philip in the summer of 
it. Mr. Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16. p. 292; though 
he does not insert it in his column of events in the tables. 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, 
so far as Athens is concerned. The supposition that peace was con- 
cluded between Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly negatived 
by the language of Demosthenes (De Coroné, p. 275, 276); indirectly 
also by Eschines. Both from Demosthenes and from Philochorus 
it appears sufficiently clear, im my judgement, that the war between 
Philip and the Athenians went on without interruption from the summer 
of 340 B.c., to the battle of Chzroneia in August 338. 

But I see no reason for disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as he states 
that Philip made peace with the other Greeks— Byzantines, Perinthians, 
Chians, Rhodians, &e. 

’ Justin, ix. 2,3. schines alludes to this expedition against the 


Scythians during the spring of the archon Theophrastus, or 339 B.c. 
(Zschin. cont. Ktesiph. p. 71). 
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340 s.c. Enjoying as he did, now after long 
public experience, the increased confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and being named superintendent of 
the navy', he employed his influence not only in 
procuring energetic interference both as to Eubcea 
and Byzantium, but also in correcting deep-seated 
abuses which nullified the efficiency of the Athenian 
marine department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 3s.c) had 
distributed the burthen of the trierarchy among 
the 1200 richest citizens on the taxable property- 
schedule, arranged in twenty fractions called Sym- 
mories, of sixty persons each. Among these men, 
the 300 richest, standing distinguished, as leaders 
of the Symmories, were invested with the direction 
and enforcement of all that concerned their collective 
agency and duties. The purpose of this law had 
been to transfer the cost of trierarchy—a sum of 
about 40, 50 or 60 mine for each trireme, defray- 
ing more or less of the outfit—which had originally 
been borne by a single rich man as his turn came 
round, and afterwards by two rich men in conjunc- 
tion—to a partnership more or less numerous, con- 
sisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen members 
of the same symmory. The number of such partners 
varied according to the number of triremes required 
by the state to be fitted out in any one year. If 
only few triremes were required, sixteen contributors 
might be allotted to defray collectively the trierar- 
chic cost of each: if on the other hand many tri- 
remes were needed, a less number of partners, 
perhaps no more than five or six, could be allotted 


1 Eschines cont. Ktesiph. p. 85. c. 80, émordrns rov vavrixov. 
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to each—since the total number of citizens whose 
turn it was to be assessed in that particular year 
was fixed. The assessment upon each partner was 
of course heavier, in proportion as the number of 
partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each 
member of the partnership, whether it consisted of 
five, of six, or of sixteen, contributed in equal pro- 
portion towards the cost'. The richer members of 
the partnership thus paid no greater sum than the 
poorer; and sometimes even evaded any payment 
. of their own, by contracting with some one to dis- 
charge the duties of the post, on condition of a total 
sum not greater than that which they had them- 
selves collected from these poorer members. 
According to Demosthenes, the poorer members 
of these trierarchic symmories were sometimes 
pressed down almost to ruin by the sums demanded ; 
so that they complained bitterly, and even planted 
themselves in the characteristic attitude of sup- 
pliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When 
their liabilities to the state were not furnished in 

1 Demosthen. De Coroné, p. 260-262. nv yap avrois (rois nyepdac 
TOY CUppoptay) eK pev TOY MpoTéepwy vépwy ouvexxadéxa ecroupyeiyv— 
avrois péy pexpa Kat oddey dvadiocxovaw, trois 8 amépous tev TodtTey 
EmitpiBovaty.....€k G€ TOU “ov voOpoU TO yryvdpevoy KaTa THY ovotay 
éxacroy riOevar’ kai Bvowv éedbdyy rpinpapxos 6 THs pas Exros Kai Séxaros 
mpdrepoy cuvreAns’ ovdé yap rpinpdpxous ért dvdualoy éavrovs, adda 
ouvre)eis. 

The trierarchy, and the trierarchic symmories, at Athens, are subjects 
not perfectly known; the best expositions respecting them are to be 
found in Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv. ch. 11-13), and in 
his other work, Urkunden tiber das Attische Seewesen (ch. xi. xi. xui.); 
besides Parreidt, De Symmoriis, part ii. p. 22, seq. 

The fragment of Hyperides (cited by Harpokration v. 2vppopia), 


alluding to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenes, though briefly and 
obscurely, is an interesting confirmation of the oration De Corona. 
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time, they became subject to imprisonment by the 
officers superintending the outfit of the armament. 
In addition to such private hardship, there arose 
great public mischief from the money not being at 
once forthcoming ; the armament being delayed in 
its departure, and forced to leave Peirzus either in 
bad condition or without its full numbers. Hence 
arose, in great part, the ill-success of Athens in 
her maritime enterprises against Philip, before the 
peace of 346 B.c.' 

The same influences, which had led originally to 
the introduction of such abuses, stood opposed to 
the orator in his attempted amendment. The body 


' There is a point in the earlier oration of Demosthenes De Symmoniis, 
illustrating the grievance which he now reformed. That grievance 
consisted, for one main portion, in the fact, that the richest citizen in 
a trerarchic partnership paid a sum no greater (sometimes even less) 
than the poorest. Now it is remarkable that this unfair apportionment 
of charge might have occurred, and is noway guarded against, in the 
symmories as proposed by Demosthenes himself. His symmories, 
each comprising sixty persons or jgth of the total active 1200, are 
directed to divide themselves into five fractions of twelve persons each, 
or y$edth of the 1200. Each group of twelve is to comprise the richest 
alongside of the poorest members of the sixty (avravamAnpovrras pos 
rdy evropwraroy dei Tovs amopwrarovs, p. 182), so that each group would 
contain individuals very unequal in wealth, though the aggregate wealth 
of one group would be nearly equal to that of another. These twelve 
persons were to defray collectively the cost of trierarchy for one ship, 
two ships, or three ships, according to the number of ships which the 
state might require (p. 183). But Demosthenes nowhere points out in 
what proportions they were to share the expense among them ; whether 
the richest citizens among the twelve were to pay only an equal sum 
with the poorest, or a sum greater in proportion to their wealth. There 
is nothing in his project to prevent the richer members from insisting 
that all should pay equally. This is the very abuse that he denounced 
afterwards (in 340 B.c.), as actually realized—and corrected by a new 
law. The oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, omitting as it does 
all positive determination as to proportions of payment, helps us to 
understand how the abuse grew up. 
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of Three Hundred, the richest men in the state— 
the leader or richest individual in each symmory, 
with those who stood second or third in order of 
wealth—employed every effort to throw out the 
proposition, andtendered largebribesto Demosthenes 
(if we may credit his assertion) as inducements for 
dropping it. He was impeached moreover under 
the Graphé Paranomon, as mover of an unconstitu- 
tional or illegal decree. It required no small share 
of firmness and public spirit, combined with ap- 
proved eloquence and an established name, to 
enable Demosthenes to contend against these 
mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to 
be levied upon all the members of the symmories, 
or upon all above a certain minimum of property, 
in proportion to their rated property ; but it seems, 
if we rightly make out, to have somewhat heightened 
the minimum, so that the aggregate number of 
persons chargeable was diminished’. Every citizen 
rated at ten talents was assessed singly for the 
charge of trierarchy belonging to one trireme ; if 
rated at twenty talents, for the trierarchy of two ; 
at thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three ; if above 
thirty talents, for that of three triremes and a service 
boat—which was held to be the maximum payable 
by any single individual. Citizens rated at less 
than ten talents, were grouped together into ratings 
of ten talents in the aggregate, in order to bear 

1} 7Eschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 85) charges Demosthenes with ‘ having 
stolen away from the city the trierarchs of 65 swift sailing vessels.” 


This implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the total number 
of persons chargeable with trierarchy. 
272 
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collectively the trierarchy of one of a trireme ; the 
contributions furnished by each person in the group 
being proportional to the sum for which he stood 
rated. This new proposition, while materially 
relieving the poorer citizens, made large addition to 
the assessments of the rich. A man rated at twenty 
talents, who had before been chargeable for only the 
sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, 
along with partners much poorer than himself but 
equally assessed—hnow became chargeable with the 
entire expense of two trierarchies. All persons 
liable were assessed in fair proportion to the sum 
for which they stood rated in the schedule. When 
the impeachment against Demosthenes came to be 
tried before the Dikastery, he was acquitted by more 
than four-fifths of the Dikasts ; so that the accuser 
was compelled to pay the established fine. And so 
animated was the temper of the public at that mo- 
ment, in favour of vigorous measures for prosecuting 
the war just declared, that they went heartily along 
with him, and adopted the main features of his 
trierarchic reform. The resistance from the rich, 
however, though insufficient to throw out the 
measure, constrained him to modify it more than 
once, during the progress of the discussion'; partly 


1 Deinarchus adv. Demosthen. p. 95. s.43. Eloi ries év rp dixa- 
ompiy Tay év Trois Tprakogiots yeyernpévwy, 66 ovros (Demosthenes) 
erides Tov wept TaY Tpinpapxev vépov. OU pacere Trois mAncoy Gre 
tpia rddavra AaBwv peréypahe cai pereoxevale roy ydpoy cal’ éxdorny 
éxkAnolav, cai ra pev erodes dy citnhes rhv risny, ra 8 arroSdcpevos ovx 
€BeBaiov ; 

Without accepting this assertion of a hostile speaker, so far as it goes 
to accuse Demosthenes of having accepted bribes—we may safely 
accept it, so far as it affirms that he made several changes and modi- 
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in consequence of the opposition of Auschines, whom 
he accuses of having been hired by the rich for the 
purpose'. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
speeches of both of them—especially those of De- 
mosthenes, which must have been numerous—have 
not been preserved. | 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed 
and assessed anew upon each man in the ratio 
of his wealth, and therefore most largely upon 
the Three Hundred richest?. How long the law 
remained unchanged, we do not know. But it was 
found to work admirably well ; and Demosthenes 
boasts that during the entire war (that is, from the 
renewal of the war about August 340 B.c., to the 


fications in the law before it finally passed ; a fact not at all surprising, 
considering the intense opposition which it called forth. 

Some of the Dikasts, before whom Deinarchus was pleading, had 
been included among the Three Hundred (that is, the richest citizens 
in the state) when Demosthenes proposed his trierarchic reform. This 
will show, among various other proofs which might be produced, that 
the Athenian Dikasts did not always belong to the poorest class of 
citizens, as the jests of Aristophanes would lead us to believe. 

1 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 329. Boeckh (Attisch. Seewesen, 
p- 183, and Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 14) thinks that this passage—éirdAavrov 
& elyes Epavov dwpedv rapa rev nyepdvor ray ovppoptav, ep ois éAuupvw 
roy Tpiypapxixoy vonov—must allude to injury done by Xschines to 
the law in later years, after it became a law. But I am unable to see 
the reason for so restricting its meaning. The nich men would surely 
bribe most highly, and raise most opposition, against the first passing 
of the law, as they were then most likely to be successful; and 
ZEschines, whether bribed or not bribed, would most naturally as 
well as most effectively stand out against the novelty introduced by 
his rival, without waiting to see it actually become a part of the laws 
of the state. | 

2 See the citation from Hyperides in Harpokrat. v. Suppopia. The 
Symmories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of Boeckh’s Urkunden 
iiber das Attische Seewesen (p. 465), which Inscription bears the date 
of 325 B.c. Many of these Inscriptions name individual citizens, in 
different numbers, three, five, or six, as joint trierarchs of the same 
vessel. 
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battle of Cheroneia in August 338 B.c.) all the 
trierarchs named under the law were ready in time 
without complaint or suffering; while the ships, 
well-equipped and exempt from the previous causes 
of delay, were found prompt and effective for all 
exigences. Not one was either left behind, or lost 
at sea, throughout these two years’. 

se i Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic re- 

cred War form in Athenian naval administration, was, the 

in Greece, feet equipped under Phokion, which acted so suc- 
cessfully at and near Byzantium. The operations 
of Athens at sea, though not known in detail, 
appear to have been better conducted and more 
prosperous in their general effect than they had 
ever been since the Social War. But there arose 
now a grave and melancholy dispute in the interior 
of Greece, which threw her upon her defence by 
land. This new disturbing cause was nothing less 
than another Sacred War, declared by the Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly against the Lokrians of Amphissa. 
Kindled chiefly by the Athenian A%schines, it more 
than compensated Philip for his repulse at Byzan- 
tium and his defeat by the Triballi; bringing, like 
the former Sacred War, aggrandisement to him 
alone, and ruin to Grecian liberty. 

Kirrha and [ have recounted, in the fourth volume of this 

nee Delphi work*, the first Sacred War recorded in Grecian 

consecrated history (590-580 B.c.), about two centuries before 


to Apollo, 


inthe ft. the birth of A&schines and Demosthenes. That 
under —_ war had been undertaken by the Amphiktyonic 
(zreeks to punish, and ended by destroying, the 
flourishing sea-port of Kirrha, situated near the 


' Demosth. De Coron, p. 262. 3 Chap. xxviii. p. 86 seq. 
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mouth of the river Pleistus, on the coast of the 
fertile plain stretching from the southern declivity 
of Delphi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the 
port of Delphi; and of the ancient Phokian town 
of Krissa, to which Delphi was once an annexed 
sanctuary’. But in process of time Kirrha in- 
creased at the expense of both; through profits 
accumulated from the innumerable visitors by sea 
who landed there as the nearest access to the tem- 
ple. The prosperous Kirrhzans, inspiring jealousy 
at Delphi and Krissa, were accused of extortion in 
the tolls levied from visitors, as well as of other 
guilty or offensive proceedings. An Amphiktyonic 
war, wherein the Athenian Solon stood prominently 
forward, being declared against them, Kirrha was 
taken and destroyed. Its fertile plain was conse- 
crated to the Delphian god, under an oath taken 
by all the Amphiktyonic members, with solemn 
pledges and formidable imprecations against all 
disturbers. The entire space between the temple 
and the sea now became, as the oracle had required, 
sacred property of the god; that is, incapable of 
being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent 
way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous 
herbage with pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the ex- 
tirpation of their troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, 
it was indispensable that on or near the same spot 
there should exist a town and port, for the accom- 
modation of the guests who came from all quarters 


1 For the topography of the country round Delphi, see the instructive 
work of Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland (Bremen, 
1840), chapters i. and ii. about Kirrha and Krissa. 
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to Delphi; the more so, as such persons, not merely 
visitors, but also traders with goods to sell, now 
came in greater multitudes than ever, from the in- 
creased attractions imparted out of the rich spoils 
of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. How this 
want was at first supplied, while the remembrance 
of the oath was yet fresh, we are not informed. 
But in process of time Kirrha became re-occupied 
and re-fortified by the western neighbours of Delphi 
—the Lokrians of Amphissa—on whose borders it 
stood, and for whom probably it served as a port 
not less than for Delphi. These new occupants 
received the guests coming to the temple, enriched 
themselves by the accompanying profit, and took 
into cultivation a certain portion of the plain around 
the town’. 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians 
had its origin, we are unable to say. So much 
however we make out—not merely from Demo- 
sthenes, but even from A¢schines—that in their 
time it was an ancient and established occupation— 
not a recent intrusion or novelty. The town was 
fortified; the space immediately adjacent being 
tilled and claimed by the Lokrians as their own?. 
This indeed was a departure from the oath, sworn 
by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, 
to consecrate Kirrha and its lands to the Del- 
phian god. But if that oath had been literally 

1 Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69; compare Livy, xlii.5 ; Pausanias, x. 
37,4. The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is given by Pausanias at 
rixty stadia, or about seven English miles, by Strabo at cighty stadia. 

* Eschincs, l. c.; Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. ri» xapay fv of pev 


"Aphioceis chav aitav yewpyetv pacar, otros b¢ (Aischines) rijs iepas 
Xepas nriato eva, &e. 
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carried out, the god himself, and the Delphians 
among whom he dwelt, would have been the prin- 
cipal losers ; because the want of a convenient port 
would have been a serious discouragement, if not a 
positive barrier, against the arrival of visitors, most 
of whom came by sea. Accordingly the renova- 
tion of the town and port of Kirrha, doubtless on a 
modest scale, together with a space of adjacent 
land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. Much of the plain, indeed, still re- 
mained untilled and unplanted, as the property of 
Apollo; the boundaries being perhaps not accu- 
rately drawn. 

While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to 
the Delphian temple by occupying Kirrha, they 
had been still more valuable as its foremost auxi- 
liaries and protectors against the Phokians, their 
enemies of long standing’. One of the first objects 
of Philomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lo- 
krian armed force, was to fortify the sacred pre- 
cinct of Delphi on its western side, against their 
attacks?: and we cannot doubt that their position 
in close neighbourhood to Delphi must have been 
one of positive suffering as well as of danger, during 
the years when the Phokian leaders, with their 
numerous mercenary bands, remained in victorious 
occupation of the temple, and probably of the har- 
bour of Kirrha also. The subsequent turn of for- 
tune—when Philip crushed the Phokians and when 
the Amphiktyonic assembly was reorganised, with 
him as its chief—must have found the Amphissian 
Lokrians among the warmest allies and sympa- 


1 Diodor. xvi. 24; Thucyd. iii. 101. * Diodor. xvi. 25. 
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thisers. Resuming possession of Kirrha, they may 
perhaps have been emboldened, in such a moment 
of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their occupancy 
round the walls to a greater extent than they had 
done before. Moreover they were animated with 
feelings attached to Thebes; and were hostile to 
Athens, as the ally and upholder of-their enemies 
the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring 
meeting of the Amphiktyonic assembly (February 
or March 339 B.c.) was held at Delphi. Diognetus 
was named by the Athenians to attend it as Hie- 
romnemon, or chief legate; with three Pylagore or 
vice-legates, A%schines, Meidias, and Thrasykles'. 
We need ‘hardly believe Demosthenes, when he 
states that the name of A‘schines was put up with- 
out foreknowledge on the part of any one ; and that 
though it passed, yet not more than two or three 
hands were held up in his favour*. Soon after they 
reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized with a fever, 
so that the task of speaking in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly was confided to Aéschines. 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden 
or gilt shields dedicated as an offering out of the 
spoils taken at the battle of Platea, a century and 
a half before—with an inscription to this effect— 
‘* Dedicated by the Athenians, out of the spoils of 
Persians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against 
the Greeks.” It appears that these shields had 
recently been set up afresh (having been perhaps 
stript of their gilding by the Phokian plunderers) 


' ZEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
? Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. 
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in a new Cell or chapel, without the full customary 
forms of prayer or solemnities’; which perhaps 
might be supposed unnecessary, as the offering was . 
not now dedicated for the first time. The inscrip- 
tion, little noticed and perhaps obscured by the 
lapse of time on the original shields, would now 
stand forth brightly and conspicuously on the new 
gilding; reviving historical recollections highly 
offensive to the Thebans*, and to the Amphissian 
Lokrians as friends of Thebes. These latter not 
only remonstrated against it in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, but were even preparing (if we are to 
believe A%schines) to accuse Athens of impiety ; 
and to invoke against her a fine of fifty talents, for 
omission of the religious solemnities®. But this is 
denied by Demosthenes‘; who states that the Lo- 
krians could not bring any such accusation against 
Athens without sending a formal summons—which 
they never had sent. Demosthenes would be doubt- 
less right as to the regular form, probably also as 
to the actual fact; though A%schines accuses him 
of having received bribes® to defend the iniquities 


1 This must have been an droxaraoracis ray avabnudrev (compare 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 13), requiring to be preceded by solemn cere- 
monies, sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

2 How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recol- 
lection of the alliance of their ancestors with the Persians at Platexa, 
we may read in Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 187. 

It appears that t!\c Thebans also had erected a new chapel at Delphi 
(after 316 B.c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conqucred Pho- 
kians—6é dd axéwy vads, bv iSpvcavro OnBaioc (Diodor. xvii. 10). 

3 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. The words of his speech do not how- 
ever give either a full or a clear account of the transaction; which I 
have endeavoured, as well as I can, to supply in the text. 

4 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. 

5 /schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
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of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went so 
far as to invoke a penalty, or not—at any rate they 
spoke in terms of complaint against the proceeding. 
Such complaint was not without real foundation ; 
since it was better for the common safety of Helle- 
nic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, that 
the treason of Thebes at the battle of Platzea should 
stand as matter of past antiquity, rather than be 
republished in a new edition. Byt this was not 
the ground taken by the complainants, nor could 
they directly impeach the right of Athens to burnish 
up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed 
the act on the allegation of impiety, as not having 
been preceded by the proper religious solemnities ; 
whereby they obtained the opportunity of inveigh- 
ing against Athens, as ally of the Phokians in their 
recent sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes the stedfast 
champion of the god. 

‘¢ The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give 
the main recital, though not the exact words, of 
Aéschines), a friendly person came to acquaint us 
that the Amphissians were bringing on their accu- 
sation against Athens. My sick colleagues re- 
quested me immediately to enter the assembly and 
undertake her defence. I made haste to comply, 
and was just beginning to speak, when an Amphis- 
sian-—of extreme rudeness and brutality--—perhaps 
even under the influence of some misguiding divine 
impulse—interrupted me, and exclaimed—-‘ Do not 
hear him, men of Hellas! Do not permit the name 
of the Athenian people to be pronounced among you 
at this holy season! Turn them out of the sacred 
ground, like men under a curse.’ With that he 
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denounced us for our alliance with the Phokians, 
and poured out many other outrageous invectives 
against the city. 

‘*'To me (continues Adschines) all this was in- 
tolerable to hear: I cannot even now think on it 
with calmness—and at the moment, I was provoked 
to anger such as I had never felt in my life be- 
fore. The thought crossed me that I would retort 
upon the Amphissians for their impious invasion of 
the Kirrhzan land. That plain, lying immediately 
below the sacred precinct in which we were assem- 
bled, was visible throughout. ‘ You see, Amphi- 
ktyons (said I), that plain cultivated by the Amphis- 
sians, with buildings erected in it for farming and 
pottery! You have before your eyes the harbour, 
consecrated by the oath of your forefathers, now 
occupied and fortified. You know of yourselves, 
without needing witnesses to tell you, that these 
Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit 
out of the sacred harbour!’ I then caused to be 
read publicly the ancient oracle, the oath, and the 
Imprecations (pronounced after the first Sacred 
War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). Then con- 
tinuing, I said—‘ Here am I, ready to defend the 
god and the sacred property, according to the oath 
of our forefathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all 
the powers that I possess. I stand prepared to clear 
my own city of her obligations to the gods: do you 
take counsel forthwith for yourselves. You are 
here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the gods 
for good things, publicly and individually. Look 
well then,—where will you find voice, or soul, or 
eyes, or courage, to pronounce such supplications, 
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if you permit these accursed Amphissians to remain 
unpunished, when they have come under the im- 
precations of the recorded oath? Recollect that 
the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting 

all impious transgressors, and even menaces those 
who tolerate their proceedings, by declaring,— 
They who do not stand forward to vindicate Apollo, 
Artemis, Latona, and Athéné Pronza, may not 
sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acceptance.’”’ 
Passionand Such is the graphic and impressive description', 
peach by given by Aschines himself some years afterwards 
his speech. tg the Athenian assembly, of his own address to 
the Amphiktyonic meeting in spring 339 B.c.; on 
the lofty site of the Delphian Pyleea, with Kirrha 
and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with 
the ancient oath and all its fearful imprecations . 
recorded on the brass plate hard by, readable by 
every one. His speech, received with loud shouts, 
roused violent passion in the bosoms of the Am- 
phiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled 

- round. The audience at Delphi was not like that 
of Athens. Athenian citizens were accustomed to 
excellent oratory, and to the task of balancing 
opposite arguments: though susceptible of high- 
wrought intellectual excitement — admiration or 
repugnance as the case might be—they discharged 

it all in the final vote, and then went home to 
their private affairs. But to the comparatively 
rude men at Delphi, the speech of a first-rate 
Athenian orator was a rarity. When A%schines, 
with great rhetorical force, unexpectedly revived 

in their imaginations the ancient and terrific hi- 


} Zischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. 
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story of the curse of Kirrha’—assisted by all the 
force of visible and local association—they were 
worked up to madness; while in such minds as 
theirs, the emotion raised would not pass off by 
simple voting, but required to be discharged by in- 
stant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion be- 
came, is shown by the monstrous proceedings 
which followed. The original charge of impiety 
brought against Athens, set forth by the Amphis- 
sian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed 
noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration— 
was now altogether forgotten in the more heinous 
impiety of which A’schines had accused the Am- 
phissians themselves. About the necessity of pu- 
nishing them, there was but one language. The 
Amphissian speakers appear to have tled—since 
even their persons would hardly have been safe 


amidst such anexcitement. And if the day had not 


been already far advanced, the multitude would 
have rushed at once down from the scene of debate 
to Kirrha*. On account of the lateness of the 
hour, a resolution was passed, which the herald 
formally proclaimed,—That on the morrow at day- 
break, the whole Delphian population, of sixteen 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. ws 8€ rd rhs médAews akiopa AaBov 
(Eschines) dixero els rods ’Audixrvovas, mdvra rad’ ages xai mapidav 


érépawev ef ols €utcbOn, cal AGyous evapoowmous Kat piOous, dOev i . 


Kippaia xopa xabtepodn, cvvbeis cai diefeAOov, dvOpmmrous dmreipovs 
Adyov Kal rd peAAov ov mpoopwpevous, Tovs "Apdexrvovas, meides 
Wndicacba, &e. 

2 Aschin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. xpavy7 moAAy nal OopvBos fv rey 
"Apdexrudvav, kal Adyos Hv ovxere trepit trav aoibwy ds nueis avedeper, 
GAN’ 4bn wept rhs rdv "Apquocéwy tipwpias. “Hdn 8€ méppw ris nuépas 
ovons, mpoeAOay 6 xnpvé, &c. 
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years and upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should 
muster at the sacrificing place, provided with spades 
and pickaxes: That the assembly of Amphiktyonic 
legates would there meet them, to act in defence 
of the god and the sacred property: That if there 
were any city whose deputies did not appear, it 
should be excluded from the temple, and proclaimed 
unholy and accursed’. 

At day-break, accordingly, the muster took 
place. The Delphian multitude came with their 
implements for demolition: —the Amphiktyons 
with Aischines placed themselves at the head :— 
and all marched down to the port of Kirrha. Those 
there resident—probably astounded and terrified 
at so furious an inroad from an entire population 
with whom, a few hours before, they had been - 
on friendly terms—abandoned the place without 
resistance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citi- 
zens at Amphissa. The Amphiktyons with their 
followers then entered Kirrha, demolished all the 
harbour-conveniences, and even set fire to thehouses 
in the town. This A%schines himself tells us; and 
we may be very sure (though he does not tell us) 
that the multitude thus set on were not contented 
with simply demolishing, but plundered and carried 
away whatever they could lay hands on. Presently, 
however, the Amphissians, whose town was on the 
high ground about seven or eight miles west of 
Delphi, apprised of the destruction of their pro- 
perty and seeing their houses in flames, arrived in 
haste to the rescue, with their full-armed force. 
The Amphiktyons and the Delphian multitude were 


1 ZEschines adv. Ktesiph. p.71. 
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obliged in their turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurry 
back to Delphi at their best speed. They were in 
the greatest personal danger. According to Demo- 
sthenes, some were actually seized; but they must 
have been set at liberty almost immediately'. None 
were put to death; an escape which they probably 
owed to the respect borne by the Amphissians, 
even under such exasperating circumstances, to the 
Amphiktyonic function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the 
president, a Thessalian of Pharsalus named Kotty- 
phus, convoked a full Amphiktyonic Ekklesia: that 
is, not merely the Amphiktyons proper, or the le- 
gates and co-legates deputed from the various cities 


1 Demosthen. De Coronf, p.277. According to the second decree 
of the Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphi- 
ktyons were wounded. But I concur with Droysen, Franke and others, 
in disputing the genuineness of these decrees; and the assertion, that 
some of the Amphiktyons were wounded, is one among the grounds 
for disputing it: for if such had been the fact, Zschines could hardly 
have failed to mention it; since it would have suited exactly the drift 
and purpose of his speech. 

schines is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring- 
meeting of the Amphiktyons. He was not only present, but the leading 
person concerned ; if he makes a wrong statement, it must be by 
design. But if the facts as stated by schines are at all near the truth, 
it is hardly possible that the two decrees cited in Demosthenes can 
have been the real decrees passed hy the Amphiktyons. The substance 
of what was resolved, as given by Hschines, pp. 70, 71, is materially 
different from the first decree quoted in the oration of Demosthenes, 
p. 278. There is no mention, in the latter, of those vivid and prominent 
circumstances—the summoning of all the Delphians, freemen and 
slaves above 16 years of age, with spades and mattocks—the exclusion 
from the temple, and the cursing, of any city which did not appear to 
take part. 

The compiler of those decrees appears to have had only Demosthenes 
before him, and to have known nothing of schines. Of the violent 
proceedings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by 
Eschines, Demosthenes says nothing. 
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Farther re- ——but also, along with them, the promiscuous mul- 
solution 


taken by titude present for purpose of sacrifice and consul- 
the Am- ; ae 
phiktyons tation of the oracle. Loud and indignant were the 
Pilar denunciations pronounced in this meeting against 
oe the Amphissians; while Athens was eulogised as 
take mea- having taken the lead in vindicating the rights of 
punishing Apollo. It was finally resolved that the Amphis- 
krians, | 8ians should be punished as sinners against the god 
and the sacred domain, as well as against the Am- 
phiktyons personally ; that the legates should now 
go home, to consult each his respective city; and 
that as soon as some positive resolution for executory 
measures could be obtained, each should come to a 
special meeting, appointed at Thermopyle for a fu- 
ture day—seemingly not far distant, and certainly 
prior to the regular season of autumnal convocation. 
B.C. 339. Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kin- 
Lda hae dled, of a second Amphiktyonic war, between six 
the Am- and seven years after the conclusion of the former 
ie in 346 B.c. What has been just recounted comes 
eye to us from A‘schines, himself the witness as well as 
Aschines. the incendiary. We here judge him, not from ac- 
cusations preferred by his rival Demosthenes, but 
from his own depositions ; and from facts which he 
details not simply without regret, but with a strong 
feeling of pride. It is impossible to read them 
without becoming sensible of the profound misfor- 
tune which had come over the Grecian world; 
since the unanimity or dissidence of its component 
portions were now determined, not by political con- 
gresses at Athens or Sparta, but by debates in the 
religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopyle. 
Here we have the political sentiment of the Am- 
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phissian Lokrians—their sympathy for Thebes, and 
dislike to Athens—dictating complaint and invec- 
tive against the Athenians on the allegation of im- 
‘piety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to 
find matter for such an allegation, if parties were on 
the look-out for it; while defence was difficult, and 
the fuel for kindling religious antipathy all at the 
command of the accuser. Accordingly Aéschines 
troubles himself little with the defence, but plants 
himself at once on the vantage-ground of the ac- 
cuser, and retorts the like charge of impiety against 
the Amphissians, on totally different allegations. 
By superior oratory, as well as by the appeal to 
an ancient historical fact of a character peculiarly 
terror-striking, he exasperates the Amphiktyons 
to a pitch of religious ardour, in vindication of the 
god, such as to make them disdain alike the sug- 
gestions either of social justice or of political pru- 
dence. Demosthenes—giving credit to the Am- 
. phiktyons for something like the equity of pro- 
cedure, familiar to Athenian ideas and practice— 
affirmed that no charge against Athens could have 
been made before them by the Lokrians, because 
no charge would be entertained without previous 
notice given to Athens. But A®schines, when 
accusing the Lokrians,—on a matter of which he 
had given no notice, and which it first crossed his 
mind to mention at the moment when he made 
his speech!'—found these Amphiktyons so inflam- 
mable in their religious antipathies, that they forth 
with call out and head the Delphian mob armed 
1 Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70. érnrAGe 8 ovy poe emi rv yvounr 
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with pickaxes for demolition. To evoke, from a 
far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of 
thatfierce religious feud, for the purpose of extruding 
established proprietors, friends and defenders of the 
temple, from an occupancy wherein they rendered 
essential service to the numerous visitors of Delphi 
—to execute this purpose with brutal violence, 
creating the maximum of exasperation in the suf- 
ferers, endangering the lives of the Amphiktyonic 
legates, and raising another Sacred War pregnant 
with calamitous results—this was an amount of 
mischief such as the bitterest enemy of Greece 
could hardly have surpassed. The prior imputations 
of irreligion, thrown out by the Lokrian orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious ; 
but the retort of Auschines was far worse, extending 
as well as embittering the poison of pious discord, 
and plunging the Amphiktyonic assembly in a con- 
test from which there was no exit except by the 
sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared re- 
quisite, partly because it is the only distinct matter 
known to us, from an actual witness, respecting the 
Amphiktyonic council—partly from its rumous 
consequences, which will presently appear. At first, 
indeed, these consequences did not manifest them- 
selves; and when At%schines returned to Athens, 
he told his story to the satisfaction of the people. 
We may presume that he reported the proceedings 
at the time in the same manner as he stated them 
afterwards, in the oration now preserved. The 
Athenians, indignant at the accusation brought by 
the Lokrians against Athens, were disposed to take 
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part in that movement of pious enthusiasm which 
AXschines had kindled on the subject of Kirrha, 
pursuant to the ancient oath sworn by their fore- 
fathers!. So forcibly was the religious point of view 
of this question thrust upon the public mind, that 
the opposition of Demosthenes was hardly listened 
to. He laid open at once the consequences of what 
had happened, saying—‘‘ Atschines, you are bring- 
ing war into Attica—an Amphiktyonic war.”’ But 
his predictions were cried down as illusions or mere 
manifestations of party feeling against a rival’, 
Kschines denounced him openly as the hired agent 
of the impious Lokrians’ ; a charge sufficiently re- 
futed by the conduct of these Lokrians themselves, 
who are described by Atschines as gratuitously in- 
sulting Athens. 

But though the general fecling at Athens, im- 
mediately after the return of Aéschines, was favour- 
able to his proceedings at Delphi, it did not long 
continue so. Nor is the change difficult to under- 
stand. The first mention of the old oath, and the 
original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned by the 
name and authority of Solon, would naturally turn 
the Athenian mind into a strong feeling of pious 
sentiment against the tenants of that accursed spot. 
But farther information would tend to prove that 
the Lokrians were more sinned against than sinning; 
that the occupation of Kirrha as a harbour was a 
convenience to all Greeks, and most of all to the 

1 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p.71. xai ras mpagecs nav amode£apévov 
rov Sjpov, xal tis médews wdaons mpoatpoupems evoeBeiv, Kc. Ovx ea 
(Demosthenes) pepriada ray Spxwy, obs of rpcyovo: apooay, ovde ris 
dpas ov8e ris Tov Oeod pavreias. 

? Demosth. De Corona, p. 275. 
* Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69-71. 
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temple itself; lastly, that the imputations said to 
have been cast by the Lokrians upon Athens had 
either never been made at all (so we find Demo- 
sthenes affirming), or were nothing worse than an 
unauthorised burst of ill-temper from some rude 
individual. Though Atschines had obtained at first 
a vote of approbation for his proceedings, yet when 
his proposition came to be made—that Athens 
should take part in the special Amphiktyonic 
meeting convened for punishing the Amphissians— 
the opposition of Demosthenes was found more 
effective. Both the Senate, and the public assembly, 
passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding all in- 
terference on the part of Athens at that special 
meeting. ‘‘ The Hieromnemon and the Pylagore 
of Athens (so the decree prescribed) shall take no 
part, either in word or deed or resolution, with the 
persons assembled at that special meeting. They 
shall visit Delphi and Thermopyle at the regular 
times fixed by our forefathers.” This important 
decree marks the change of opinion at Athens. 
Eschines indeed tells us, that it was only procured 
by crafty manceuvre on the part of Demosthenes ; 
being hurried through in a thin assembly, at the 
close of business, when most citizens (and A‘éschines 
among them) had gone away. But there is nothing 
to confirm such insinuations ; moreover Aschines, 
if he had still retained the public sentiment in his 
favour, could easily have baffled the tricks of his 
rival’. 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Ther- 
mopyle accordingly took place, at some time be- 
tween the two regular periods of spring and autumn. 

' #schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. | 
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No legates attended from Athens—nor any from 
Thebes; a fact made known to us by Aischines, 
and remarkable as evincing an incipient tendency 
towards concurrence, such as had never existed 
before, between these two important cities. The 
remaining legates met, determined to levy a joint 
force for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, 
and chose the president Kottyphus general. Ac- 
cording to Auschines, this force was brought toge- 
ther, marched against the Lokrians, and reduced 
them to submission, but granted to them indulgent 
terms ; requiring from them a fine to the Delphian 
god, payable at stated intervals—sentencing some 
of the Lokrian leaders to banishment as having in- 
stigated the encroachment on the sacred domain— 
and recalling others who had opposed it. But the 
Lokrians (he says), after the force had retired, broke 
faith, paid nothing, and brought back all the guilty 
leaders. Demosthenes, on the contrary, states, 
that Kottyphus summoned contingents from the 
various Amphiktyonic states ; but some never came 
at all, while those who did come were lukewarm 
and inefficient ; so that the purpose altogether mis- 
carried’, The account of Demosthenes is the more 
probable of the two: for we know from Atschines 
himself that neither Athens nor Thebes took part 


in the proceeding, while Sparta had been excluded. 


from the Amphiktyonic council in 346 8.c. There 

remained therefore only the secondary and smaller 

states. Of these, the Peloponnesians, evenif inclined, 

could not easily come, since they could neither 

march by land through Beeotia, nor come with ease 
' Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277 ; ASschines adv. Ktesiph. p. /2. 
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by sea while the Amphissians were masters of the 
port of Kirrha; and the Thessalians and their 
neighbours were not likely to take so intense an 
interest in the enterprise as to carry it through 
without the rest. Moreover, the party who were 
only waiting for a pretext to invite the interference 
of Philip, would rather prefer to do nothing, in 
order to show how impossible it was to act without 
him. Hence we may fairly assume that what 
Aéschines represents as indulgent terms granted to 
the Lokrians and afterwards violated by them, was 
at best nothing more than a temporary accommoda- 
tion; concluded because Kottyphus could not do 
anything—probably did not wish to do anything— 
without the intervention of Philip. 

The next Pylea, or the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons at Thermopyle, now arrived; yet 
the Lokrians were still unsubdued. Kottyphus and 
his party now made the formal proposition to in- 
voke the aid of Philip. ‘‘ If you do not consent 
(they told the Amphiktyons'), you must come for- 
ward personally in force, subscribe ample funds, 
and fine all defaulters. Choose which you prefer.” 
The determination of the Amphiktyons was taken 
to invoke the interference of Philip; appointing 
him commander of the combined force, and cham- 
pion of the god, in the new Sacred War, as he had 
been in the former. 

At the autumnal meeting*, where this fatal mea- 


1 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 277, 278. 

? The chronology of the events here recounted has been differently 
conceived by different authors. According to my view, the first motion 
raised by Aischines against the Amphissian Lokrians, occurred in 
the spring meeting of the Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 s.c. (the 
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sure of calling in Philip was adopted, legates from 
Athens were doubtless present (A%schines among 
them), according to usual custom; for the decree 


year of the archon Theophrastus at Athens); next, there was held 
a special or extraordinary meeting of Amphiktyons, and a warlike 
manifestation against the Lokrians; after which came the regular 
autumnal meeting at Thermopyle (B.c. 339—September—the year of 
the archon Lysimachides at Athens), where the vote was passed to call 
in the military interference of Philip. 

This chronology does not indeed agree with the two so-called decrees of 
the Amphiktyons, and with the documentary statement—"Apxywv Mry- 
abetdns, "AvOertnpiaves extn éxt Séxa—which we read as incorporated 
in the oration De Corona, p. 279. But I have already stated that I think 
these documents spurious. 

The archon Mnesitheides (like all the other archons named in the 
documents recited in the oration De Corona) is a wrong name, and 
cannot have been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first 
decree of the Amphiktyons is not in harmony with the statement of 
Zschines, himself the great mover, of what the Amphiktyons really 
did. Lastly, the second decree plainly intimates that the person who 
composed the two decrees conceived the nomination of Philip to have 
taken place in the very same Amphiktyonic assembly as the first 
movement against the Lokrians. The same words, émi lepéws 
KAewaydpov, dapivjs mvAatas—prefixed to hoth decrees, must be under- 
stood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s supposition that 
the first decree was passed at the spring mecting of 339 B.c.—and 
the second at the spring meeting of 338 B.c.—Kleinagoras befhg 
the Eponymus in both years—appears to me nowise probable. The 
special purpose and value of an Eponymus would disappear, if the 
same person served in that capacity for two successive years. Boeckh 
adopts the conjecture of Reiske, altering éapev7s wvAaias in the second 
decree into érwpiuys mvAaias. This would bring the second decree 
into better harmony with chronology; but there is nothing in the state 
of the text to justify such an innovation. Bohnecke (Forsch. p. 498-508) 
adopts a supposition yet more improbable. He supposes that schines 
was chosen Pylagoras at the beginning of the Attic year 340-339 B.c., 
and that he attended first at Delphi at the autumnal meeting of the 
Amphiktyons 340 B.c.; that he there raised the violent storm which he 
himself describes in his speech ; and that afterwards, at the subsequent 
spring meeting, came both the two decrees which we now read in the 
oration De Corona. But the first of those two decrees can never have 
come after the outrageous proceeding described by A@schines. I will 
add, that in the form of decree, the president Kottyphus is called an 
Arcadian whereas schines designates him as a Pharsaltan. 
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of Demosthenes had enacted that the usual custom 
should be followed, though it had forbidden the 
presence of legates at the special or extraordinary 
meeting. Auschines’ was not backward in advo- 
cating the application to Philip ; nor indeed could 
he take any other course, consistently with what he 
had done at the preceding spring meeting. He him- 
self only laments that Athens suffered herself to 


-be deterred, by the corrupt suggestions of Demo- 


sthenes, from heading the crusade against Am- 
phissa, when the gods themselves had singled her 
out for that pious duty”. What part Thebes took 
in the nomination of Philip, or whether her legates 
attended at the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting, 
we du not know. But it 1s to be remembered that 
one of the twelve Amphiktyonic double suffrages 
now belonged to the Macedonians themselves ; 
while many of the remaining members had be- 
come dependent on Macedonia—the Thessalians, 
Phthiot Achzans, Perrhebians, Dolopians, Mag- 
netes, &c.° It was probably not very difficult for 
Kottyphus and Aéschines to procure a vote investing 
Philip with the command. Even those who were 
not favourable might dread the charge of impiety if 
they opposed it. 

During the spring and summer of this year 
339 B.c. (the interval between the two Amphikty- 
onic meetings), Philip had been engaged in his 
expedition against the Scythians, and in his battle, 
while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he 


1 Demosth. De Coroni, p. 278. 

2 #schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. ...... Tay perv Gecay THY wWyepoviay THs 
eiceBelae jpiv rapadedwxdrar, ths dé AnpocOevous Saposoxias éuroder 
yeyernperns. 3 See Isokrates, Orat. V. (Philipp.) s. 22, 23, 
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received the severe wound already mentioned. His 
recovery from this wound was completed, when the 
Amphiktyonic vote, conferring upon him the com- 
mand, was passed. He readily accepted a mission 
which his partisans, and probably his bribes, had 
been mainly concerned in procuring. Immediately 
collecting his forces, he marched southward through 
Thessaly and Thermopylz, proclaiming his purpose 
of avenging the Delphian god upon the unholy Lo- 
krians of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic deputies, 
and the Amphiktyonic contingents in greater or 
less numbers, accompanied his march. In passing 
through Thermopyle, he took Nikza (one of the 
towns most essential to the security of the pass) 
from the Thebans, in whose hands it had remained 
since his conquest of Phokis in 346 B.c., though 
with a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occu- 
pation’. Not being yet assured of the concurrence 
of the Thebans in his farther projects, he thought 
it safer to consign this important town to the Thes- 
salians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 
His march from Thermopvle, whether to Delphi 
and Amphissa, or into Beeotia, lay through Phokis. 
That unfortunate territory still continued in the 
defenceless condition to which it had been con- 
demned by the Amphiktyonic sentence of 346 B.c., 
without a single fortified town, occupied merely by 
small disperse! villages and by a population scanty 
as well as poor. On reaching Elateia, once the 


1 #schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. ered) Didurmos abray apeddpevos 
Nixastay Oerradois mapedaxe, &c. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 153. tmomreverar 8¢ 
Und OnBaiwy Nixatay pey ppovpa caréxov, &c. 
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principal Phokian town, but now dismantled, Philip 
halted his army, and began forthwith to reestablish 
the walls, converting it into a strong place for per- 
manent military occupation. He at the same time 
occupied Kytinium', the principal town in the little 
territory of Doris, in the upper portion of the valley 
of the river Kephissus, situated in the short moun- 
tain road from Thermopyle to Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with 
his operations for reconstituting it as a permanent 
military post, was an event of the gravest moment, 
exciting surprise and uneasiness throughout a large 
portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he had 
proclaimed himself as general acting under the Am- 
phiktyonic vote of nomination, and as on his march 
simply to vindicate the Delphian god against sacri- 
legious Lokrians. Had such been his real purpose, 
however, he would have had no occasion to halt at 
Elateia, much less to re-fortify and garrison it. 
Accordingly it now became evident that he meant 
something different—or at least something ulterior. 
He himself indeed no longer affected to conceal his 
real purposes. Sending envoys to Thebes, he an- 
nounced that he had come to attack the Athenians, 
and earnestly invited her cooperation as his ally, 
against enemies odious to her as well as to himself. 
But if the Thebans, in spite of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to crush an ancient foe, should still deter- 
mine to stand aloof—he claimed of them at least a 
free passage through Beeotia, that he might invade 
Attica with his own forces?. 


1 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, p. 742. 
? Demosthen. De Corond, p. 293-299. Justin, ix. 3, ‘‘diu dissimu- 
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The relations between Athens and Thebes at this 
moment were altogether unfriendly. There had in- 
deed been no actual armed conflict between them 
since the conclusion of the Sacred War in 346 B.c. 
Yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, dating 
from earlier days and aggravated during that war, 
still continued unabated. To soften this reciprocal 
dislike, and to bring about cooperation with Thebes, 
had always been the aim of some Athenian politi- 
cians— Eubulus— Aristophon — and Demosthenes 
himself, whom Aéschines tries to discredit as having 
been complimented and corrupted by the Thebans’. 
Nevertheless, in spite of various visits and embas- 
sies to ‘l‘hebes, where a philo-Athenian minority also 
subsisted, nothing had ever been accomplished?*. 
The enmity still remained, and had been even arti- 
ficially aggravated (if we are to believe Demo- 
sthenes®) during the six months which elapsed 
since the breaking out of the Amphissian quarrel, 
by ASschines and the partisans of Philip in both 
cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and 
Thebes at the moment when Philip took possession 
latum bellum Atheniensibus infert.”” This expression is correct in the 
sense, that Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march 
against Amphissa, disclosed his real purpose to be against Athens, at 
the moment when he seized Elateia. Otherwise, he had been at open 
war with Athens, ever since the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus in 
the preceding year. 

1 Eschines, Fala. Leg. p. 46, 47. 

? Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73; Demosth. De Corona, p. 281. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 276, 281, 284. AANA’ dxetoe emdverpi, ore 
rov évy Audioon moXepov rovrov (Eschines) pev rotqoavros, cupmepa- 
vapévoy 8¢ trav DAXov tay cuvéepywy atrou ry mpos OnBaiovs €yOpay, 
ouveByn rov Diturmoy edOeiv eG Huas, ovmep Evexa ras modes ovTot 
avvexpovoy, &e. Ovra péyps réppo mporyayov otros thy €xOpdy. 
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of Elateia, was so acknowledged, that he had good 
reason for looking upon confederacy of the two 
against him as impossible’. To enforce the request, 
that Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act 
as such at this critical juncture, he despatched 
thither envoys not merely Macedonian, but also 
Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot Achzan, ®tolian, 
and ASnianes—the Amphiktyonic allies who were 
now accompanying his march?. 

B.C. 339, If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, 

Greatalarm of Philip, we may easily understand how intense 


at Athens, 


when the was the alarm among the Athenians, when they first 


rived that heard of the occupation of Elateia. Should the 
fotifine’ Thebans comply, Philip would be in three days on 
Elateia, = the frontier of Attica; and from the sentiment un- 
derstood as well as felt to be prevalent, the Athe- 
nians could not but anticipate, that free passage, 
and a Theban reinforcement besides, would be rea- 
dily granted. Ten years before, Demosthenes him- 
self (in his first Olynthiac) had asserted that the 
Thebans would gladly join Philip in an attack on 
Attica’. If such was then the alienation, it had 
been increasing rather than diminishing ever since. 
As the march of Philip had hitherto been not merely 
rapid, but also understood as directed towards Del- 
phi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no pre- 
parations for the defence of their frontier. Neither 


1 Demosth. De Coroni—ijxev €xwv (Philip) ryv dvvapuy nal rhy EXa- 
recav xarédaBer, ws ovd Ay ef re yévotro rt cupmvevodvray dy jyay xal 
Tay OnBaiov. 

? Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammreum, p. 742. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p.16. Av 8 éxeiva idurmos AaAp, ris avrdéy 
kodvoe Setpo Badiferw; OnBaioc; of, ef py Alay mexpdy elweiy, nai 
ouvvecoBadovory éroipews. 
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their families nor their moveable property had yet 
been carried within walls. Nevertheless they had 
now to expect, within little more than forty-eight 
hours, an invading army as formidable and desolating 
as any of those during the Peloponnesian war, 
under a commander far abler than Archidamus or 
Agis’. 

Though the general history of this important Spenan 
period can be made out only in outline, we are eae 
fortunate enough to obtain from Demosthenes a anxiety and 
striking narrative, in some detail, of the proceedings no one will 
at Athens immediately after the news of the capture ~ ae 
of Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the mes- "en. 
senger arrived, just at the time when the prytanes 
(or senators of the presiding tribe) were at supper 
in their official residence. Immediately breaking 
up their meal, some ran to call the generals whose 
duty it was to convoke the public assembly, with 
the trumpeter who gave public notice thereof; so 
that the Senate and assembly were convoked for 
the next morning at day-break. Others bestirred 
themselves in clearing out the market-place, which 
was full of booths and stands, for traders selling 
merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, 
in their burry to get the space clear. Such was 
the excitement and terror throughout the city, that 
the public assembly was crowded at the earliest 
dawn, even before the Senate could go through 
their forms and present themselves for the opening 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304. 9 yap éu7 woAiresa, fs obros ( Aschines) 
Katryopet, avTl ev Tov GnBaiovs pera Pidurmov ovvepBadetv eis tHv 
xopav, 8 mdvres@ovro, wef Hpav maparagapuevous eExeivoy KwodAvew 
€roingeyv, &e. 
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ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the as- 
sembly, and the prytanes came forward to announce 
the news, producing the messenger with his public 
deposition. The herald then proclaimed the usual 
words—‘‘ Who wishes to speak?’’ Not a man 
came forward. He proclaimed it again and again ; 
yet still no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, 
Demosthenes rose to speak. He addressed himself 
to that alarming conviction which beset the minds 
of all, though no one had yet given it utterance— 
that the Thebans were in hearty sympathy with 
Philip. ‘‘ Suffer not yourselves (he said) to believe 
any such thing. If the fact had been so, Philip 
would have been already on your frontier, without 
halting at Elateia. He has a large body of parti- 
sans at Thebes, procured by fraud and corruption ; 
but he has not the wholecity. There is yet a con- 
siderable Theban party, adverse to him and favour- 
able to you. It is for the purpose of emboldening 
his own partisans in Thebes, overawing his oppo- 
nents, and thus extorting a positive declaration — 
from the city in his favour—that he is making dis- 
play of his force at Elateia. And in this he will 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert your- 
selves vigorously and prudently in counteraction. 
If you, acting on your old aversion towards Thebes, 
shall now hold aloof, Philip’s partisans in the city 
will become all-powerful, so that the whole Theban 
force will march along with him against Attica. 
For your own security, you must shake off these 
old feelings, however well-grounded—and stand for- 
ward for the protection of Thebes, as being in 
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greater danger than yourselves. March forth your 
entire military strength to the frontier, and thus 
embolden your partisans in Thebes, to speak out 
openly against their philippising opponents who rely 
upon the army at Elateia. Next, send ten envoys 
to Thebes ; giving them full powers, in conjunction 
with the generals, to call in your military force 
whenever they think fit. Let your envoys demand 
neither concessions nor conditions from the The- 
bans ; let them simply tender the full force of Athens 
to assist the Thebans in their present straits. If 
the offer be accepted, you will have secured an ally 
inestimable for your own safety, while acting with 
a generosity worthy of Athens; if it be refused, 
the Thebans will have themselves to blame, and you 
will at least stand unimpeached on the score of 
honour as well as of policy’.”’ 

The recommendation of Demosthenes, alike wise 
and generous, was embodied in a decree and adopted 
by the Athenians without opposition*. Neither 


Eschines, nor any one else, said a word against it. P 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 286, 287 ; Diodor. xvi. 84. I have given 
the substance, in brief, of what Demosthenes represents himself to have 
said. 

2 This decree, or a document claiming to be such, is given verbatim 
in Demosthenes, De Coronf, p. 289, 290. It bears date on the 16th 
of the month Skirrophorion (June), under the archonship of Nausikles, 
This archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous archon: and the docu- 
ment, to say nothing of its verbosity, implies that Athens was now 
about to pass out of pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war 
against him—which is contrary to the real fact. 

There also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech 
(p. 282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time imme- 
diately preceding the capture of Elateia by Philip. 1. A decree of the 
Athenians, dated in the month Elaphebolion of the archon Heropythus. 
2. Another decree, in the month Munychion of the same archon. 3. An 
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Demosthenes himself, being named chief of the 
ten envoys, proceeded forthwith to Thebes; while 


answer addressed by Philip to the Athenians. 4. An answer addressed 
by Philip to the Thebans. 

Here again, the archon called Heropythus is a wrong and unknown 
archon. Such manifest error of date would alone be enough to preclude 
me from trusting the document as genuine. Droysen is nght, in my 
‘udgement, in rejecting all these five documents as spurious. The 
answer of Philip to the Athenians is adapted to the two decrees of the 
Athenians, and cannot be genuine if they are spurious. 

These decrees, too, like that dated in Skirrophorion, are not con- 
sistent with the true relations between Athens and Philip. They imply 
that she was at peace with him, and that hostilities were first undertaken 
against him by her after his occupation of Elateia; whereas open war 
had been prevailing between them for more than a year, ever since the 
summer of 340 B.c., and the maritime operations against him im the 
Propontis. That the war was going on without interruption during all 
this period—that Philip could not get near to Athens to strike a blow 
at her and close the war, except by bringing the Thebans and Thessa- 
lians into cooperation with him—and that for the attainment of this last 
purpose, he caused the Amphissian war to be kindled, through the corrupt 
agency of Aschines —is the express statement of Demosthenes, De Co- 
ron, p. 275, 276. Hence I find it impossible to believe in the authen- 
ticity either of the four documents here quoted, or of this supposed very 
long decree of the Athenians, on forming their alliance with Thebes, 
bearing date on the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, and cited De 
Corona, p. 289. I will add, that the two decrees which we read in p. 282, 
profess themselves as having been passed in the months Elaphebolion 
and Munychion, and bear the name of the archon Heropythus; while the 
decree cited, p. 289, bears date the 16th of Skirrophorion, and the name 
of a different archon, Nausikles. Now if the decrees were genuine, the 
events which are described in both must have happened under the 
same archon, at an interval of about six weeks between the last day of 
Munychion and the 16th of Skirrophorion. It is imposmble to suppose 
an interval of one year and six weeks between them. 

It appears to me, on reading attentively the words of Demosthenes 
himself, that the falsartus or person who composed these four first 
documents, has not properly conceived what it was that Demosthenes 
caused to be read by the public secretary. The point which Demo- 
sthenes is here making, is to show how ably he had managed, and how 
well he had deserved of his country, by bringing the Thebans into 
alliance with Athens immediately after Philip’s capture of Elateia. For 
this purpose he dwells upon the bad state of feeling between Athens 
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the military force of Attica was at the same time 
marched to the frontier. 


and Thebes before that event, brought about by the secret instigations 
of Philip through corrupt partisans in both places. Now it is to illus- 
trate this hostile feeling between Athens and Thebes, that he causes the 
secretary to read certain decrees and answers—eyv ois 8 fre dn Ta wWpos 
GAAnAovs, rovrarvi rdv Wodhiopdrwv dxovoavres ai Tov amoxpicewy 
efoecrOe, Kai pos Aéye ravra AaBoy......(p. 282). The documents here 
announced to be read do not bear upon the relations between Athens 
and Philip (which were those of active warfare, needing no illustration) 
—but to the relation between Athens and Thebes. There had plainly 
been interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the two 
cities, manifested in public decrees or public answers to complaints or 
remonstrances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we 
now read as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip; 
the first of them does not mention Thebes at all, the second mentions 
Thebes only to recite as a ground of complaint against Philip, that he 
was trying to put the two cities at variance; and this too, among other 
grounds of complaint, much more grave and imputing more hostile 
purposes. Then follow two answers—which are not answers between 
Athens and Thebes, as they ought to be—but answers from Philip, the 
first to the Athenians, the second tothe Thebans. Neither the decrees, 
nor the answers, as they here stand, go to illustrate the point at which 
Demosthenes is aiming—the bad feeling and mutual provocations which 
had been exchanged a little before between Athens and Thebes. Neither 
the one nor the other justify the words of the orator immediately after 
the documents have been read—Ovrw diabeis 6 Pidernos tas moAas 
mpos a@AAnAas 81a rovrwy (through Hschines and his supporters), 
ral rovros éwapOels rois Wypicpacs xai rais droxpicecty, tev Exwv THY 
Suvupuy Kal mjy’EAdresav xaréAaBev, ws ovd ay et rs ydvowto ért oup- 
nvevodyvrwv dy nuday cai rov OnBaiwv. 

Demosthenes describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens 
through the agency of corrupt citizens in each; the author of these 
documents conceives Philip as acting by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion enacts, not only that there 
shall be alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of intermarriage 
between the two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when 
the decree was passed, the Thebans both had been, and still were, on bad 
terms with Athens, so that it was doubtful whether they would enter- 
tain or reject the proposition; nay, the chances even were, that they 
would reject it and join Philip. We can hardly believe it possible, 
that under such a state of probabilities, the Athenians would go so far 
as to pronounce for the establishment of intermarriage between the two 


cities. 
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At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and 
his allies, and the philippising Thebans full of tri- 
umph ; while the friends of Athens were so dispi- 
rited, that the first letters of Demosthenes, sent 
home immediately on reaching Thebes, were 
of a gloomy cast’. According to Grecian cus- 
tom, the two opposing legations were heard in turn 
before the Theban assembly. Amyntas and Klear- 
chus were the Macedonian envoys, together with 
the eloquent Byzantine Python, as chief spokes- 
man, and the Thessalians Daochus and Thrasy- 
laus*. Having the first word, as established allies 
of Thebes, these orators found it an easy theme to 
denounce Athens, and to support their case by the 
general tenor of past history since the battle of 
Leuktra. The Macedonian orator contrasted the 
perpetual hostility of Athens with the valuable aid 
furnished to Thebes by Philip, when he rescued her 
from the Phokians, and confirmed her ascendency 
over Beeotia. ‘‘ If (said the orator) Philip had sti- 
pulated, before he assisted you against the Pho- 
kians, that you should grant him in return a free 
passage against Attica, you would have gladly ac- 
ceded. Will you refuse it now, when he has ren- 
dered to you the service without stipulation? Either 
let us pass through to Attica—or join our march ; 
whereby you will enrich yourself with the plunder 
of that country, instead of being impoverished by 
having Boeotia us the seat of war®.”’ 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 298. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18. Daochus and Thrasylaus are named by De- 
mosthenes as Thessalian partisansof Philip(Demosth. De Coronf, p. 324). 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 298, 299; Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 23; 
Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, p. 744; Diodor. xvi. 85. 
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All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony 
with the previous sentiments of the Thebans, that 
they must have made a lively impression. How 
Demosthenes replied to them, we are not permitted 
to know. His powers of oratory must have been 
severely tasked; for the pre-established feeling was all 
adverse, and he had nothing to work upon, except 
fear, on the part of Thebes, of too near contact with 
the Macedonian arms—combined with her gratitude 
for the spontaneous and unconditional tender of 
Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans had 
only to choose between admitting the Athenian 
army or that of Philip; a choice in which all pre- 
sumption was in favour of the latter, as present 
ally and recent benefactor—against the former, as 
standing rival and enemy. Such was the result 
anticipated by the hopes of Philip as well as by the 
fears of Athens. Yet with all the chances thus 
against him, Demosthenes carried his point in the 
Theban assembly ; determining them to accept the 
offered alliance of Athens and to brave the hostility 
of Philip. He boasts with good reason, of such a 
diplomatic and oratorical triumph’; by which he 
not only obtained a powerful ally against Philip, 
but also—a benefit yet more important—rescued 
Attica from being overrun by a united Macedonian 
and Theban army. Justly does the contemporary 
historian Theopompus extol the unrivalled eloquence 
whereby Demosthenes kindled in the bosoms of the 
Thebans a generous flame of Pan-hellenic patriotism. 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 304-307. «f pév ody py peréyvacay 
ev0éws, &s ravr’ el8ov, of OnBaior, cai pel tow éyevovro, &c. 
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But it was not simply bysuperioreloquence!—though 
that doubtless was an essential condition—that his 
triumph at Thebes was achieved. It was still more 
owing to the wise and generous offer which he car- 
ried with him, and which he had himself prevailed 
on the Athenians to make—of unconditional alli- 
ance without any reference to the jealousies and 
animosities of the past, and on terms even favour- 
able to Thebes, as being more exposed than Athens 
in the war against Philip *. 

The answer brought back by Demosthenes was 
cheering. The important alliance, combining 
Athens and Thebes in defensive war against 
Philip, had been successfully brought about. The 
Athenian army, already mustered in Attica, was 
invited into Boeotia, and marched to Thebes with- 
out delay. While a portion of them joined the 
Theban force at the northern frontier of Boeotia to 
resist the approach of Philip, the rest were left in 
quarters at Thebes. And Demosthenes extols not 
only the kindness with which they were received in 


1 Theopompus Frag. 239, ed. Didot; Plutarch. Demosth. c. 18. 

3 We may here trust the more fully the boasts made by Demosthenes 
of his own statesmanship and oratory, since we possess the comments 
of A‘schines, and therefore know the worst that can be said by an un- 
friendly critic. schines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 73, 74) says thet the 
Thebans were induced to join Athens, not by the oratory of Demosthenes, 
but by their fear of Philip’s near approach, and by their displeasure in 
consequence of having Niksea taken from them. Demosthenes says in 
fact the same. Doubtless the ablest orator must be furnished with 
some suitable points to work up in his pleadings. But the orators on 
the other side would find in the history of the past a far more copious 
collection of matters, capable of being appealed to as causes uf antipathy 
against Athens, and of favour to Philip; and against this superior case 
Demosthenes had to contend. 
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private houses, but also their correct and orderly 
behaviour amidst the families and properties of the 
Thebans; not a single complaint being preferred 
againstthem’. ‘The antipathy and jealousy between 
the two cities seemed effaced in cordial cooperation 
against the common enemy. Of the cost of the 
joint operations, on land and sea, two-thirds were 
undertaken by Athens. The command was shared 
equally between the allies ; and the centre of opera- 
tions was constituted at Thebes’. 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous 
vicinity of Philip, giving increased ascendency to 
Demosthenes, impressed upon the counsels of 
Athens a vigour long unknown. The orator pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to suspend the ex- 
penditure going on upon the improvement of their 
docks and the construction of a new arsenal, in 
order that more money might be devoted to mili- 
tary operations. He also carried a farther point 
which he had long aimed at accomplishing by in- 
direct means, but always in vain; the conversion 
of the Theoric Fund to military purposes®. So 
preponderant was the impression of danger at 
Athens, that Demosthenes was now able to propose 
this motion directly, and with success. Of course, 
he must first have moved to suspend the standing 
enactment, whereby it was made penal even to sub- 
mit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a 
severe disappointment and aserious obstacle. Having 
calculated on the continued adhesion of Thebes, to 


1 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 299, 300. 
2 Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. 
3 Philochorus Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Dionys. Hal. adAmmsum, p. 742. 
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which he conceived himeelf entitled as a return for 
benefits conferred—and having been doubtless as- 
sured by his partisans in the city that they could 
promise him Theban cooperation against Athens, 
as soon as he should appear on the frontier with an 
overawing army—he was disconcerted at the sud- 
den junction of these two-powerful cities, unex- 
pected alike by friends and enemies. Hencefor- 
ward we shall find him hating Thebes, as guilty of 
desertion and ingratitude, worse than Athens, his 
manifest enemy’. But having failed in inducing 
the Thebans to follow his lead against Athens, he 
thought it expedient again to resume his profession 
of acting on behalf of the Delphian god against 
Amphissa,—and to write to his allies in Pelopon- 
nesus to come and join him, for this specific pur- 
pose. His letters were pressing, often repeated, 
and implying much embarrassment, according to 
Demosthenes*. As far as we can judge, they do 
not seem to have produced much effect ; nor was 

1 EHschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. Aischines remarks the fact—but 
perverts the inferences deducible from it. 

2 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 279. Ads 37 pos yy emiacroAny, hy, as 
ovy Umnxovoy of OnBaios, réume meds rovs €v Tekorovvnew cuppdyxous 6 
Pirturros, i entre nai éx ravrns cadas ore rv pev Gdnby spédacw 
Trav mpaypareay, To rav'r’ él ry ‘EAAdda xal rods OnBalovs cai dpas 
mparrev, amexpumrero, xowd b€ Kai rois "Audixrvoct 8dfavra rovey 
mpoceroaeiro, &c. 

Then follows a letter, purporting to be wnitten by Philip to the 
Peloponnesians. I concur with Droysen in mistrusting its authenticity. 
I do not rest any statements on its evidence. The Macedonian month 
Lous does not appear to coincide with the Attic Boedromion ; nor is it 
probable that Philip, in writing to Peloponnesians, would allude at all 
to Attic months. Various subsequent letters written by Philip to the 
Peloponnesians, and intimating much embarrassment, are alluded to 
by Demosthenes further on—’AAAG Bay otas rér’ nies Goris 6 Dikurmos 
nai év otas fy Tapaxais eri rovrots, éx Tay émoroAay éexeivoy pabncerbe 
dv els Tedomrdyncov éxeprey (p. 301, 302). Demosthenes causes the 
letters to be read publicly, but no letters appear verbatim. 
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it easy for the Peloponnesians to join Philip—either 
by land, while Boeotia was hostile—or by sea while 
the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the Athenians 
had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the 
frontiers of Boeotia, during the autumn and winter of 
339-338 B.c. The Athenians and Thebans not only 
maintained their ground against Philip, but even 
gained some advantages over him; especially in 
two engagements—called the battle on the river, 
and the winter-battle—of which Demosthenes finds 
room to boast, and which called forth mani- 
festations of rejoicing and sacrifice, when made 
known at Athens’. To Demosthenes himself, as 
the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath 
of gold was proposed by Demomeles and Hyperides, 
and decreed by the people; and though a citizen 
named Diondas impeached the mover for an illegal 
decree, yet he did not even obtain the fifth part of 
the suffrages of the Dikastery, and therefore became 
liable to the fine of 1000 drachms?. Demosthenes 
was crowned with public proclamation at the Diony- 
siac festival of March 338 s.c.° 

But the most memorable step taken by the 
Athenians and Thebans, in this joint war against 
Philip, was that of reconstituting the Phokians 
as an independent and self-defending section of 

1 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 300. 

* Demosth. De Coron4, p.302; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator., p. 848. 

3 That Demosthenes was crowned at the Dionysiac festival (March 
338 B.c.) is contended by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 534, 535) ; upon 
grounds which seem sufficient, against the opinion of Boeckh and 
Winiewski (Comment. ad Demosth. De Coroné, p. 250), who think 


that he was not crowned until the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing 
July. 
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the Hellenic name. On the part of the Thebans, 
hitherto the bitterest enemies of the Phokians, this 
proceeding evinced adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Pan-hellenic cause 
in which they had now embarked. In 346 B.c., the 
Phokians had been conquered and ruined by the 
arms of Philip, under condemnation pronounced by 
the Amphiktyons. Their cities had all been dis- 
mantled, and their population distributed in vil- 
lages, impoverished, or driven into exile. These 
exiles, many of whom were at Athens, now returned, 
and the Phokian population were aided by the 
Athenians and Thebans in re-occupying and se- 
curing their towns’. Some indeed of these towns 
were so small, such as Parapotamii* and others, that 
it was thought inexpedient to re-constitute them. 
Their population was transferred to the others, as a 
means of increased strength. Ambrysus, in the 
south-western portion of Phokis, was re-fortified by 
the Athenians and Thebans with peculiar care and 
solidity. It was surrounded with a double circle of 
wall of the black stone of the country; each wall 
being fifteen feet high and nearly six feet in thick- 
ness, with an interval of six feet between the two’. 
These walls were seen, five centuries afterwards, by 
the traveller Pausanias, who numbers them among 
the most solid defensive structures in the ancient 
world*. Ambrysus was valuable to the Athenians 
and Thebans as a military position for the defence 
of Boeotia, inasmuch as it lay on that rough south- 
' Pansanias, x. 3, 2. * Pausanias, x. 33, 4. 
® Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 


* Pausanias, iv. 31,5. He places the fortifications of Ambrysus in 
a class with those of Byzantium and Rhodes. 
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erly road near the sea, which the Lacedzmonian 
king Kleombrotus' had forced when he marched 
from Phokis to the position of Leuktra; eluding 
Epaminondas and the main Theban force, who were 
posted to resist him on the more frequented road by 
Koroneia. Moreover, by occupying the south-west- 
ern parts of Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they 
prevented the arrival of reinforcements to Philip by 
sea out of Peloponnesus. 


The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon 3 


a large scale and with much activity, between 
Philip and his allies on one side, and the Athe- 
nians and Thebans with their allies on the other— 


ended with the fatal battle of Chzroneia, fought in ft 


August 338 B.c.; having continued about ten months 


from the time when Philip, after being named gene- : 


ral at the Amphiktyonic assembly (about the au- 
tumnal equinox), marched southward and occupied 
Elateia*. But respecting the intermediate events, 


1 Pausan. ix. 13, 2; Diodor. xv. 53; Xenoph. Hell. vi. 4, 3. 

* The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has 
been differently arranged by different authors. But it will be found 
that all the difficulties and controversies regarding it have arisen from 
resting on the spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenes 
De CoronA, as if they were so much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in 
his Fasti Hellenici, cites these decrees as if they were parts of Demo- 


sthenes himself. When we once put aside these documents, the general. 


statements both of Demosthenes and schines, though they are not 
precise or specific, will appear perfectly clear and consistent respecting 
the chronology of the period. 

That the battle of Chsroneia took place on the 7th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion (August) p.c. 338 (the second month of the archon 
Chicrondas at Athens)—is affirmed by Plutarch (Camill. c. 19) and 
gencrally admitted. 

The time when Philip first occupied Elateia has been stated by 
Mr. Clinton and most authors as the preceding month of Skirrophorion, 
fifty days or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the 
evidence of the pretended decree, for alliance between Athens and 
Thebes, which appears in Demosthenes De Coronf, p. 289. Even 
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we are unfortunately without distinct information. 
We pick up only a few hints and allusions which do 
not enable us to understand what passed. We can- 
not make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or the 
total numbers in the field, on either side. Demo- 
sthenes boasts of having procured for Athens as 
allies, the Euboeans, Achzans, Corinthians, Thebans, 
Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyreeans—arraying 
along with the Athenian soldiers not less than 15,000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry'; and pecuniary contri- 


those who defend the authenticity of the decree, can hardly confide 
in the truth of the month-date, when the name of the archon Nau- 
sikles is confessedly wrong. To me neither this document, nor the 
other so-called Athenian decrees professing to bear date in Munychion 
and Elaphebolion (p. 282), carry any evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of Demosthenes and chines, indicate 
the appointment of Philip as Amphiktyonic general to have been made 
in the autumnal convocation of Amphiktyons at Thermopyle. Shortly 
after this appointment, Philip marched his army into Greece with the 
professed purpose of acting upon it. In this march he came upon 
Elateia and began to fortify it; probably about the month of October 
339 n.c. The Athenians, Thebans, and other Greeks, carried on the 
war against him in Phokis for about ten months until the battle of 
Checroneia. That this war must have lasted as long as ten months, we 
may see by the facts mentioned in my last page—the re-establishment 
of the Phokians and their towns, and especially the elaborate fortifi- 
cation of Ambrysus. Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 533) points out 
justly (though I do not agree with his general arrangement of the 
events of the war) that this restoration of the Phokian towns im- 
plies a considerable interval between the occupation of Elateia and the 
battle of Cheeroneia. We have also two battles gained against Philip, 
one of them a payn yxetpepivn, which perfectly suits with this arrange- 
ment. 

1 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 306; Plutarch, Demosth.c. 17. In the 
decree of the Athenian people (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p.850) passed 
after the death of Demosthenes, granting various honours and a statue 
to his memory—it is recorded that he brought in by his persuasions 
not only the allies enumerated in the text, but also the Lokrians and 
the Messenians; and that he procured from the allies a total contri- 
bution of above 500 talents. The Messenians, however, certainly did 
not fight at Cheeroneia; nor is it correct to say that Demosthenes in- 
duced the Amphissian Lokrians to become allies of Athens. 
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butions besides, to no inconsiderable amount, for 
the payment of mercenary troops. Whether all 
these troops fought either in Phokis or at Chero- 
neia, we cannot determine; we verify the Achzans 
and the Corinthians’. As far as we can trust De- 
mosthenes, the autumn and winter of 339-338 B.c. 
was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians 
and Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their 
two cities ; not without much embarrassment to 
Philip, testified by his urgent requisitions of aid 
from his Peloponnesian allies, with which they did 
not comply. Demosthenes was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the gene- 
rals—deliberating at Thebes in concert with the 
Boeotarchs—advising and swaying the Theban pub- 
lic assembly as well as the Athenian—and probably 
in mission to other cities also, for the purpose of 
pressing military efforts*. The crown bestowed upon 
him at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 B.c.) marks 
the pinnacle of his glory and the meridian of his 
hopes, when there seemed a fair chance of success- 
fully resisting the Macedonian invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes; 
at the very worst, upon her neutrality between 
him and Athens. That she would cordially join 
Athens, neither he nor any one else imagined ; nor 
could so improbable a result have been brought 
about, had not the game of Athens been played with 
unusual decision and judgment by Demosthenes. 
Accordingly, when opposed by the unexpected junc- 


? Strabo, ix. p.414; Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. 

? Plutarch, Demosth. c.18. schines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 74) puts 
these same facts—the great personal ascendency of Demosthenes at 
this period—in an invidious point of view. 
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tion of the Theban and Athenian force, it is not won- 
derful that Philip should have been at first repulsed. 
Such disadvantages would hardly indeed drive him 
to send instant propositions of peace'; but they 
would admonish him to bring up fresh forces, 
and to renew his invasion during the ensuing spring 
and summer with means adequate to the known 
resistance. It seems probable that the full strength 
of the Macedonian army, now brought to a high 
excellence of organisation after the continued im- 
provements of his twenty years’ reign—would be 
marched into Phokis during the summer of 338 B.c., 
to put down the most formidable combination of 
enemies that Philip had ever encountered. His 
youthful son Alexander, now eighteen years of age, 
came along with them. 

It is among the accusations urged by AXschines 
against Demosthenes, that in levying mercenary 
troops, he wrongfully took the public money to pay 
men who never appeared; and farther, that he 
placed at the disposal of the Amphissians a large 
body of 10,000 mercenary troops, thus withdrawing 
them from the main Athenian and Beeotian army ; 
whereby Philip was enabled to cut to pieces the 
mercenaries separately, while the entire force, if 
kept together, could never have been defeated. 
AXschines affirms that he himself strenuously op- 
posed this separation of forces, the consequences of 
which were disastrous and discouraging to the whole 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18. Sore evOvs émexnpuxevecbar dedpevov 
eipnens, &c. 

It is possible that Philip may have tried to disunite the enemies 


assembled against him, by separate propositions addressed to some 
of them. 


i 
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cause’. It would appear that Philip attacked and 
took Amphissa. We read of his having deceived 
the Athenians and Thebans by a false despatch in- 
tended to be intercepted ; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that 
place*. The sacred domain was restored, and the 
Amphissians, or at least such of them as had taken 
a leading part against Delphi, were banished’. 

It was on the seventh day of the month Meta- 
geitnion (the second month of the Attic year, cor- 
responding nearly to August) that the allied Gre- 
clan army met Philip near Cheroneia; the last 
Boeotian town on the frontiers of Phokis. He seems 
to have been now strong enough to attempt to force 
his way into Beotia, and is said to have drawn 
down the allies from a strong position into the plain, 
by laying waste the neighbouring fields*. His 
numbers are stated by Diodorus at 30,000 foot and 
2000 horse ; he doubtless had with him Thessalians 
and other allies from Northern Greece; but nota 
single ally from Peloponnesus. Of the united 
Greeks opposed to him, the total is not known’. 
We can therefore make no comparison as to 
numbers, though the superiority of the Macedonian 
army in organisation is incontestable. The largest 
Grecian contingents were those of Athens, under 
Lysikles and Chares—and of Thebes, commanded 

! Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. Deinarchus mentions a Theban 
named Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these 
mercenary troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99). 

? Polyzenus, iv. 2, 8. 

* We gather this from the edict issued by Polysperchon some years 
afterwards (Diodor. xviii. 56). 

* Polyenus, iv. 2, 14. 


® Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army was superior in number; Justin 
states the reverse (Diodor. xvi. 85; Justin, ix. 3). 
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by Theagenes; there were, besides, Phokians, 
Acheans, and Corinthians—probably also Eubceans 
and Megarians. The Lacedzemonians, Messenians, 
Arcadians, Eleians, and Argeians, took no part in 
the war’. All of them had doubtless been solicited 
on both sides; by Demosthenes as well as by the 
partisans of Philip. But jealousy and fear of Sparta 
led the last four states rather to look towards Philip 
as a protector against her—though on this occasion 
they took no positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between 
the Athenians and Thebans, and its movements 
determined by the joint decision of their statesmen 
and generals. As to statesmen, the presence of 
Demosthenes at least ensured to them sound and 
patriotic counsel powerfully set forth; as to generals, 
not one of the three was fit for an emergencyso grave 
and terrible. It was the sad fortune of Greece, 
that at this crisis of her liberty, when everything 
was staked on the issue of the campaign, neither 
an Epaminondas nor an Iphikrates was at hand. 
Phokion was absent as commander of the Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont or the Aigean*. Portentswere 
said to have occurred—oracles, and prophecies, were 
in circulation—calculated to discourage the Greeks ; 
but Demosthenes, animated by the sight of so 
numerous an army hearty and combined in defence 
of Grecian independence, treated all such stories 
with the same indifference* as Epaminondas had 
shown before the battle of Leuktra, and accused 
the Delphian priestess of philippising. Nay, so 

1 Pausanias, iv. 2, 82; v. 4, 5; viii. 6, 1. 


2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
5 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 19, 20; Eschin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 
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confident was he in the result (according to the - 
statement of Auschines), that when Philip, himself 
apprehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, 
and the Boeotarchs inclined to accept them—Demo- 
sthenes alone stood out, denouncing as a traitor any 
onewhoshould broach the proposition of peace’, and 
boasting that if the Thebans were afraid, his country- 
men the Athenians desired nothing better than a 
free passage through-Beeotia to attack Philip single- 
handed. This is advanced as an accusation by 
fEschines ; who however himself furnishes the justi- 
fication of his rival, by intimating that the Boeotarchs 
were so eager for peace, that they proposed, even 
before the negotiations had begun, to send home 
the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that 
deliberations might be taken concerning the peace. 
We can hardly be surprised that Demosthenes ‘‘ be- 
came out of his, mind* ” (such is the expression of 
Eschines) on hearing a proposition so fraught with 
imprudence. Philip would have gained his point 
even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of 
negotiation for peace, he could have prevailed upon 
the allied army to disperse. To have united the 
full force of Athens and Thebes, with other subor- 
dinate states, in the same ranks and for the same 
purpose, was a rare good fortune, not likely to be 

1 #schin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 74, 75. 

2 Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p.75. ‘Qs 6 od mpoceiyoy at’r@ (Anpo- 
aOeéver) of dpxovres of év trais OnBais, GAAG Kat rovs orpariwras Tots 
tperépous madw avéorpeway éeAn\vOdras, iva Bovrevoaabe rept rijs 
elpnyns, évravOa mavranaow exppwy éyevero, &c. 

It is, seemingly, this disposition on the part of Philip to open nego- 
tiations, which is alluded to by Plutarch as having been (Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 16) favourably received by Phokion. 
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reproduced, should it once slip away. And if De- 
mosthenes, by warm or even passionate remon- 
strance,’ prevented such premature dispersion, he 
rendered the valuable service of ensuring to 
Grecian liberty a full trial of strength under cir- 
cumstances not unpromising; and at the very 
worst, a catastrophe worthy and honourable. 

In the field of battle near Cheroneia, Philip him- 
self commanded a chosen body of troops on the 
wing opposed to the Athenians ; while his youthful 
son Alexander, aided by experienced officers, com- 
manded against the Thebans on the other wing. 
Respecting the course of the battle, we are scarcely 
permitted to know anything. It is said to have 
been so. obstinately contested, that for some time 
the result was doubtful. The Sacred Band 
of Thebes, who charged in one portion of the 
Theban phalanx, exhausted all their strength and 
energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the 
stronger phalanx and multiplied pikes opposed to 
them. The youthful Alexander’ here first displayed 
his great military energy and ability. After a long 
and murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band 
were all overpowered and perished in their ranks’, 
while the Theban phalanx was broken and pushed 
back. Philip on his side was still engaged in un- 
decided conflict with the Athenians, whose first 
onset is said to have been so impetuous, as to put 
to flight some of the troops in his army ; insomuch 

1 Diodor. xvi. 85. Alexander himself, after his vast conquests mn 
Asia and shortly before his death, alludes briefly to his own presence 


at Cheeroneia, in a speech delivered to his army (Arran, vii. 9, 5). 
? Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18. 
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that the Athenian general exclaimed in triumph, 
‘* Let us pursue them even to Macedonia'.” It is 
farther said that Philip on his side simulated a re- 
treat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue 
and to break their order. We read another state- 
ment, more likely to be true—that the Athenian 
hoplites, though full of energy at the first shock, 
could not endure fatigue. and prolonged struggle 
like the trained veterans in the opposite ranks’. 
Having steadily repelled them for a considerable 
time, Philip became emulous on witnessing the suc- 
cess of his son, and redoubled his efforts; so as to 
break and disperse them. The whole Grecian army 
was thus put to flight with severe loss’. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organized 
by Philip, was sixteen deep; less deep than that of 
the Thebans either at Delium or at Leuktra. It 
had veteran soldiers of great strength and complete 
training, in its front ranks ; yet probably soldiers 
hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who formed 
the Theban front rank. But its great superiarity 
was in the length of the Macedonian pike or sarissa 
—in the number of these weapons which projected in 
front of the foremost soldiers— and the long practice 
of the men to manage this impenetrable array of 
pikes in an efficient manner. The value of Philip’s 


1 Polysenus, iv. 2,2. He mentions Stratokles as the Athenian general 
from whom thisexclamationcame. We knowfrom Xschines (adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 74) that Stratokles was general of the Athenian troops at or near 
Thebes shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But 
it seems that Chares and Lysikles commanded at Chsroneia. It is 
possible therefore that the anecdote reported by Polywpus may refer to 
one of the earlier battles fought, hefore that of Chzeroneia. 

2 Polyanus, iy. 2, 7; Frontinus. 3 Diodor. xvi. 85, 86. 
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improved phalanx was attested by his victory at 
Cheeroneia. 
Excellent But the victory was not gained by the phalanx 


organiza- °1: . ° oe 7 
eenie alone. The military organization of Philip com 


pee prised an aggregate of many sorts of troops besides 
Aol ae the phalanx ; the body-guards, horse as well as foot 


sortsof —the hypaspiste, or light hoplites—the light 
we o™ cavalry, bowmen, slingers, &c, When we read the 


military operations of Alexander, three years after- 
wards, in the very first vear of his reign, before he 
could have made any addition of his own to the 
force inherited from Philip ; and when we see with 
what efficiency all these various descriptions of 
troops are employed in the field’; we may feel 
assured that Philip both had them near him and 
employed them at the battle of Cheroneia. 

Loss atthe = One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this 

Cheroneia. disastrous field ; twothousand morefell into the hands 
of Philip as prisoners*. The Theban loss is said also 
to have been terrible, as well as the Achezan*. But 
we do not know the numbers; nor have we any 
statement of the Macedonian loss. Demosthenes, 
himself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared 
in the flight of his defeated countrymen. He is ac- 
cused by his political enemies of having behaved 
with extreme and disgraceful cowardice ; but we see 
plainly from the continued confidence and respect 
shown to him by the general body of his country. 


1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10. 

* This is the statement of the contemporary orators (Demades, Frag. 
p- 179) Lykurgus (ap. Diodor. xvi. 85; adv. Leokratem, p. 236. c. 36) 
and Demosthenes (De Corona, p. 314). The latter does not specify 
the number of prisoners, though he states the slain at 1000. Compare 
Pausanias, vii. 10, 2. ® Pausanias, vii. 6, 3, 
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men, that they cannot have credited the imputation. 
The two Athenian generals, Chares and Lysikles, 
both escaped from the field. ‘The latter was after- 
wards publicly accused at Athens by the orator 
Lykurgus—a citizen highly respected for his in- 
tegrity and diligence in the management of the 
finances, and severe in arraigning political delin- 
quents. Lysikles was condemned to death by the 
Dikastery'. What there was to distinguish his 
conduct from that of his colleague Chares—who 
certainly was not condemned, and is not even stated 
to have been accused—we do not know. The 
memory of the Theban general Theagenes? also, 
though he fell in the battle, was assailed by charges 
of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the 
report of this disaster, with a multitude of citizens 
as yet unknown left on the field or prisoners, and 
a victorious enemy within three or four days’ march 
of the city. The whole population, even old men, 
wornen, and children, were spread about the streets 
in all the violence of grief and terror, interchanging 
effusions of distress and sympathy, and questioning 
every fugitive as he arrived about the safety of their 
relatives in the battle’. The flower of the citizens 
of military age had been engaged; and before the 
extent of loss had been ascertained, it was feared 
that none except the elders would be left to defend 
the city. At length the definite loss became known : 

1 Diodor. xvi. 88. 
2 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 12; Deimarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99. Com- 
pare the Pseudo-Demosthenic Oratio Funebr. p. 1395. 


3 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 164, 166. c.11; Deinarchus cont. De- 
mosth. p. 99. 
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severe indeed and terrible—yet not a total ship- 
wreck, like that of the army of Nikias in Sicily. 
As on that trying occasion, so now: amidst all 
the distress and alarm, it was not in the Athenian 
character to despair. The mass of citizens hastened 
unbidden to form a public assembly’, wherein the 
most energetic resolutions were taken for defence. 
Decrees were past enjoining every one to carry 
his family and property out of the open country of 
Attica into the various strongholds ; directing the 
body of the senators, who by general rule were 
exempt from military service, to march down in 
arms to Peirzus, and put that harbour in con- 
dition to stand a siege; placing every man without 
exception at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier 
for defence, and imposing the penalties of treason 
on every one who fled’; enfranchising all slaves fit 
for bearing arms, granting the citizenship to metics 
under the same circumstances, and restoring to the 
full privileges of citizens those who had been dis- 
franchised by judicial sentence*®. This last-men- 
tioned decree was proposed by Hyperides: but seve- 
ral others were moved by Demosthenes, who, not- 
withstanding the late misfortune of the Athenian 
aris, was listened to with undiminished respect 
and confidence. The general measures requisite 

1 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 146. Teyernuerys yap ris e Xarpwrtig 
pdyys, xal cur8paydérrov dwayray tpéy els exxAyciay, eYadicare 6 
Snpos, waidas pey cai yuvaixas ex rav aypov els ra relyn Karanopiferv, &c. 

2 Lykutgus adv. Leokrat. p. 177. ¢. 13. 

? Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 170. c. 11. uy’ dpgy fv row Sipoy 
Wnpioduevoy rovs pev Bovdrous eAevOepous, Tors Be Eevovs "AOnvaiovs, rovs 
d€ dripous évripous. The orator causes this decree, proposed by Hype- 
rides, to be read publicly by the secretary, in court. 


Compare Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849. and Demosth. cont. 
Anstog. p. 803. 
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for strengthening the walls, opening ditches, dis- 
tributing military posts and constructing earthwork, 
were decreed on his motion; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special Board for super- 
intending the fortifications’. Not only he, but also 
most of the conspicuous citizens and habitual speak- 
ers in the assembly, came forward with large private 
contributions to meet the pressing wants of the mo- 
ment®. Every man in the city lent a hand to make 
good the defective points in the fortification. Mate- 
rials were obtained by felling the trees near the city, 
and even by taking stones from the adjacent sepul- 
chres*—as had been done after the Persian war 
when the walls were built under the contrivance of 
Themistokles*. The temples were stripped of the 
arms suspended within them, for the purpose of 
equipping unarmed citizens’. By such earnest and 
unanimous efforts, the defences of the city and of 
Peirzeus were soon materially improved. At sea 
Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval 
force was untouched, and her superiority to Philip 
on that element incontestable. Envoys were sent 
to T'rcezen, Epidaurus, Andros, Keos, and other 
places, to solicit aid, and collect money ; in one or 
other of which embassies Demosthenes served, after 
he had provided for the immediate exigences of 
defence®. 


' Demosth. De Corona, p. 309; Deinarchus adv. Demosth, p. 100. 
* Demosth. De Coron, p. 329; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 100; 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 851. 
* Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 172. c. 11; ASschines adv. Keesiph. 
. 87. 
: * Thucyd. i. 93. * Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. 1. c. 
6 Lykurgus (adv. Leokrat. p.171. c. 11) mentions these embassies ; 
Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms that Demosthenes pro- 
vided for himself an escape from the city as an envoy—avrds éavroy 
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What was the immediate result of these applica- 
tions to other cities, we do not know. But the effect 
produced upon some of these Atgean islands by 
the reported prostration of Athens, is remarkable. 
An Athenian citizen named Leokrates, instead of 
staying at Athens to join in the defence, listened 
only to a disgraceful timidity!, and fled forthwith 
from Peirzus with his family and property. He 
hastened to Rhodes, where he circulated the false 
news that Athens was already taken and the Peireus 
under siege. Immediately on hearing this intelli- 
gence, and believing it to be true, the Rhodians 
with their triremes began a cruise tu seize 
the merchant-vessels at sea?. Hence we learn, 
indirectly, that the Athenian naval power consti- 
tuted the standing protection for these merchant 
vessels ; insomuch that so soon as that protection 


was removed, armed cruizers began to prey upon 


them from various islands in the Atgean. 

Such were the precautions taken at Athens after 
this fatal day. But Athens lay at a distance of three 
or four days’ march from the field of Cheeronera ; 


mpeaBevtny KaragKevacas, iv’ ex THs méAews arodpain, &c. Compare 
fEschines ady. Ktesiph. p. 76. 

The two hostile orators treat such temporary absence of Demosthenes 
on the cmbassy to obtain aid, as if it were a cowardly desertion of his 
post. This is a construction altogether unjust. 

1 Leokrates was not the only Athenian who ficd, or tried to flee. 
Another was eeized in the attempt (according to A°schmes) and con- 
demmned to death by the Council of Areopagus (/Eschines adv. Ktesiph. 
p.89). A member of the Areopagus itself, named Autolykus (the same 
probably who is mentioned with peculiar respect by Aschines cont. 
Timarchum, p. 12), sent away his family for safety; Lykurgus after- 
wards impeached him for it, and he was condemned by the Dikastery 
(Harpokration v. AurdAv«os). 

3 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p.149. Ovrew dé ofddpa ratr’ éxicrevoay 
of ‘Pdédkot, Sore rpinpess wANpocavres Ta tA KaTHyoy, &c. 
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while Thebes, being much nearer, bore the first 
attack of Philip. Of the behaviour of that prince 
after his victory, we have contradictory state- 
ments. According to one account, he indulged in 
the most insulting and licentious exultation on the 
field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and 
motions of Demosthenes ; a temper, from which he 
was brought round by the courageous reproof of 
Demades, then his prisoner as one of the Athenian 
-hoplites'. At first he even refused to grant per- 
mission to inter the slain, when the herald came 
from Lebadeia to make the customary demand’. 
According to another account, the demeanour of 
Philip towards the defeated Athenians was gentle 
and forbearing®. However the fact may have stood 
as to his first manifestations, it is certain that his 
positive measures were harsh towards Thebes and 
lenient towards Athens. He sold the Theban cap- 
tives into slavery ; he is said also to have exacted 
a price for the liberty granted to. bury the Theban 
slain—which liberty, according to Grecian custom, 
was never refused, and certainly never sold, by the 
victor. Whether Thebes made any farther resist- 
ance, or stood a siege, we do not know. But pre- 
sently the city fell into-Philip’s power, who put to 
deathseveral of the leading citizens, banished others, 
and confiscated the property of both. A council of 
Three Hundred—composed of philippising Thebans, 
for the most part just recalled from exile—was in- 

1 Diodor. xvi. 87. The story respecting Demades is told somewhat 
differently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Grammaticos, p. 281. 

7 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849. 


3 Justin, ix. 4; Polybius, v.10; Theopomp. Frag. 262. Sec the 
note of Wichers ad Theopompi Fragmenta, p. 259. 
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vested with the government of the city, and with 
powers of life and death over every one’. The 
state of Thebes became much the same as it had 
been when the Spartan Phoebidas, in concert with 
the Theban party headed by Leontiades, surprised 
the Kadmeia. A Macedonian garrison was now 
placed in the Kadmeia, as a Spartan garrison had 
been placed then. Supported by this garrison, the 
philippising Thebans were uncontrolled masters of 
the city; with full power, and no reluctance, to 
gratify their political antipathies. At the same time, 
Philip restored the minor Boeotian towas—Orcho- 
menus and Platza, probably also Thespiz and Ko- 
roneia—to the condition of free communities instead 
of subjection to Thebes?. 

At Athens also, the philippising orators raised 
their voices loudly and confidently, denouncing 
Demosthenes and his policy. New speakers*, who 
would hardly have come forward before, were now 
put up against him. The accusations however 
altogether failed ; the people continued to trust him, 
omitting no measure of defence which he suggested. 
feschines, who had before disclaimed all con- 
nection with Philip, now altered his tone, and made 
boast of the ties of friendship and hospitality sub- 
sisting between that-prince and himself‘. He ten- 
dered his services to go as envoy to the Macedonian 


1 Justin, ix. 4. Deinarch. cont. Demosth. s. 20. p. 92. 

2 Pausanias, iv. 27, 5; ix. 1, 3. 

3 Demosth. De Coroné, p. 310. od 8 éavray rd ye mparov, adAd 8 
dy pddcoP vireddpBavoy dyvoncerOa, &e. 

So the enemies of Alkibiades put up against him in the aseembly 
speakers of affected candour and impartiality—d\Aovus pyropas énérres, 
&e. Thucyd. vi. 29. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 319, 320. 
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camp ; whither he appears to have been sent, doubt- 
less with others, perhaps with Xenokrates and 
Phokion’. Among them was Demades also, having 
been just released from his captivity. Either by 
the persuasions of Demades, or by a change in his 
own dispositions, Philip had now become inclined 
to treat with Athens on favourable terms. The 
bodies of the slain Athenians were burned by the 
victors, and their ashes collected to be carried to 
Athens; though the formal application of the herald, 
to the same effect, had been previously refused®. 
/Mschines (according to the assertion of Demo- 
sthenes) took part as a sympathising guest in the 
banquet and festivities whereby Philip celebrated 
his triumph over Grecian liberty®. At length De- 
mades with the other envoys returned to Athens, 
reporting the consent of Philip to conclude peace, 
to give back the numerous prisoners in his hands, 
and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans to 
Athens. 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the 
Athenian assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. 
To escape invasion and siege by the Macedonian 
army, was doubtless an unspeakable relief; while 
the recovery of the 2000 prisoners without ransom, 


1 Demosth. De Coronf, p. 319. 8s evOéws perd ny pdyny mptoBeuris 
emopevou mpds Pidummroy, &c. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Dio- 
gen. Laert. iv. 5. in his life of the philosopher Xenokrates. 

? Demades, Fraginent. Orat. p. 179. xtAiww rady *AGnralwy pap- 
rupet pot, endevbeioa rais Tor evavrioy xepoly, ds dvr) modeploy didrias 
€roinga tois amoGavovcw. ‘Evravéa émoras trois mpaypaocw typaya 
civ elpnynv' dpodoyd. “Eypawa xal ditirmw tiyds’ ove dpvoopat’ 
dioxtAlous yap alypad@rovs dvev Avrpwry nul xiAca woAcrav odpara 
xopis xnpuxos, cal rév ‘Qpwrdv dvev mpeaBeias AaBdv tiv, rade’ 
éypawa. See also Suidas v. Anuadns. 

> Demosth. De Corona, p. 321. 
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was an acquisition of great importance, not merely 
to the city collectively, but to the sympathies. of 
numerous relatives. Lastly, to regain Oropus—a 
possession which they had once enjoyed, and for 
which they had long wrangled with the Thebans—- 
was a farther cause of satisfaction. Such condi- 
tions were doubtless acceptable at Athens. But 
there was a submission to be made on the other 
side, which to the contemporaries of Perikles would 
have seemed intolerable, even as the price of averted 
invasion or recovered captives. The Athenians were 
required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to 
the headship of the Grecian world, and to promote 
the like acknowledgement by all other Greeks, in a 
congress to be speedily convened. They were to 
renounce all pretensions to headship, net only for 
themselves, but for every other Grecian state; to 
recognise not Sparta or Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Pan-hellenic chief; to acquiesce in 
the transition of Greece from the position of a free, 
self-determining, political aggregate, into a provin- 
cial dependency of the kings of Pella and Age. 
It is not easy to conceive a more terrible shock to 
that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, 
inherited from forefathers, who, after repelling and 
worsting the Persians, had first organized the mari- 
time Greeks into a confederacy running parallel 
with and supplementary to the non-maritime Greeks 
allied with Sparta; thus keeping out foreign domi- 
nion and casting the Grecian world into a system 
founded on native sympathies and free government. 
Such traditional sentiment, though it no longer 
governed the character of the Athenians or im- 
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pressed upon them motives of action, had still a 
strong hold upon their imagination and memory, 
where it had been constantly kept alive by the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and others. The peace of 
Demades, recognising Philip as chief of Greece, 
was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, 
and the acceptance of a new and degraded position, 
for Athens as well as for Greece generally. 
Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in grant- 
ing such favourable terms, and even affirms, not 
very accurately, that he secured thereby the steady 
gratitude and attachment of the Athenians’. But 
Philip would have gained nothing by killing his 
prisoners; not to mention that he would have 
provoked an implacable spirit of revenge among 
the Athenians. By selling his prisoners for slaves 
he would have gained something, but by the use 
actually made of them he gained more. The re- 
cognition of his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was 
the capital step for the prosecution of his objects. 
It ensured him against dissentients among the re- 
maining Grecian states, whose adhesion had not yet 
been made certain, and who might possibly have 
stood out against a proposition so novel and so anti- 
Hellenic, had Athens set them the example. More- 
over, if Philip had not purchased the recognition of 
Athens in this way, he might have failed in trying to 
extort it by force. For though, being master of the 
field, he could lay waste Attica with impunity, and 
even establish a permanent fortress in it like Dekeleia 
—yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under 
1 Polybius, v. 10; xvii. 14; Diodor. Fragm. lib. XXXii. 
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these circumstances, Athens and Peireus might 
have been defended against him, as Byzantium and 
Perinthus had been, two years before ; the Athenian 
fleet might have obstructed his operations in many 
ways; and the siege of Athens might have called 
forth a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as 
to embarrass his farther progress. Thehes—ao 
inland city, hated by the other Boeotian cities— 
was prostrated by the battle of Chzeroneia, and left 
without any means of successful defence. But the 
same blow was not absolutely mortal to Athens, 
united in her population throughout all the area of 
Attica, and superior at sea. We may see therefore 
that—with such difficulties before him if he pushed 
the Athenians to despair—Philip acted wisely in 
employing his victory and his prisoners to procure 
her recognition of his headship. His political game 
was well-played, now as always ; but to the praise of 
generosity bestowed by Polybius, he has little clajm. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of 
Greece, the Athenians, on the motion of Demades, 
passed various honorary and complimentary votes 
in his favour; of what precise nature we do not 
know'. Immediate relief from danger, with the 
restoration of 2000 captive citizens, were sufficient 
to render the peace popular at the first moment ; 
moreover, the Athenians, as if conscious of failing 
resolution and strength, were now entering upon 
that career of flattery to powerful kings, which we 


' Demades, Fragm. p. 179. %ypawa vai SAlawe ripds, obx Epvodpat, 
&e. Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3—ral mAcioua Ere voy Sedlerreg 
d00évrav AreEavdpp és rysnv Evyxwpnaa, &c., and Clemens Alex. Ad- 
monit. ad Gent. p. 36 B. rov Maxeddva Sidurmoy dv Kuvoodpyes vopobe- 
Touvres mpookuvew, &c. 
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shall hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful 
extravagance. It was probably during the preva- 
lence of this sentiment, which did not long con- 
tinue, that the youthful Alexander of Macedon, 
accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit to Athens’. 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenes 
among his countrymen was noway lessened. Though 
his political opponents thought the season favour- 
able for bringing many impeachments against him, 
none of them proved successful: and when the 
time came for electing a public orator to deliver the 
funeral discourse at the obsequies celebrated for the 
slain at Cheroneia—he was invested with that solemn 
duty, not onlyin preference to Aéschines, who was put 
up In competition, but also to Demades the recent 
mover of the peace*—and honoured with strong 
marks of esteem and sympathy from the surviving 
relatives of these gallant citizens. Moreover it further 
appears that Demosthenes was continued in an im- 
portant financial post as one of the joint managers 
of the Thedéric Fund, and as member of a Board 
for purchasing corn; he was also continued, or 
shortly afterwards re-appointed, superintendent of 
the walls and defences of the city. The orator 
Hyperides, the political coadjutor of Demosthenes, 
was impeached by Aristogeiton under the Graphé 
Paranomon, for his illegal and unconstitutional 
decree (proposed under the immediate terror of the 
defeat at Cheroneija), to grant manumission to the 
slaves, citizenship to metics, and restoration of 
citizenship to those who had been disfranchised by 
judicial sentence. The occurrence of peace had 

Justin, ix. 4. 7 Demosth. De Corona, p. 310-320. 
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removed all necessity for acting upon this decree ; 
nevertheless an impeachment was entered and 
brought against its mover. Hyperides, unable to 
deny its illegality, placed his defence on the true 
and obvious ground—‘‘ The Macedonian arms (he 
said) darkened my vision. It was not I who moved 
the decree ; it was the battle of Cheroneia'.’”’ The 
substantive defence was admitted by the Dikastery ; 
while the bold oratorical turn attracted notice from 
rhetorical critics. 

Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes 
—having reconstituted the anti-Theban cities in 
Boeotia—having constrained Athens to submission 
and dependent alliance—and having established a 
garrison in Ambrakia, at the same time mastering 
Akarnania, and banishing the leading Akarnanians 
who were opposed to him—Philip next proceeded 
to carry his arms into Peloponnesus. He found 
little positive resistance anywhere, except in the 
territory of Sparta. The Corinthians, Argeians, 
Messenians, Eleians, and many Arcadians, all sub- 
mitted to his dominion; some even courted his 
alliance, from fear and antipathy against Sparta. 
Philip invaded Laconia with an army too powerful 
for the Spartans to resist in the field. He 
laid waste the country, and took some detached 
posts ; but he did not take, nor do we know that 
he even attacked, Sparta itself. The Spartans 
could not resist; yet would they neither submit, 
nor ask for peace. It appears that Philip cut down 
their territory and narrowed their boundaries on all 
the three sides ; towards Argos, Messéné, and Me- 

! Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849. 
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galopolis'. We have no precise account of the details 
of his proceedings; but it is clear that he did just 
what seemed to him good, and that the governments 
of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands of 
his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood 
out against him; maintaining her ancient freedom 
and dignity, under circumstances of feebleness and 
humiliation, with more unshaken resolution than 
Athens. 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of 
Grecian cities at Corinth. Hehere announced himself 
as resolved on an expedition against the Persian king, 
for the purpose both of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, 
and avenging the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
The general vote of the congress nominated him 
leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and 
decreed a Grecian force to join him, to be formed 
of contingents furnished by the various cities. The 
total of the force promised is stated only by Justin, 
who gives it at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse ; an 
army which Greece certainly could not have fur- 
nished, and which we can hardly believe to have 
been even promised *. The Spartans stood aloof from 
the congress, continuing to refuse all recognition of 
the headship of Philip. The Athenians attended and 
concurred in the vote ; which was in fact the next 
step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to 
serve under Philip ; and they were at the same time 

1 Polybius, ix. 28, 33. xvii. 14; Tacitus, Annal. iv. 43; Strabo, vit. 
p. 361; Pausanias, ii. 20, 1. viii. 7, 4. viii. 27, 8. From Diodorus 
xvii. 3, we see how much this adhesion to Philip was obtained under 


the pressure of necessity. 
2 Justin, ix. 5. 
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divested of their dignity of chiefs of a maritime 
confederacy, the islands being enrolled as maritime 
dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to 
send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens’. It 
appears that Samos was still recognised as belonging 
to them*—or at least such portion of the island as 
was occupied by the numerous Athenian kleruchs 
or outsettlers, first established in the island after 
the conquest by Timotheus in 365 B.c., and after- 
wards reinforced. For several years afterwards, 
the naval force in the dockyards of Athens still 
continued large and powerful; but her maritime 
ascendency henceforward disappears. 

The Athenians, deeply mortified by such humi- 
liation, were reminded by Phokion that it was a 
necessary result of the peace which they had ac- 
cepted on the motion of Demades, and that it was 
now too late to murmur®. We cannot wonder at 
their feelings. Together with the other free cities 
of Greece, they were enrolled as contributory ap- 
pendages of the king of Macedon ; a revolution, to 
them more galling than to the rest, since they passed 
at once, not merely from simple autonomy, but from 
a condition of superior dignity, into the common de- 
pendence. Athens had only to sanction the scheme 
dictated by Philip and to furnish her quota towards 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16; Pausanias, i. 25,3. Td yip droxnua rd 
éy Xatpoveia drracs trois “EAAnow Apke xaxov, xal ovy yxsora Soudous 
érroinae Tous UmepcOovras, Kat dos petra Maxedcvay €rdxOnoay. Tas per 
37 wodAds Diurmos trav wéAewv ethev. “AOnvalois dé Adyo cvrbEpevos, 
epyy odas padtora éxdxwoe, vnoous re aeAcuevos cal r7ys els rd vavrind 
mavaas apyis. 

2 Diodor. xviii. 56. dpov de &i8opev AOnvaius, eresdy nai Sidewwos 


€dwxev 6 ratnp. Compare Plutarch, Alexand. c. 28. 
® Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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the execution. Moreover, this scheme—the inva- 
sion of Persia—had ceased to be an object of ge- 
nuine aspiration throughout the Grecian world. 
The Great King, no longer inspiring terror to 
Greece collectively, might now be regarded as likely 
to lend protection against Macedonian oppression. 
To emancipate the Asiatic Greeks from Persian 
dominion would be in itself an enterprise grateful 
to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must 
have been gradually dying out since the peace of 
Antalkidas. But emancipation, accomplished by 
Philip, would be only a transfer of the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian dominion to his. The synod 
of Corinth served no purpose except to harness the 
Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative 
to his soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 B.c. that this Persian expedition 
was concerted and resolved. During that year pre- 
parations were made of sufficient magnitude to ex- 
haust the finances of Philip’; who was at the same 
time engaged in military operations, and fought a 
severe battle against the [lyrian king Pleurias*. 
In the spring of 336 B.c., a portion of the Mace- 
donian army under Parmenio and Attalus, was sent 
across to Asia to commence military operations ; 
Philip himself intending speedily to follow’. 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. 
Not long before, he had taken the resolution of re- 
pudiating, on the allegation of infidelity, his wife 
Olympias ; who is zaid to have become repugnant 
to him, from the furious and savage impulses of 


1 Armian, vii. 9, 5. 2 Diodor. xvi. 93. 
3 Justin, ix. 5; Diodor. xvi. 91. 
222 
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her character. He had successively married several 
wives, the last of whom was Kleopatra, niece of the 
Macedonian Attalus. It was at her instance that he 
is said to have repudiated Olympias; who retired 
to her brother Alexander of Epirus!. This step 
provoked violent dissensions among the partisans 
of the two queens, and even between Philip and 
his son Alexander, who expressed a strong resent- 
ment at the repudiation of his mother. Amidst 
the intoxication of the marriage banquet, Attalus 
proposed a toast and prayer, that there might speed- 
ily appear a legitimate son, from Philip and Kleo- 
patra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon 
which Alexander exclaimed in wrath—‘‘ Do you 
then proclaim me as a bastard?’—at the same 
time hurling a goblet at him. Incensed at this 
proceeding, Philip started up, drew his sword, and 
made furiously at his son; but fell to the ground 
from passion and intoxication. This accident alone 
preserved the life of Alexander; who retorted— 
‘* Here is a- man, preparing to cross from Europe 
into Asia—who yet cannot step surely from one 
couch to another®.”” After this violent quarrel the 
father and son separated. Alexander conducted 
his mother into Epirus, and then went himself to 
the Illyrian king. Some months afterwards, at the 
instance of the Corinthian Demaratus, Philip sent 
for him back, and became reconciled to him; but 
another cause of displeasure soon arose, because 
Alexander had opened a negotiation for marriage 
with the daughter of the satrap of Karia. Rejecting 


! Athenseus, xiii. p. 557; Justin, ix. 7. 
2 Plutarch, Alexand. c.9; Justin. ix..7; Diodor. xvi. 91-93. 
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such an alliance as unworthy, Philip sharply re- 
proved his son, and banished from Macedonia seve- 
ral courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
Alexander’; while the friends of Attalus stood high 
in favour. : 

Such were the animosities distracting the court 
and family of Philip. A son had just been born to 
him from his new wife Kleopatra?. His expedition 
against Persia, resolved and prepared during the 
preceding year, had been actually commenced ; Par- 
menio and Attalus having been sent across to Asia 
with the first division, to be followed presently by 
himself with the remaining army. But Philip foresaw 
that during his absence danger might arise from the 
furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the recent 
events, and instigating her brother Alexander king 
of Epirus, with whom she was now residing. Philip 
indeed held a Macedonian garrison in Ambrakia’, 
the chief Grecian city on the Epirotic border; and 
he had also contributed much to establish Alex- 
ander as prince. But he now deemed it essential 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c.10; Armian, ii. 6, 5. 

2 Pausanias (viii. 7, 5) mentions a son born to Philip by Kleopatra ; 
Diodorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) men- 
tions a daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. 
Satyrus (ap. Atheneum, xiii. p. 557) states that a daughter named 
Eurépé was born to him by Kleopatra. 

It appears that the son was born only a short time before the last 
festival and the assassination of Philip. But I incline to think that the 
marriage with Kleopatra may well have taken place two years or more 
before that event, and that there may have been a daughter born before 
the son. Certainly Justin distinguishes the two, stating that the 


daughter was killed by order of Olympias, and the son by that of Alex- 
ander (ix. 73 Xi. 2). 
Arrian (iii. 6, 5) seems to mean Kleopatra the wife of Philip—though 


he speaks of Eurydiké. 
? Diodor. xvii. 3. 
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to conciliate him still farther, by a special tie of 
alliance ; giving to him in marriage Kleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias'. For this marriage, cele- 
brated at Aége in Macedonia in August 336 B.c., 
Philip provided festivals of the utmost cost and 
splendour, commemorating at the same time the 
recent birth of his son by Kleopatra?. Banquets, 
munificent presents, gymnastic and musical matches, 
tragic exhibitions*, among which Neoptolemus the 
actor performed in the tragedy of Kinyras, &c. with 
every species of attraction known to the age— 
were accumulated, in order to reconcile the dis- 
sentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the 
effect imposing on the minds of the Greeks ; who, 
from every city, sent deputies for congratulation. 
Statues of the twelve great gods, admirably exe- 
cuted, were carried in solemn procession into the 
theatre; immediately after them, the statue of 
Philip himself as a thirteenth god‘. 

Amidst this festive multitude, however, there 
were not wanting discontented partisans of Olym- 
pias and Alexander, to both of whom the young 
queen with her new-born child threatened a for- 
midable rivalry. There was also a malcontent yet 
more dangerous—Pausanias, one of the royal body- 
guards, a noble youth born in the district called 

1 This Kleopatra—daughter of Philip, sister of Alexander the Great, 
and bearing the same name as Philip’s last wife—was thus niece of 
the Epirotic Alexander, her husband. Alliances of that degree of 
kindred were then neither diareputable nor unfrequent. 

2 Diodor. xvii. 2. 

3 Josephus, Antiq. xix. 1, 13; Suetonius, Caligula, c. 57, See Mr. 
Clinton’s Appendix (4) on the Kings of Macedonia, Fast. Hellen. 


p. 230, note. 
* Diodor. xvi. 92. 
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Orestis in Upper Macedonia; who, from causes of 
offence peculiar to bimself, nourished a deadly hatred 
against Philip. The provocation which he had re- 
ceived is one which we can neither conveniently 
transcribe, nor indeed accurately make out, amidst 
discrepancies of statement. It was Attalus, the uncle 
of the new queen Kleopatra, who had given the pro- 
vocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an outrage of 
the most brutal and revolting character. Even for so 
monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in 
Macedonia, against a powerful man. Pausanias 
complained to Philip in person. According to one 
account, Philip put aside the complaint with eva- 
sions, and even treated it with ridicule ; according 
to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecu- 
niary presents. But he granted neither redress nor 
satisfaction to the sentiment of an outraged man’. 
Accordingly Pausanias determined to take revenge 
for himself. Instead of revenging himself on At- 
talus—who indeed was out of his reach, being at 
the head of the Macedonian troops in Asia—his 
wrath fixed upon Philip himself, by whom the de- 
mand for redress had been refused. It appears 
that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite 
for revenge away from the real criminal, was not 
wholly spontaneous on the part of Pausanias, but 
was artfully instigated by various party conspirators 
who wished to destroy Philip. The enemies of 
Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 10. ‘H Ado (érideots) tra Havaaviov, dia 
rd €acat USpicOnvas airov bd tov mepi “Arradoy, &c. Justin, ix. 6; 
Diodor. xvi. 93, 
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to have treated Pausanias with insult')—being of 
course also partisans of Olympias and Alexander— 
were well disposed to make use of the maddened 
Pausanias as an instrument, and to direct his ex- 
asperation against the king. He had poured forth 
his complaints both to Olympias and to Alexander ; 
the former is said to have worked him up vehemently 
against her late husband—and even the latter 
repeated to him a verse out of Euripides, wherein 
the fierce Medea, deserted by her husband Jason 
who had married the daughter of the Corinthian 
king Kreon, vows to include in her revenge the 
king himself, together with her husband and 
his new wifet. That the vindictive Olympias 
would positively spur on Pausanias to assassinate 
Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, 
though he also was accused, there is no sufficient 
evidence to warrant a similar assertion; but that 
some among his partisans—men eager to consult 
his feelings and to ensure his succession—lent their 
encouragements, appears tolerably well established. 
A Greek sophist named Hermokrates is also said to 
have contributed to the deed, though seemingly 
without intention, by his conversation ; and the 
Persian king (an improbable report) by his gold’. 
Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter 
the theatre, already crowded with spectators. As 
he approached the door, clothed in a white robe, he 
felt so exalted with impressions of his own dignity, 
and so confident in the admiring sympathy of the 
surrounding multitude, that he advanced both un- 


1 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 2 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 
® Arvian, Exp. Alex. ii. 14, 10. 
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armed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold 
back. At this moment Pausanias, standing near 
with a Gallic sword concealed under his garment, 
rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his 
body, and killed him. Having accomplished his 
purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, and tried 
to reach the gates, where he had previously caused 
horses to be stationed. Being strong and active, 
he might have succeeded in effecting his escape— 
like most of the assassins of Jason of Pherz! under 
circumstances very similar—had not his foot stum- 
bled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and 
friends of Philip were at first paralysed with asto- 
nishment and consternation. At length however 
some hastened to assist the dying king; while 
others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Leonnatus 
and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him imme- 
diately *. 

In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices 
of Pausanias lent him aid, we are not permitted to 
know. It is possible that they may have posted 
themselves artfully so as to obstruct pursuit, and 
favour his chance of escape; which would appear 
extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured 
audacity. Three only of the reputed accomplices 
are known to us by name—three brothers from the 
Lynkestian district of Upper Macedonia—Alex- 
ander, Heromenes, and Arrhibzeus, sons of Atro- 
pus*; but it seems that there were others besides. 
The Lynkestian Alexander—whose father-in-law 


? Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 94; Justin, ix. 7 ; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 
® Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 25, 1. 
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Antipater was one of the most conspicuous and 
confidential officers in the service of Philip— 
belonged to a good family in Macedonia, perhaps 
even descendants from the ancient family of 
the princes of Lynkestis’. It was he, who, im- 
mediately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, 
hastened to salute the prince Alexander as king, 
helped him to put on his armour, and marched as 
one of his guards to take possession of the regal 
palace*. 

This ‘‘ prima vox® ” was not simply an omen or 
presage to Alexander of empire to come, but essen- 
tially serviceable to him as.a real determining cause 
or condition. The succession to the Macedonian 
throne was often disturbed by feud or bloodshed 
among the members of the regal family ; and under 
the latter circumstances of Philip’s reign, such 
disturbance was peculiarly probable. He had been 
on bad terms with Alexander, and_on still worse 
terms with Olympias. While banishing persons 
attached to Alexander, he had lent hjs ear to At- 
talus with the partisans of the new queen Kleopatra. 
Had these latter got the first start after the assassina- 
tion, they would have organised an opposition to 
Alexander in favour of the infant prince; which 


1 Justin, xu. 14; Quintus Curtius, vii. 1, 5, with the note of Miitzel. 

2 Arrian, i. 25,2; Justin, xi. 2. “ Soli Alexandro Lyncistarum fratri 
pepercit, servans in eo auspicium dignitatis sum; nam regem eum 
primus salutaverat.” 

* Tacitus, Hist. ii. 80. ‘‘ Dum queritur tempus locusque, quodque 
in re tali difficillimum est, prima vor; dum animo spes, timor, ratio, 
casus observantur ; egressum cubiculo Vespasianum, pauci milites solito 
adsistentes ordine, Imperatorem salutavere. Tum ceteri accurrere, 
Cesarem, et Augustum, et omnia principatus vocabula oumulare : mens 
a metu ad fortunam transicrat.”’ 
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opposition might have had some chances of success, 
since they had been in favour with the deceased 
king, and were therefore in possession of many 
important posts. But the deed of Pausanias took 
them unprepared, and for the moment paralysed 
them; while, before they could recover or take 
concert, one of the accomplices of the assassin ran 
to put Alexander in motion without delay. A de- 
cisive initiatory movement from him and his friends, 
at this critical juncture, determined waverers and 
forestalled opposition. We need not wonder there- 
fore that Alexander, when king, testified extra- 
ordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkestian 
namesake ; not simply exempting him from the 
punishment of death inflicted on the other accom- 
plices, but also promoting him to great honours and 
important military commands. Neither Alexander 
and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus and 
Kleopatra on the other, were personally safe, 
except by acquiring the succession. It was one 
of the earliest proceedings of Alexander to send 
over a special officer to Asia, for the purpose 
of bringing home Attalus prisoner, or of putting 
him to death; the last of which was done, seemingly 
through the cooperation of Parmenio (who was in 
joint command with Attalus) and his son Philétas’. 
The unfortunate Kleopatra and her child were both 
put to death shortly afterwards*. Other persons 
_* Quintus Curtius, vu. 1,3; Diodorus, xvii. 2,5. Compare Justin, 
ae ix.7; xi. 2. Pausanias, viii. 7,5; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 
According to Pausanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and her infant 


boy to perish by a horrible death ; being roasted or baked on a brazen 
vessel surrounded by fire. According to Justin, Olympias first slew the 
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also were slain, of whom I shall speak farther in 
describing the reign of Alexander. 

We could have wished to learn from some person 
actually present, the immediate effect produced upon 
the great miscellaneous crowd in the theatre, when 
the sudden murder of Philip first became known. 
Among the Greeks present, there were doubtless 
many who welcomed it with silent satisfaction, as 
seeming to reopen for them the door of freedom. 
One person alone dared to manifest satisfaction ; 
and that one was Olympias’. 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and in- 
dependence in the Hellenic world, at the age of 
forty-six or forty-seven, after a reign of twenty- 
three years*. Our information about him is sig- 
nally defective. Neither his means, nor his plans, 
nor the difficulties which he overcame, nor his in- 
terior government, are known to us with exactness 
or upon contemporary historical authority. But 
the great results of his reign, and the main lines 
of his character, stand out incontestably. At his 
accession, the Macedonian kingdom was a narrow 


daughter of Kleopatra on her mother’s bosom, and then caused Kleo- 
patra herself to be hanged; while Alexander put to death Caranus, the 
infant son of Kleopatra. Plutarch says nothing about this; but states 
that the cruel treatment of Kleopatra was inflicted by order of Olym- 
pias during the absence of Alexander, and that he was much displeased 
at it. The main fact, that Kleopatra and her infant child were despatched 
by violence, seems not open to reasonable doubt; though we cannot 
verify the details. 

1 After the solemn funeral of Philip, Olympias took down and burned 
the body of Pausanias (which had been crucified), providing for him a 
sepulchral monument and an annual ceremony of commemoration. 
Justin, ix. 7. 

? Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip 47 years of age; Pausanias (viii. 7, 4) 
speaks of him as 46. See Mr. Clinton’s Fast. Hellen. Appen. 4. p. 227. 
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territory round Pella, excluded partially, by inde- 
pendent and powerful Grecian cities, even from 
the neighbouring sea-coast. At his death, Mace- 
donian ascendency was established from the coasts 
of the Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the 
Ambrakian, Messenian, and Saronic Gulfs. Within 
these boundaries, all the cities recognised the supre- 
macy of Philip; except only Sparta, and moun- 
taineers like the AStolians and others, defended by 
a rugged home. Good fortune had waited on Phi- 
lip’s: steps, with a few rare interruptions! ; but it 
was good fortune crowning the efforts of a rare 
talent, political and military. Indeed the restless 
ambition, the indefatigable personal activity and 
endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, 
were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves 
_ to guarantee success, even with abilities much in- 
ferior to his. That among the causes of Philip’s 
conquests, one was corruption, employed abun- 
dantly to foment discord and purchase partisans 
among neighbours and enemies—that with winning 
and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness 
in false promises, deceit and extortion even to- 
wards allies, and unscrupulous perjury when it 
suited his purpose—this we find affirmed, and there 
is no reason for disbelieving it*. Such dissolving 

' Theopompus, Fragm. 265. ap. Athenee. iii. p. 77. xal evruynoa 
mavra Sidurmov. Compare Demosth. Olynth. u. p. 24. 

3 Theopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopompus ap. Polybium, viii. 11. 
adcxeraroy 8€ rai xaxompaypovéoraroy repi ras rev ditoy cal cuppd- 
Xow xarackevas, mreioras 8é médas e&nviparodiopévoy xal smempafixo- 
mnxéra pera dddov Kai Bias, &c. 

Justin, ix. 8. Pausanias, vii. 7, 3; vii. 10, 4; viii. 7,4. Diodor. 
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forces smoothed the way for an efficient and ad- 
mirable army, organized, and usually commanded, 
by himself. Its organization adopted and enlarged 
the best processes of scientific warfare employed by 
Epaminondas and Iphikrates’. Begun as well as 
completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an engine 
ready-made for the conquests of Alexander, it con- 
stitutes an epoch in military history. But the more 
we extol the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed 
for successful encroachment and aggrandisement at 
the expense of all his neighbours—the less can we 
find room for that mildness and moderation which 
some authors discover in his character. If, on some 
occasions of his life, such attributes may fairly be 
recognised, we have to set against them the destruc- 
tion of the thirty-two Greek cities in Chalkidiké 
and the wholesale transportation of reluctant and | 
miserable families from one inhabitancy to another. 
Besides his skill as a general and politician, Philip 
was no mean proficient in the Grecian accomplish- 
ments of rhetoric and letters. The testimony of 
Aéschines as to his effective powers of speaking, 
though requiring some allowance, is not to be 
rejected. Isokrates addresses him as a friend of 
letters and philosophy; a reputation which his 
choice of Aristotle as instructor of his son Alex- 
ander, tends to bear out. Yet in Philip, as in the 


great conquests and exploits, is very strong—ds ye cal dpxous Oey xa- 
rerarnoey del, kat orrovdds ém mavrs eyyéeveraro, rior re nripace pddcora 
avOporev, &c. By such conduct, according to Pausanias,*Philip brought 
the divine wrath both upon himself and upon his race, which became 
extinct with the next generation. 

1 A striking passage occurs, too long to cite, in the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes (p. 123-124) attesting the marvellous stride made by 
Philip in the art and means of effective warfare. 
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two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, these 
tastes were not found inconsistent either with the 
crimes of ambition, or the licenses of inordinate 
appetite. The contemporary historian Theopom- 
pus, a warm admirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatises 
not only the perfidy of his public dealings, but also 
the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all 
kinds in which he indulged—encouraging the like 
in those around him. His Macedonian and Gre- 
cian body-guard, 800 in number, was a troop in 
which no decent man could live; distinguished in- 
deed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated 
with plunder, and stained with such shameless trea- 
chery, sanguinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, 
as befitted only Centaurs and Lestrygons’. The 
number of Philip’s mistresses and wives was almost 
on an Oriental scale*; and the dissensions thus 
introduced into his court through his offspring by 


‘ Theopomp. Fragm. 249. ‘Adds 8 elmreiv.... fpyotpat rowaira 
Onpia yeyovévat, kal rowovToy rpdroy rous didous Kai rovs éraipous di- 
Aimov mpocayopevOevras, cious vire rovs Kevravpous rovs rd UnAtoy 
xaracydvras, obre rovs Aatorpvydvas rous Aeovrivoy médioy olxncarras, 
ofr’ GAdovs ovd' drroiovs. 

Compare Athene. iv. p. 166, 167; vi. p. 260, 261. Demosthen. 
Olynth. ii. p. 23. 

Polybius (viii. 11) censures Theopompus for self-contradiction, in 
ascribing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habits, 
and yet extolling his ability and energy as a king. But I see no con- 
tradiction between the two. The love of enjoyment was not suffered 
to stand in the way of Philip’s military and political schemes, either in 
himself or his officers. The master-passion overpowered all appetites ; 
but when that passion did not require effort, intemperance was the 
habitual relaxation. Polybius neither produces any sufficient facts, nor 
cites any contemporary authority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecting 
both the public and private conduct of Philip, are as disparaging as any- 
thing in Demosthenes. 

* Satyrus ap. Athenee, xiii. p. 557. ‘O 8¢ @2cmwos del xara mddepoy 


éydpes, &e. 
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different mothers, were fraught with mischievous 
consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to 
appreciate also the parties to whom he stood op- 
posed. His good fortune was nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in the fact, that he fell upon those 
days of disunion and backwardness in Greece (indi- 
cated in the last sentence of Xenophon’s Hellenica) 
when there was neither leading city prepared to 
keep watch, nor leading general to take command, 
nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready to endure the 
hardships of steady service. Philip combated no 
opponents like Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Iphi- 
krates. How different might have been his career, 
had Epaminondas survived the victory of Mantineia, 
gained only two years before Philip’s accession! To 
oppose Philip, there needed a man like himself, 
competent not only to advise and project, but to 
command in person, to stimulate the zeal of citizen- 
soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger 
and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such 
leader stood forward. In counsel and speech De- | 
mosthenes sufficed for the emergency. Twice before 
the battle of Chzroneia—at Byzantium and at 
Thebes—did he signally frustrate Philip’s combina- 
tions. But he was not formed to take the lead in 
action, nor was there any one near him to supply 
the defect. In the field, Philip encountered only 
that ‘‘ public inefficiency,’ at Athens and elsewhere 
in Greece, of which even Aéschines complains' ; and 

1 #Hschines cont. Timarchum, p. 26. eira ri Oaupd{opey rHy Kocwny 
dmrpafiay, raovroy pyrdpwy ém ras rod Syuou ywopas émvypapopevey ; 


Eschines would ascribe this public inefficiency—which many ad- 
mitted and deplored, though few except Demosthenes persevered in 
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to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than to 
his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled 
success of his reign was owing. We shall find 
during the reign of his son Alexander (to be de- 
scribed in our next volume) the like genius and 
vigour exhibited on a still larger scale, and achieving 
still more wonderful results ; while the once stirring 
politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet 
lower, into the nullity of a subject province. 

contending against it—to the fact that men of scandalous private lives 


(like Timarchus) were permitted, against the law, to move decrees in 
the public assembly. Compare Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 


END OF VOL. XI. 
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